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PREFACE. 



The iDtroduclion to Part I. of the ** Sketches of Switzerland/' 
leaves very little for the author to say in addition. Tlie reader 
,will be prepared to meet with a long digression, that touches on 
the situation and interests of another country, and it is probable 
he will understand the author's motiTe for thus embracing mat- 
ter that is not strictly connected with the principal subject of the 
work. 

The first visit of the writer to Switzerland was paid in 1828 ; 
that v^hich is related in these two volumes, in 1832. While 
four years had made no changes in the sublime nature of the 
region, they had seriously affected the political condition of all 
Europe. They had also produced a variance of feeling and taste 
in the author, that is the unavoidable consequences of time and 
experience. Four years in Europe are an age to the American, 
as are four years in America to the European. Jefferson has 
somewhere said, that no American ought to be more than five 
years, at a lime, out of his own country, lest he get behind it. 
This may be true, as to its facta ; but the author is convinced, 
that there is more danger of his getting be/ore it, as to opinion. 
It is not improbable that this book may furnish evidence of bolb 
these truths. 

Some one, in critising the First Part of Switzerland, has in- 
timated that the writer has a purpose to serve with the *' Trades' 
Unions,'* by the purport of some of his remarks. As this is a 
country in which the avowal of a tolerably sordid and base mo- 
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tire seems to be indispensable, even to safety, the writer desires 
to express his sense of the critic's liberality, as it may saye him 
from a much graver imputation. 

There is really a painful humiliation in the reflection, that a 
citizen of mature years, with as good natural and accidental 
means for preferment as haye fallen to the share of most others, 
may pass his life without difaet of any sort to impeach his dis- 
interestedness, and yet not be able to express a generous or just 
sentiment in behalf of his fellow-creatures, without laying him- 
self open to suspicions that are aei degrading to those who en- 
tertain them, as they are injurious to all independence of thought, 
and manliness of character. 
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LETTER I. 

Influence of the late Revolution in France.— ^General Lafayette. — Sketch of 
his Private Life. — My visits to him. — His opinion of Louis XVI. — Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Crawford. — ^Duplicity of Louis XVIII. — Charles X. — 
Marie Antoinette. — ^Legitimacy of the Due de Bordeaux. — Discovery of 
the Plot of 1822. — ^Lafayette's conduct on that occasion. — A negro Spy. 
— General Knyphausen. — ^Louis-Philippe and Lafayette. — ^My visit to 
Court. — The King, the Queen, Madame Adelaide, and the Princesses.— 
Marshal Jourdan. — The Duke of Orleans.— Interview v«rith the King. — 
" Adieu VAtnkrique /" — Conversation with Lafayette. — The Juste Milieu. 
— ^Monarchy not inconsistent vnth Republican Institutions. — Party in 
favour of the Due de Bordeaux. 

Paris, February, 1882. 
Dear -, 

Your speculations concerning the influence of the latere^ 
volution, on the social habits of the French, are more inge- 
nious than true. While the mass of this nation has obtained 
less than they had a right to expect by the severe political con- 
vulsions they have endured, during the last forty years, they 
have, notwithstanding, gained something in their rights ; and, 
what is of far more importance, they have gained^in a better 
appreciation of those rights, as well as in the knowledge of 
the means to turn them to a profitable and practical account. 
The end will show essential improvements in their condition, 
or rather the present time shows it already. The change in 
polite society has been less favourable, although even this is 
slowly gaining in morals, and in a healthier tone of thought, 

I 
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No error can be greater, than that of believing France has en- 
dured so much, without a beneficial return. 

In making up my opioioas of the old regime, I have had 
constant recourse to Oeneral Laiayette for information. The 
conversations and anecdotes already sent you, will have pre- 
pared you for the fine tone, and perfect candour, with which 
he speaks even of his bitterest enemies ; nor can I remember, 
in the many confidential and frank communications with 
which I have been favoured, a single instance where, there 
has been the smallest reason to suspect he has viewed men 
through the medium of personal antipathies and prejudices. 
The candour and simplidty of his opinions form beautiful 
features in his character ; and the bienseance of his mind (if 
one may use such an expression) throws a p(4ish over his 
harshest strictures, that is singularly adapted to obtain credit 
fer his judgment 

Your desire to know more of the private life of this ex- 
traordinary mui, is quite natural ; but be has been so long 
before the public, that it is not easy to say anything new. I 
may, however, give you. a trait or two, to amuse you. 

I have ^een more of him this winter than the last, owing 
to the circumstance of a oommittee of Americans, that have 
been a{q[>ointed to administer succour U> the exiled Poles, 
meeting weekly at my house, and it is rare indeed that be is 
not present on these benevolent occasions* (le bes diacon- 
tinned bis own soirees, too ; and, having few^ 4emAnds on 
his time, through official ayoeationsv I £fain admittwce to bim 
durii^ hifl^ simple and quiet dinnerSy wheneveir it Is a^ed* 

These dinnerm indeed, are our usual hours qf -meetiogf for 
the occiipati<ms of the General, in the Cha«ciber» .MSMally Mep 
him engi^ed in the morning ; nor am I oo«amonly at leisure, 
«ayselft until about this boiM* of the day. In Paris, every one 
dinea, luminaUyf at si^ $ M the 4eiHities being often detaiMd 
a little later, wbemfn^ ( wisb to see Um, I hurry froo^ my 
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own tabia^ and genecaUy reaoli the Rue d'A^ou in sufficient 
season to find him still at his. 

On quitting the HUA de I'Etat Major, after betog dtamissed 
io unceremoniously from the command of the National Guard, 
Lafayette returned to his own neat but stmj^e ledgtngiin the 
Rue d'Anjou. The hotel, itself, is one of some pratonsioai, 
but his apartpients, though qnite suffieient ^r a siagie person, 
are not anoiong the best it contains, lying on the street, which 
is rarely or never the case with the principal xooms. The 
passage to them communicates with the great atairease, and 
the doot is one of those simjde, retired entrances that, in 
Parts, so frequently opoi on the abodes of smne of the maat 
iUnatrious men of the age. Here have I seen princes, mar* 
shals, and digmtaries of all degrees, ringing for admisaion, no 
one aj^earing to thing of anght but the great man within* 
These things are peri^tted here, where the mind gets ac^ 
cnstomed to weigh in the balance all the different daims to 
Astifi^Licm ; but it would scarcely do ui a coiiatry, in whieb 
the pursuit of money is the sole and engrossing concern nf 
life; a diowof expendi^re becoming necessary ia main- 
tain it 

The apartments of Lafayette consist of a large aalewAmn- 
ber, two salms, and nn utner roj^, where be usually eiis and 
writes, and in which, of late, he has had his bed. Tbefli 
rooois are en mite^ and communicate, laleraliy, w^ ime or 
tmo more, and the of&i&». His scde atteodMli in town, aw 
the 6ejfman v^, named ISaslieni who aeoompamed Inm in 
his hist visit to America, the footmw wb^ atieods bkn wiib 
the carriage, mA ikf co adiman (there may be n code, hiA 
I Bev& flaw a female in the apartment^)* NeiU)^ wears a li- 
very,althoiighaUhisappoittimenl«, carriaf^ horses, emA fnr- 
.i^re, are those of a gendeman. Ooe thing has strtidc me 
as a iMt^ aii^nilar. Natirithstandjiig hie strong attochmfNit 
to Anmrica and to her nsages, Lafayette^ while the practice 
is setting to be oommon in Paris, baa not f dopt^d the use of 
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carpets* I do not remember to have seen one^ at La Grange^ 
or in town. 

When I show myself at the door, Bastien, who usually acts 
as porter, and who has become quite a diplomatist in these 
matters, makes a sign of assent, and intimates that the Ge- 
neral is at dinner. Of late, he commonly dispenses with the 
ceremony of letting it be known who has come, but I am at 
once ushered into the bed-room. Here I find Lafayette seated 
at a table, just large enough to contain one cover and a single 
dish ; or a table, in other words, so small as to be covered 
with a napkin. His little white lap-dog is his only compa- 
nion. As it is always understood that I have dined, no cere- 
mony is used, but I take a seat at the chimney corner, while 
he goes on with his dinner. His meab are quite frugal, 
though good ; a poulet rSti invariably making one dish. 
There are two or three removes, a dish at a time, and the 
dinner usually concludes with some preserves or drie4 fruits, 
especially dates^of which he is extremely fond. ' I generally 
come in for one or two of the latter. 

All this time, the conversation is on what has transpired 
in the Chambers during the day, the politics of Europe, nulli- 
fication in America, or the gossip of the chateau, of which he 
is singularly well informed, though he has ceased to go 
there. 

The last of these informal interviews with General Lafayette, 
was one of peculiar interest. I generally sit but half an hour, 
leaving him to go to his evening engagements, which, by the 
way, are not frequent ; but, on this occasion, he told me to 
remain, and I passed nearly two hours Viith him. 

We chatted a good deal of the state of society under the 
old regime. Curious to know his opinions of their private 
characters, I asked a good many questions concerning the. 
royal family. Louis XVI. he desgribed as a well-meaning 
man, addicted a little too much to the pleasures of the table, 
but who woii)d have done well enough had he not been 
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surrounded by bad advisers. I was greatly surprised by one 
of his remarks. " Louis XVI," observed Lafayette, " owed 
his death as much to the bad advice of Gouvemeur Morris, 
as to any one other thing." You may be certain I did not let 
this opinion go unquestioned ; for, on all other occasions, in 
speaking of Mr. Morris, his language had been kind and even 
grateful. He explained himself, by adding, that Mr. Morris, 
coming from a country like America, was listened to with great 
respect, and that on all occasions he gave his opinions against 
democracy, advising resistance, when resistance was not -only 
too late but dangerous. He did not oall in question the 
motives of Mr. Morris, to which he did full justice, but merely 
affirmed that he was a bad adviser. He gave me to un- 
derstand that the representatives of America had not always 
been faithful to the popular principle, and even went into 
details that it would be improper for me to repeat. I have 
mentioned this opinion of Mr. Morris, because his aristocratical 
sentiments were no secret, because they were mingled with 
no expressions of personal severity, and because I have heard 
them from other quarters. He pronounced a strong eulogtum 
on the conduct of Mr. Crawford, which he said was uniformly 
such as became an American minister. 

There is nothing, however, novel in these instances, of 
our representatives proving untrue to the prominent feeling 6f 
the country, on the subject of popular rights. It is the sub- 
ject of very frequent comment in Europe, and sometimes of 
complaint on the part of those who are struggling for what 
they conceive to be their just privileges ; many of them having 
told me, personally, that our agents frequently stand ma- 
terially in their way. 

Louis XVIII, Lafayette pronounced to be the falsest man 
he had ever met with ; to use his own expression, '^ Phomme 
le 'plusfauxP He gave him credit for a great deal of talent, 
but added that his duplicity was innate, and not the result of 
his position, for it was knowA to his young associates, in early 
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youtb^ And tkaith^y used to Hay among themielve^) as young 
ttt6n, and in their ordinary gaieties, that it would be unsafe to 
confide in the Comte de Provence* 

Of Cbaries X be spoke kindly, giving him exactly a dif- 
ierent eharacter. He thought him the most honest of the 
three brothers, though quite unequal tq the crisis in which he 
had been Called to reign. He believed him sincere in his 
religioiis professions, and thought the charge of his being a 
professed Jesuit by no means improbable. 

Marie Antoinette he thotight an injured woman. On the 
subject of her reputed gflllaatries he spoke cautiously, pre- 
mising that, as an Americani I Ought to make many allowances 
for a state of society, that was altogether unknown in our 
country. Treating this matter with the discrimination of a 
man of the world, and the delicacy of a gentleman, he added 
that he entirely exonerated her from all of the coarse charges 
that had proceeded from vulgar clamour, while he admitted 
that she bad betrayed, a partiality for a young Swede ^ that 
was5 at least, indiscreet for one in her situation, though he had 
no reason to believe her attachment had led her to the length 
of criminality. 

I asked his opinion concerning the legitimacy of the Due 
de Bordeaux, but he treated the rumour to the contrary, as 
one of those miserable devices to which men resort to effect 
the ends of ptrty, and as altogether unworthy of serious at- 
tention* 

I was aawled with the Mmplicity with which he spoke of 
bis own efforts to produce a change of f^vemment, during the 
last reif^. On M» subject he bad been equally frank even 
before the recent revolution, though there would have been a 
manifest impropriety in my repeating what had then passed 
between us. This oligection is now removed in part, and I 
may recoiM one of ins aneedotes, though I can never impart 

* A Goimt KoAmgttttarke. 
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to it the oool 'a»cl quiet humour with which it was related. 
We were speaking of the attempt of 13229 or the plot which 
existed in the army. Jq reply to a question of mine, he said — 
^ Weill I was to have commanded in that revohitioii, and 
when the time came, I got into my carriage, without a jpass* 

port, and drove across the country to ^ where I obtained 

post-hors^i and proceeded as fast as possiUe towards — ^. 
At — — , a courier met me, with the unhaiqpy intdligence that 
our plot was discovered, and thai several of our principal 
agents were arrested. I was advised to push for the firontier, 
as fast as I could. But we turned round in the road, and I 
went to Paris, ^d took my seat in the Chamber o| Deputies. 
They looked very q^eer, and a good deal surprised when th^ 
saw me, and I believe they were in great hopes that I had 
run away. The party, of the ministers were loud in their ao- 
cusations against the opposition for encouraging treason, and 
Perier and Constant, and the rest of them, made indignant 
appeals against such unjust accusfldons. I took a different 
course. I went into the tribune, and invited the ministers to 
come and give a history of my political life^ of my changes 
and treasons, as they called them ; and said that when they 
had got through, I would give the character and history of 
theirs. Tlus settled the matter, fd^r I heard no more from 
them.'' I inquired if he had not felt afraid of bmag arrested 
and tried. " Not much,'* Was bis answer. ^* They knew I 
denied the right of foreigners to impose a governmait on 
France, and A«y idso knew they had not kept faith wdk 
France under the diarter. I made no secret of my principles, 
and frequetttiy put letters uusealed mto the post offiee, in 
which I had used the plainest languid about the government. 
On the wlu^, I believe they w«re mere afraid of me than I 
was of them." 

It is impossible to give an idea, in writing, of the pleasant 
manner he has of relating these things — a mauev that re- 
ceives additional piquancy frtm his fingliib, i^bi^, though 
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good, is necessarily broken. He usually prefers the English 
in suck conversations. 

^* By the way," he suddenly asked me, *^ where was the 
idea of Harvey Birch, in the Spy, found P" I told him that 
the thought had been obtained from an anecdote of the revo- 
lution, related to me by Governor Jay, some years before the 
book was writt^. He laughingly remarked that he could 
have supplied the hero of a romance, in the person of a negro 
named Harry (I l>elieve, though the name has escaped. me), 
who acted as a spy, both for him and Lord Corn wallis, during 
the time he commanded against that officer in Yii^ia. This 
negro he represented as being true to the American cause, 
and as properly belonging to his service, though permitted 
occasionally to act for Lord Cornwallis, for the sake of gaining 
intdligence. After the surrender of the latter, he called on 
General Lafayette, to return a visit. Harry was in an ante- 
room cleaning his master's boots, as Lord Cornwallis en- 
tered. '' Ha I Master Harry," exclaimed the latter, ^' you are 
here, are you P " *' Oh, yes, masser Cornwallis — muss try to 
do little for de country," was the answer. This negro, he 
said, was singularly clever and bold, and of sterling pa- 
triotism ! 

He made me laugh with a story, that he said the English 
officers had told him of General Knyphausen, who command- 
ed the Hessian mercenaries, in 1776. This officer, a rigid 
martinet, knew nothing of the sea, and not much more of geo- 
graphy. On the voyage between England, and America, he 
was in the ship of Lord Howe, where he passed several un- 
comfortable weeks, the fleet having an unusually long pas- 
sage, on account of the bad sailing of some of the transports. 
At length Knyphausen could contain himself no longer, but 
marching stiffly up to the admiral one day, he commenced 
.with — " My lord, I know it is the duty of a soldier to be sub- 
missive at sea, but, being intrustedwith the care of the troops 
of His Serene Highness, my master, I (eel it my duty just to 
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inquire, if it be not possible, that during some of Che dark 
nights we have lately had, we may have sailed past Ame^ 

. I asked him if he had been at the chateau lately. His 
reply was very brief and expressive. '* The king denies my 
account of the programme of the Hdtel de YiUe, and we stand 
in the position of two gentlemen, who, in substance, have 
given each other , the lie.. Circumstances prevent our going 
to the Bois de Boulogne to exchange shots,'' he added, smil- 
ing, ^' but they also prevent our exchanging visits.'' I then 
ventured to say that I had long foreseen what would be* the 
result of the friendiship of Louis-Philippe, and, for the first 
time, in the course of our convei*sations, I adverted to my own 
visit to the palace iq his company, an account of which I will 
extract, for your benefit, from my note-book.^ 

. In the morning I received a note from General Lafayette, 
in which he informed me that Mr. M'Lane, who is here on a 
visit from London, was desirous of being presented; that 
there was a reception in the evening, at which he intended to 
introduce the minister to England, Mr. Rives not having yet 
received his new credentials, and, of course, not appearing 
in matters of ceremony. General Lafayette pressed me so 
strongly to be of the party, in compliment to Mr. M'Lane, that, 
though but an indifferent courtier, and though such a visit 
was contrary to my quiet habits, I could do nothing but 
comply. 

At the proper hour. General Lafayette had the good na- 
ture to call and take me up, and we proceeded, at once, for 
Mr. M^Lane. With this gentleman we drove to the Palais 

Royal, my old brother officer, Mr. T , who was included 

in the arrangement, following in his own. carriage. 

We found the inner court crowded, and a throng about 

* The period referred to was in 1830. 
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the eatraioe to the great fteircaeei but the appetranee o^ 
Labyette eleared the way, ami there was a movemeDt In 
thecrowd which denoted his great personal popularity. I heard 
the words ^ de$ ^mMcains^ pasnng from one to another, 
•bowing how completely he was identified with us and our 
prineiples, in Uie pnUio mind. One or two of the younger 
officers of the court were at the foot of the stairs to receive 
him, thou£^ whether their presence was accidental or de- 
signed, I cannot say ; but I snspect the latter. At all events 
the General was receiyed with the profoundest reiqpect, and 
the most smiling aasidntty. 

The ante-chamber was already crowded, but following our 
leader, his presence cleared the way for us, until he got up 
quite near to the doors, where some of the most distinguished 
men of France were eollecled. I saw many in the throng 
whom I knew, and the first minute or two were passed in 
nods of reoognitioB. My attention was, however, soon attract- 
ed to a dialogue between Marshal Soult and Lafayette, that 
was carried on with the most perfect bonhomie and nmpli- 
dty. I did not hear the commencement, but found they were 
qpeddng of their legs, which both seemed to think the worse 
for wear. *^ Bat you have been wounded in the 1^, mon- 
•ienr P" observed Lafayette. <* This limb was a little nuil 
traiik at Genoa," returned the marshal, looking down at a 
1^ that had a very game look : *< but you. General, you too, 
were hud in AmerieaP" <*Ohl that was nothing; it hap- 
pened more than fifty years ago, and then it was in a good 
cate#e**^it was the &U and the fracture that made me limp." 
Just al this mement, the great doors flew open, and this quani 
rqmbliean court standing arrayed before us, the two old sol- 
diers limped forward. 

The King stood near the door, dressed as aG«ieral of the 
Natenal Guards, entirely without decorations, and pretty well 
tricoloured. The Queen, Madame Adelaide, the Princesses, 
and several of the children, were a litUe forther removed, the 
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two fermer stuidilig in fronts and the iaitor being grduped 
behind tbem^ But one or two ladies wore pres^it^ nor did I 
see anything at the oommencement of the evening of the Does 
d'Orl^na and de Nemours. 

LaAiyette was one of the first that entered^ and of oonrcie 
we kept near hiai« The King advaneed to meet him with an 
expression of pleasure — f thought it studied — 'but they ^ook 
hands quiifi eOrdialiy. We were then presented by name» and 
each of US had the honour of shaking hands, if that can be 
eonsidered an honour, which fell to the share of quite half of 
those who entered. The press was so great that there was no 
of^rtunity to say anything. I believe we all met with the 
usual expressions of welcome, and there the matter ended. 

Soon after we approached the Queeut with whom our re- 
ception had a more measured manner. Most of those who 
entered did Uttle more than make a distant bow to this groups 
but the Queen manifesting a desire to say something to our 
party, Mr. M^Lane and myself approad^ thtai* She first 
addressed my eompanion in French, a language he did not 
speak, and I was obliged to act as interpreter. But the Queen 
instantly said she understood English, though she spoke it 
badly, and begged he would address her in his own tongue. 
Madsfflse Addaide seemed ibore Camitmr with our language^ 
But the conversation was^ necessarily shorty and not wdrlh 
repeating. 

Qneen Amelie is a woman of a kind, and^ I think, inteUt>* 
gent conntenance. She has the Bourbon rather than the 
Austrian ondine of face. She seemed anxious to pleaie, and 
in her general air and clirriage has some r^emblanoe to the 
Duehess oC St Leu.^ She has the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent wife and mother, and, really, not to fall too precipitately 
into tibe vice of a eonrtior, she appears as if she may well de* 
serve it. She is tlnn, but graceful, and I can well imagine 
that tkt bnsfceen mm*e than pretty in her youth. 
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I do not remember a more frank, intelligent,. an4 winning 
countenance than that of Madame Adelaide, who is the King's 
sister. She has little beauty left, except that of expression ; 
but this must have made her handsome once, as it renders her 
singularly attractive now. Her manner was less nervous 
than that of the Queen, and I should think her mind had more 
influence over her exterior. 

The Princess Louise (the Queen of, Belgiumi) and the 
Princess Marie are pretty,' with the quiet subdued manner of 
well-bred young persons. The first is pale, has a strikingly 
Bourbon face, resembling the profiles on the French coins ; 
while the latter has an Italian and classical outtine of features, 
with a fine colour. 

They were all dressed with great simplicity; scarcely in 
high dinner dress ; the Queen and Madame Adelaide wear- 
ing evening hats. The Princesses, ' as is uniformly the case 
with unmarried French girls of rank, were without any or- 
naments, wearing their hair in the usual manner. 

After the ceremonies of being presented were gone through, 
I amused myself with examining the company. This was a 
levee, not a drawing-room, and there were-no women among 
the visiters. The men, who did not appear in uniform, were 
in common evening dress, which Jias degenerated of late into, 
black stocks and trousers. 

Accident brought me next to an old man, who had exactly 
that revolutionary air which has become so flBuniliar to us by 
the engravings of Bonaparte and his generals that were made 
shortly after the Italian campaign. The face was nearly buried 
inneckcloth, the hair was long and wild, and the coat was glit- 
tering, but ill-fitting and stiff. It was, however, the coat of a 
marichal ; and, what rendered it still more singular, it 
was entirely without orders. I was curious to know who this 
reUc of 1 797 might be ; for, apart from his rank, which was 
betrayed by his coat, he was so singularly ugly as scarcely to 
appear human. On inquiry it proved to be Marshal Jourdan. 
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There was some amusement in watching the different in^- 
dividuals who came to pay their court to the new dynasty* 
Many were personally and familiarly known to me as very 
loyal subjects of the last reign ; soldiers who would not have 
hesitated to put Louis-Philippe au fil de PSpee^ three 
months before, at the command of Charles X. But times 
were changed. They now came to show themsdves to the 
new sovereign ; most of them to manifest their disposition to 
be put in the way of preferment, some to reconnoitre, others 
to conceal their disaffection, and all to subserve their own in* 
terests. It was laughably easy to discern who were confident 
of their reception by being of the ruling party, who distrust, 
and who were indifferent. The last class was small. A ge- 
neral officer, whom I personally knew, looked like one who 
had found his way into a wrong house by mistake. He was 
a Bonapartist by his antecedents, and in his true way of 
thinking; 1)ut accident had thrown him into die hands of the 
Bourbons, and he had now come to see what might be gleaned 
from the House of Orleans. His reception was not flattering, 
and I could only compare the indecision and wavering of his 
manner to that of a regiment that falters before an unexpected 
volley. 

After amusing ourselves some time in the great throng, 
which was densest near the King, we went towards a secon- 
dary circle that had formed in another part of the room, where 
the Duke of Orleans had appeared. ' He was conversing with 
Lafiiyette, who immediately pcesented us all, in succession. 
The. Prince is a genteel, handsome young man, with a face 
much more Austrian than that of any of his family, so far as 
one can judge of what his younger brothers are likely to be 
hei*eafter. In form, stature, and movements, he singularly 

resembles W , and there, is also a good deal of likeness 

in the face, though in this particular the latter has the advan- 
tage« He was often taken for the Due de Cbartres during 
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ottr formtr P sMe mf at Paris. Our rtoeptioB wai gcadious, 
the Imip i» the throne appearing anxiouB io ^eaie every one. 

^it amnsiDg part of the «gmm is to follow. Fatigued widi 
stimding, we bad got ohairo in a eoraer of the room, h^iiid 
the throng, where the discourtesy of being seated slight eieape 
notice. The King soon after withdrew, and the eoaqpany im* 
mediately began to go away. Three-fonrths, periiaps, were 
gone, when an aide-de-^mmp came up to us and inquired if 
we were not the three Americans w1h> had been presented by 
Oeneral La&yette ? Being answered in ike affirmativse, he 
begged us to accompany him. He led us near a door at the 
odier end of the $aUe^ a room of great dimendons, iriiere we 
fosnd General Lafayette in waiting. The aide, or officer 
of the court, whichever might be his station, passed thnmi^ 
the door, oirt of which the King immediately came. It ap- 
peso^d to me as if the Geneml was not satisfied with our first 
reception, and vvidied to have it done over again. * The King 
looked grave, not to say discontented, and I saw, at a gbnce, 
that he could ha^ dispensed with this extra atteyition. Mr« 
M^Lane etanding n^Kt the door, he addressed a few words to 
Urn in Eagltth, which he speaks quite readily, and withoat 
much accent : indeed he said little to any one else, and the 
few words that he did utter were exeeedii^y general and 

unmeaning. Onoe he got as far as T-< , whom he adced 

if he came from New York, and he looked hard at me, who 
stood farlher from the door, mumbled something, bowed to 
m ril, and withdrew. I was stnidc with his manner, ^H^ich 
seemed v^ed and unwilling, and the whole thing appeared 
to me to be awkward and uncomfortable. I thought k a bad 
omen for the infhience of the Oeneral. 

By this time the great salie was neariy empty, and we 
moved off together to iiad our carriages. Oeneral Labyette 
pr ec eded us, of course, and as he walked dlowiy, and oeca- 
aeuslly flopped to converse, we were among the last in the 
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aaie^lMaiber. la jMusaUisiotoUMkstiMr outer aaieHob^^ 
Ifce General stepped aearly m liie door tir speek iagome ose. 

Mr. M'Lane and Mr. T being at his side, they so neaily 

stof ped the way that I remained some distance in the rear, in 
ordor tot to eloso it entirely* My poutioii woaU gite an 
ordioary obserrer roason to suppose that I did boI bdeng to 
the party. A young officer oC the court (i caU ikm aides, 
Ibougbi I b^ve, ibey were merely substUntes for ebam- 
berlaioSi dignitaries to which this vepuUiean ragn has noft 
yet given Inrth), was waiting in the outer room to pass, but 
a^^ared unwilling to press too olosely on a group irfwhieh 
GeMful Lafayette formed the {u^ineipal peisoB. He fidgeted 
and chafed evidently, but still kept politely at u distance. 
After two or three minutes the party n^ved on, but I remafiu- 
od stationary, watching the result Room was no sooner made 
than the officer brushed past, and gave vent to bis Mings 
by saying, quite loudly and distinctly, ^ Adiem^ VAmMqm /" 
- It is A pretty safe rule to bdieve that in the tone of eourtieis 
is r^iected tbe feeling of the menarcii. The attention to 
Gepwal LaCayette had appeared to me as singubrly aflheted 
and forced, and the manner of the King anything bnt natural; 
and several little oeourrenoes during tbe evening had tended 
to produce theimpression that die real inMuenee of tbe former, 
at tbe palace, might be set down as neit to nothings i never 
hid any faith in a republican king fimn die oommeocemeBt, 
bi^ this near new of the pevs^ml interoourse between the 
parties served to persuade «ie that Q«m*al LaCiyette bad 
been the ^pe of hie own good £udi and kind fedin^s. 

In descMdii^ the great stairs I meirtioned the oceurrenee 
JMSt reUtted to Mr. M'Lane, adding, that I thougitf the days of 
our firiend were numbered, and Aat a few months would pro- 
duce a schism between him Mid Louki^Philippe. Everything, 
9i the moment, however, looked so smiling, and so mn^ 
outward respect was lavished on General Lafayette, diot tMs 
opinion did not find fiiivour with my listener, #migh, I believe, 
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he fiaw reason to think differentlyy after another visit to court. 
We all got invitations to 4ine at the palace in a < ay or 
two* 



I did not, however, touch upon the ^^ adieu V Amirique^^ 
with General Lafayette, which I have always deemed a subject 
too deUci^ to be mentioned. ■ 

i^ He startled me by suddenly putting the question, whether I 
thought an executive, in which there should be but one agent, 
as in the United States, or an executive, in which there should 
be three, or five, would best suit the condition of France P 
Though so well acquainted with the boldness and steadiness 
of his views, I was not prepared to find his mind dwelling on 
such a subject, at the present moment. The state of France, 
however, is certainly extremely critical, and we ought not to 
be surprised at the rising of the people at any moment. 

I told General Lafayette, that, in my poor judgment, the 
question admitted of a good deal of controversy. Names did 
not signify much, but every administration should. receive its 
main impulses, subject to the common wishes and interests, 
irom a close conformity of views, whether there were one 
incumbent or a dozen. The English system certainly made 
a near approach to a divided executive, but the power was so 
distributed as to prevent much clashing; and when things 
went wrong, the ministers resigned; parliament, in effect, 
holding the control of tbe executive as well as of the legisla- 
tive branches of the government. Now I did not think France 
was prepared for such a polity, the French being accustomed 
to see a real as well as a nominal monarch, and the disposi- 
tion to intrigue would, for a long time to come, renAet* their 
adnainistrations fluctuaiing and insecure. A directory would 
either control the chambers, or be controlled by them. In 
the former case it would be apt to be divided in itself; in the 
latter, to agitate the chambers by factions that would not have 
the ordinary outlet of majorities to restore the equilibrium. 
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He TVais of opitaion himself that the eKpedient of a direc'^ 
tory had not suited the state of France. He asked me what 
I thought of universal suffrage for this country* I fold himp 
I thought it altogether unsuited to the present condition of 
France. I did not attach much faith to the old theory pf the 
necessary connexion between virtue and democracy, as acause; 
though it might, with the necessary limitations, follow as an 
effect. A certain degree of knowledge of its uses, action, and 
objects, was indist)ensable to a due exercise of the suffrage; 
not that it was required every elector should be learned in the 
theory of governments, but that he should know enough to 
understand the general connexion between his vote and his 
interests, and especially his rights. This knowledge was not 
at all difficult of attainment, in ordinary cases, when one had 
the means of coming at facts. In cases that admit of argu- 
ment, as in all the questions on political economy, I did not 
see that any reasonable degree of knowledge made the matter 
much better, the cleverest men usually ranging themselves on 
the two extremes of all mooted questions. Concerning the 
right of every man, who was qualified to use the power, to 
have his interests directly represented in a government, it was 
unnecessary to speak, the only question being who had and 
who had not the means to make a safe use of the right in 
practice. It followed from these views, that the great desi- 
derata were to ascertain what these means were. 

In the present state of the world, I thought it absolutely 
necessary that a man should be able to read, in order to exer- 
cise the right to vote with a prudent discretion. In countries 
where everybody reads, other qualifications might be trusted 
to, provided they were low and within reasonable reach of the 
mass; but, in a country like France, I would allow no man 
to vote until he knew how to read, if he were as rich as 
Croesus, 

I felt convinced the present system could not continue long 
in France. It might do for a few years, as a reaction; but 

2 
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'when things were restored to their aatuval oouMe, it would 
be found that there is an unnatural union between &etii that 
are peculiar to despotism^ and faets that are peeutiarijr ihe 
adjuncts of liberty; as in the provisions of the Code Napo^ 
leon, and in the liberty of the press, without naming a iMilti*^ 
tude of oAer discrepaneies. The juste milieu that b^ hftd so 
admirably described * eould not last long, but the government 
would soon find itself driven into strong measures, or into 
liberal measures, in order to sustain itself. Men could no 
more serve '^God and Mammon" in polities than in religion. 
I then related to him an anecdote that had occurred to myself 
the evening of the first anniversary of die present reign. 

On th^ night in question, I was in the Tuileries, with a 
view to see the fireworks. Tsdcing a station a little apart from 
the crowd, I found myself under a tree alone with a Frendi- 
man of some sixty years of age. After a short parley, iny 
companion, as usual, mistook me for an Enghsbman. On 
being toid his error, he immediately opened a conversation 
on the state of things in France. He asked me if I thought 
they would continue. I told him, no; that I thought two or 
three years woutd suffice to bring the present system to a 
dose. ^Monsieur," said my companion, ^you are mistaken. 
It will risquir^ ten years to dispossess those who have seized 
upon the government, since the last revolution. Ail the 

* ys^ea the term juste milieu was first used by the King, and adopted by 
Iris followers, Lafayette said in the Chamber, that '^ he Tery w€tt uader- 
t^^9d wh84t fi JH9t€ rmlimf ipeanl;, in any particulajr cs§e^ ff. v^itf^p^^Hmr 
more nor less than the truth, in that particular case : but as to a political 
party's always taking a middle course, under the pretence of being ia a 
juste miUeu, hs should Uk«n it to a discreet waa'tf layuig doym ^e ^popop- 
tion that four and four make eight, and a fool's crying 9ut^ ''Sir, you a|re 
wrong, for four and four make ten ; " whereupon the advocate for ike juste 
milieu on system, would be obliged to say, '< .Gentlemea, you aM equftUy in 
extremes, four and four make nine." Jt 19 the faftMoi^ (o j^y I^y^tte 
wanted esprit. This was much the cleverest thing the writer ever heard 
in the French Chambers, and, generally, he knew few men who said more 
vitty thio^i in a neat and unpretending manner tha^ 0«tt«r9^ liafaf ette. 
Indeed this was the bias of his niind, which wis little giy^n to profouflMl re- 
flections, though distinguished for ^fart ban sens. 
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jmug men ire growing up with (he nnw notioni, aid ip ton 
y«gr» ibey will b« frtropg enough to overturn the pFfnent 
09d«r of Uiing0. Rawember that I propheny the year 1840 
will iee n ^benge of governmeut in Franoe," 

Lafoyeito laughed at this prediction, which, he snid, did 
not quito equal hii impatience. He then alluded to (he ridi- 
cule wbteh bad bfien Ibf awn upon bin own idea of ^* A mo- 
■arehy miih repuMiean ia^ittttions/' and aekod me what I 
thought of the eyetom. Ae my anewer to thi«i ae well i^ ip 
bis othap quealioiui) will serve to lay before you my nwn opi- 
pioBa, whic^ yon have a right to etpect ffem me, as ^ trgveller 
fondariBg an ^uteouaft of what he has seen, I sbsll give ycm its 
substance, at length. 

So &p fipofli finding anything as ahsurd as if eommpdy pr»- 
tanded ii| the plan of a ^ throne surrounded by republican 
institutions,^' it appears to ma to be exactly the system best 
suited to the actual condition of Franee. By ^ mananchy^ 
however, a real mon^rahtcal government, or one in which the 
power of the sovereign is to predominate, is not to be under^ 
stood, in this instancci but such a semhlanee of a monareby 
as asists to?day, in England, and farmarly ^listed in Veniee 
and Genoa under t^eir Doges. In England the arist^eraey 
ioloriottdy rubs, through the king, and I see no reeson why 
in Franee, ft ^nstitu^ncy with a basesuffieiently broad t^ entitle 
i| to assume the name of a repuUic, might not rule, in its 4t|rn, 
in the same manner. In bo^k easea the sovereign would 
merely represent an abstraction ; the sovereign power wquld b^ 
wielded in Us nape, but at tha will e| the ean#tit^ien^; be 
would be a padiamentary echo, to pronoanaa the sentiment 
of the legislative bodies, whenever a chauge of men or achange 
of measure beeem^ necessary If is very (rue (hjit, under 
sash a syslem, Aerf would be no real separation* in principle, 
betwaan thakgida^iva and the enacutive brandies of govern^ 
pient ) but such is torday, and sndi has long been the actual 
condition of Pni^d, and her staiesmen are fond of saying, 
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th^ plan " works well.'' NoW| although the plan does not 
work half as well in England as is pretended, except for those 
who more especially reap its benefits, simply because the le- 
gislature is not established on a sufficiently popular basis, still 
it- works better, on the whole, for the public, than if the system 
were reversed, as was formerly the case, and the king ruled 
through the parliament, instead of the parliament ruling through 
the king. In France the facts are ripe for an extension of this 
principle, in its safest and most salutary manner. The French 
of the present generation are prepared to dispense with a 
hereditary and poUtical aristocracy, in the first place, nothing 
being more odious to themthan privileged orders, andno nation, 
not even America, having more healthful practices or wiser 
notions on this point than themselves. The experience of the 
last fifteen years has shown the difficulty of creating an inde- 
pendent peerage in France, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
government, sustained by the example and wishes of England, 
have been steadily directed to that object. Still they have 
the tvsLdiiioiissLnd prestige of a monarchy. Under such eir- 
cumstances, I see no difficulty in carrying out the idea of La- 
fayette. Indeed some such polity is indispensable, unless 
liberty is to be wholly sacrificed. All experience has shown 
that a king, who is a king in fact as well as name, is too strong 
for law, and the idea of restraining such a power by principles^ 
is purely chimerical. He may be curtailed in his authority, 
by the force of opinion, and by extreme constructions of these 
principles; but if this be desirable, it would be better to avoid 
the struggle, and begin, at once, by laying the foundation of 
the system in such a way as will prevent the necessity of any 
change. 

As respects France, a peerage, in my opinion, is neither 
desirable nor practicable. It is certainly possible for the king 
to maintain a chosen political corps, as long as he can maintain 
himself, which shall act in his interests and do his bidding; 
but it is folly to ascribe the attributes that belong to a peerage 
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to such a body of mercenaries. They resemble the famous 
mandamus counsellors, who had so great an agency in pre- 
cipitating our own revolution, and are more likely to achieve 
a similar disservice to their master than any thing else. Gould 
they become really independent, to a point to render them a 
masculine feature in the state, they would soon, by their com- 
binations, become too strong for the other branches of the go« 
vernment, as has been the case in England, and France would 
have a " throne surrounded by aristocratic institutions." The 
popular notion that an aristocracy is necessary to a monarchy, 
I take it, is a gross error. A titular aristocracy, in some shape 
or other, is always the consequence of monarchy, merely be- 
cause it is the reflection of the sovereign's favour, policy, or 
caprice; but political aristocracies like the peerage, have, nine 
times in ten, proved too strong for the monarch. France 
would form no exception to the rule; but, as men are apt to 
run into the delusion of believing it liberty to strip one of power, 
although his mantle is to fall on the few, I think it more than 
probable the popular error would be quite likely to aid the 
aristocrats in effecting their object, after habit had a little ac- 
customed the nation to the presence of such a body. This is 
said, however, under the supposition that the elements of an 
independent peerage could be found in France, a fact that I 
doubt, as has just been mentioned. 

If England can have a throne, then, surrounded by aristo- 
cratical institutions, what is there to prevent France from 
having a throne ^^ surrounded by republican institutions ?" 
The word " Republic," though it do.es not exclude, does not 
necessarily include the idea of a democracy. It merely means 
a polity, in which the predominant idea is the " public things,^ 
or common weal, instead of the hereditary and inalienable 
rights of one. It would be quite practicable, therefore, to 
establish in France such an efficient constituency as would 
meet the latter conditions, and yet to maintain the throne, as 
the machinery necessary, in certain cases, to promulgate the 
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will of thUi y«ry oemtituency. Thia if all^lhii ihe diroile doM 
in Englandy and why need il do mOre in Franot ? By fub'- 
itituling theb A more ODlarged oodititueiicy^ for die bdrough 
iyAtctm of Eiiglatidi the idta of Lafayette woilkl be 6oni|ileteIy 
fulfiitodi^ The reform in Englandf itaelfi ia quite likely to 
demonstrate that hil scheme waa not as monitrOus !» bat 
been Affirmed^ The throne of Franee should be dceupied ai 
Corsica is occupied, not fOr the affirtnativd good it does the 
nation^ so much as to prevent harm from its being ooeasionaUy 
vacant* 

In the course of the conversntion^ I gave to General La^* 
fayette the following outline of the form] of^ governsient I 
could wish to give to France, were I a Fren<}hmati, and had I 
a voice in the matter* I give it to you on the principle al^ 
ready avowed, or as a traveller furnishing his notions of the 
things he has seen, and because it may aid in giving you a 
better insight into my views of the state of this country. 

I would establish a monarchy, and Henry ¥« should be 
the monarch. I would select him on account of his youth, 
which will admit of his being educated in the notions neces- 
sary to his duty ; and on account of his birtbf which would 
strengthen his nominal governmenti audi by necessary con- 
nexion, the actual government : for I believe^ that, in their 
hearts, and notwithstanding the professions to the contrary, 
nearly half of France would gr^tly prefer the legitimate line 
of their ancient kings to the actual dynasty. This point set- 
tled, I would extend the suffrage as much as facts would jus^ 
tify ;. certainly so as to include a miHioa or a millioil and a 
half of electors. All idea of the representation o( property 
should be relinquished^ as the most corrupt, narrow, and vi- 
cious form of polity that has ever been devised, invariably 
tending to array one portion of the community against another, 
and endangering the very property it is supposed to protect. 
A moderate property qualification might be adopted, in oon- 
nexion with that of intelligence. The present scheme in 
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Franoe united, ib my view of the case, precisely the two wors^ 
fealuresofadinissioa to the suffrage that could be devised. 
The qualification of an elector is a given amount of direct 
contribution. This qualification is so high as to amount to 
reprSsentutioUj and France is already so taxed as to make a 
diminution of the burdens one of the first objects at which a 
good government would aim ; it follows, that as the ends of 
liberty are attained, its foundations would be narrowed, and 
the representation of property would be more and more as- 
sured. A simple property qualification would, therefore, I 
think, be a better scheme than the present. 

Each department should send an allotted number of depu- 
ties, the polls being distributed on the American plan. Re- 
specting the term of service, there might arise various consi- 
derations, but it should not exceed five years, and I would 
prefer three. The[present house of peers should be convert- 
ed into a senate, its members to sit as long as the deputies. I 
see no use in making the term of one body longer than the 
odier, and I think it very easy to show that great injury has 
arisen fi'om the practice among ourselves. Neither do I see 
the advantage of having a part go out periodically ; but, on 
the contrary, a disadvantage, as it leaves a representation of 
old, and, perhaps, rejected opinions, to struggle with the opi- 
nions of the day. Such collisions have invariably impeded the 
action and disturbed the harmony of our own government I 
would have every French elector vote for eadb senator ; thus 
the local interests would be protected by the deputies, while 
the senate would strictly represent France. This united ac- 
tion would control all things, and the ministry would be an 
emanation of their will, of which the king should merely be 
the organ. 

I have no doubt the action of our own system would be 
better, could we devise some plan by which a ministry should 
supersede the present executive. The project of Mr. Hill- 
house, that of making the senators draw lots annually for the 
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office of President, is, in my opinion, better than the elective 
system ; but it would be, in a manner, liable to the old ob- 
jection, of a want of harmony between the different branches 
of the government. France has all the machinery of royalty, 
in her palaces, her parks, and the other appliances of the con- 
dition ; and she has, moreover, the necessary habits and opi- 
nions, while we have neither. There is, therefore, just as 
much reason why France should not reject this simple expe- 
dient for naming a ministry, as there is for our not adopting 
it. Here, then, would be, at once, a 'throne surrounded by 
republican institutions," and, although it would not be a 
throne as powerful as that which France has at present, it 
w6uld, I think, be more permanent than one surrounded by 
bayonets, and leave France, herself, more powerful, in the 
end. 

^^ The capital mistake made in 1830, was that of establishing 
the throne before establishing the republic ; in trusting to 
men instead of trusting to institutions. 

I do not tell you that Lafayette assented to all that I said. 
He had reason for the impracticability of setting aside the 
personal interests which would be active in defeating such a 
reform, that involved details and a knowledge of character 
to which I had nothing to say ; and, as respects the Due de 
Bordeaux, he affirmed that the reign of the Bourbons was 
over in France. The country was tired of them. It may 
appear presumptuous in a foreigner to give an opinion 
against such high authority ; but, '^ what can we reason but 
from what we knowP^' and truth compels me to say, I cannot 
subscribe to this opinion. My own observation, imperfect 
though it be, has led to a different conclusion. I believe 
there are thousands, even among those who throng the Tui- 
leries, who would hasten to throw off the mask at the first 
serious misfortune that should befall the present dynasty, and 
who would range themselves on the side of what is called 
legitimacy. In respect to parties, I think the republicans 
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the boldest, in po$$ession of the most talents compared to 
numbers, and the least numerous ; the friends of the King 
(active and passive) the least decided, and the least connected 
by principle, though strongly connected by a desire to pro- 
secute their temporal interests, and more numerous than the 
republicans ; the Carlists or Henriquinquists the most 
numerous, and the most generally, but secretly, sustained by 
the rural population, particularly in the west anil $outh. 
r- Lafayette frankly admitted, what all now seem disposed 
to admit, that it was a fault not to have made sure of the 
institutions before the King was put upon the throne. He 
affirmed, however, it was much easier to assert the wisdom 

I 

of taking this precaution, than to have adopted it in fact 
The world, I believe, is in error about most of the political 
events that succeeded the three days. 
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The Cholera in Paris. — Its frightful ravages. — ^Desertion of the city — ^My 
determination to remain. —Deaths in the higher classes. — ^Unexpected 
arrival and retreat.— Praiseworthy conduct of the Autl^orities. — ^The 
Cholera caricatured ! — Invitation from an English General. — ^Atmosphe- 
rical appearance denoting the arrival of the Cholera. — ^Lord Robert Fitas- 
gerald.-^Dinner at the house of Madame de 
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We have had little to occupy us since my last letter, but 
the cholera, which alighted in the heart of this great and 
crowded metropoUs like a bomb. Since the. excursion on the 
frontiers last year, and our success in escaping the quaran^ 
tine, I had thought little of this scourge, until the subject was 
introduced at my own table by a medical man who was 
among the guests. He cautiously informed us that there 
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tircm MfiHMAi ocMjeetttres among the fftottlty on tbd 0tibjtet, 
uj that he WM fearful Parte was not to go udscalbod. 
When aparti he privately added^ that he had aotuidly seen a 
ease, which he could impute to no other disease but that of 
Asiatic cholera. 

The next day a few dark hints were given in the journals, 
and, with frightful rapidtty, reports followed that raised the 
daily deaths 10 dear a thousand. The change in the appear- 
ance of the town was magical, for the strangers generally 
fled, while most of the habituei of the streets in our imme- 
diate vicinity were soori numbered with the dead. There 
was a succession of apple- women seated at the corners, be« 
tween the Rue St. Dominique and the Pont Royal, with 

whose faces I had become intimate in the course of P^ *s 

traffic, as we passed to and fro, between the hotel and the 
Tuileries. Every one of these disappeared ; the last, I was 
told, dropping from her chair, and dying before those who 
came to her aid had reached the nearest hospital. 

One case, among multitudes, will serve to give you a faint 
idea of the situation of Paris, at this moment of severe af- 
fliction. Returning from a walk through the deserted streets 
one morning, I saw a small collection of people around the 
porte^cochire of our hotel. A matchseller had been seized 
with the disease, at the gate, and was then sustained on one 
of the stone seats, which are commonly used by the servants. 
I had her carried into the court, and made such appUcations 
as had been recommended by the faculty. The patient was a 
robust woman of middle age, accompanied by her mother, 
both having come in from a distant village, to raise a few 
sous by selling matches. In making the applications, I had oo- 
easion to observe the means by which these poor people sus- 
tain life. Their food consisted of fragments of hard dried 
bread, that had been begged, or bought, in the course of 
their progress* ^ 

While two or three of us were busied about the daughter, 
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did Biotb^ kliell on tht pat^oieilt^ And^ with nimming eyes^ 
prftjed for htr obild^ for us^ and for herielft There wai 
fomeduDg iMtsoritiably ioubhing in this dUpIay of strong tuh 
tural tM^ bdtWdea IboM wbd were plunged so deep in misery^ 
A pi^ee of flYe fraaee waa put into the haiidt of the old wo-* 
man, but, though she blessed the doiibr, her look wAi not 
arerted an inttaiit from the agony depicted in bei* daughter's 
faoe^ Bdr did sbo appew oouseiotis of what she possessedi a 
moment after. The earrieni firotn the hospital boro the siek 
woDaan aw^y^ ai^ the mother proinised to returli^ in a day 
or two, to let tne know the result. Not appedriag, an in^ 
quiry was lUade at the hospital^ and the answiir was^ that tbey 
were both dead I 

In this manlier aotne ten ot fifteen tbousilnd Were swept 
away in a few weeks. Not only hotelSf but| in some in* 
staneesi nearly whole streets were depo|>ulated* As et ery 
one fled, who cCKild with eonyenienoe of propriety quit the 
town^ you may feel surprised that we e|ios^ to remain* When 
the deaths inereased to eight or nide hundred a dayi and oar 
own quarter began to be VisUed« I felt it to be a duty to those 
under my ebargdi to retire to some of the ptaeeii without tho 
limits of the diseaie. The trunks Were pidied^ the earriago 
was in tbd eourt^ and my passports were signed, wheil A-^--^ 
was suddenly taken i\l Although the disei«e wait not the 
(^lera^ I begat to ddenlate the idiaoces of ilny oile ef ils be- 
ing SMaedf Myself for instanee^ in One of the yillages of the^ 
envifOnSy aild the helpless condition of a family of females in 
a foreign eommity^ under such circumstanees^ The result 
was a deterininatioo to remain^ and to trust to Proridence* 
We bayO eonsequently staid in our apartments through it alU 
although two slight eases haye occurred in the hotel, «id 
hundreds lirChmd h. 

The manner Hi which indiyiduald known to u^ haye ya*- 
niriied^ as it were, from before our eyes, has been shoekini^y 
sudden^ To-day ike report may be thai the miHtman is 
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gone ; yesterday it was the btttcfaer's boy ; the day before the 
poulterer, and presently a new servant appears with a mes- 
sage from a friend, and on inquiring for his predecessor, we 
learn that he is dead. Ten or fifteen cases of this sort have 
occurred among those with whom we are in constant and iin^ 
mediate connexion. * 

The deaths in the higher classes, at first, were compara- 
tively few, but of late several of the most distinguished men of 
France have been seized. Among them are M. Perier, the 
prime minister, and the General Lamarque. Prince Castel- 
cicala, too, the Neapolitan Ambassador, is dead, in our neigh- 
bourhood; as, indeed, are very many others. There is one 
short street quite near us, out of which, it is said, between 
seventy and eighty dead have been carried. The situation of 
all this faubourg is low, and that of the street particularly so. 

Dr. S , of North Carolina, who, with several other 

young physicians, has done credit to himself by his self-de- 
votion and application, brought in the report of the appear- 
ance of things, once or twice a week, judging of the state of 
the disease more from the aspect of the hospitals, than from 
the published returns, which are necessarily and, perhaps, 
designedly, imperfect. He thinks of the first hundred that 
were admitted at the Hotel Dieu, all but one died, and that 
one he does not think was a case of Asiatic cholera at all. 

All this time, the more frequentedstreets of Paris presented, 
in the height of the usual season too, the most deserted as- 
pect. I have frequently walked on the terrace of the Tuile- 
ries when there were not a dozen others in the whole garden, 
and driven from my own hotel in the Rue St. Dominique to 
the Place Yenddme without meeting half a dozen vehicles, in- 
cluding j^acre« and cabriolets de place. 

I was returning one day from the Rue de la Pais, on foot, 
during the height of the disease, at the time when this gay and 
magnificent part of the town looked peculiarly deserted. 
There was scarcely a soul in the street but the laquais de 
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place^ the ^argoks^ and the cb^mbermsiicls of the public ho*- 
tels, that abound in this quarter. These were at the gate- 
ways, with folded arms, a picture in themselves of the al- 
tered condition of the town. Two travelling carriages drove 
in from the Rue de Rivoli, and there was at once a stir among 
those who are so completely dependent on travellers for their 
bread. ^^ On part ^"^ was, at first, the common and mournful 
^11 from one group to another, until the mud on the car- 
riage-wheels caught the attention of some one, who cried 
out ^' On arrive ! " The appearance of the strangers under 
such circumstances, seemed to act like a charm. I felt no 
little surprise at seeing them, and more, when a hand beckoned 

to me from a carriage window. It was Mr. H , of New 

York, an old schoolfellow, and a friend of whom we had seen 
a good deal during our travels in Europe. He had just come 
from England, with his family, and appeared astonished to 
find Paris so deserted. He told me that Mr. Van Buren was 
in the other carriage. He had choseaan unfortunate mo- 
ment for his visit. I went to see the H s next morning, 

and it was arranged that they should come and pass the suc- 
ceeding day in the Rue St. Dominique ; but they disappointed 

us. The day following I got a letter from H , dated 

Amiens, written on his way to England ! They had been 
imprudent in coming, and wise in hurrying away from the 
frightful scene. I believe that Mr* Van Buren remained but a 
day or two. 

Although most of our acquaintances quitted the town, a few 
thought it safer to remain in their own comfortable apart- 
mentS) than to run the hazards of travelling; for, in a short 
time, most of the north of France was suffering under the 
same grievous affliction. The authorities conducted them- 
selves weU, and there have been very many instances of noble 
self-devotion, on the part of private individuals, the French 
character never appearing to better advantage. In this re- 
spect, notwithstaading the general impression to the contrary. 
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I am mlinai ta belmai aftar a good daal 0f inquiry, that 
Paris has aicquittad itself beitar (ban London. The Frenab, 
certainly, am lass dispoaad, aaa rule, to ^^hida their light un- 
der a bmbel,'' than most other people $ but, on the spot and a 
looker-on, my raspeet for their feelings and philanthropy has 
bean greatly raised by their eonduet during this terrible ea^- 
lamity. 

Notwithstanding the horror of the disease, soma of the 
more proipinant traits of national eharaatar ba¥e shown 
themselvifs lately. Among other things, the artists have 
taken to capiaaturing the aholera I One gats to be so hard- 
ened by exposure, as to be able to luigh at even these 
proofs of moral obtusenass. Odd enough traits of charaeter 
are developed by seeing men ui^der sueh trying eireum- 
staneas« During one of the worst periods of the disease, I 
met a eountryman in the street, who, though otherwise a 
dever man, has the weakness to think the demoeracy of 
Am^aa its greatest blot. I asked him why he ranmined in 
Paris, having no family, Bor any sufficient indueemant? 
^f Oh,'* said be, 'Ut is a disease that only kills the rabbla : 
I feel 90 aon^n— 40 yo{i ?" I told him that, uMar my per 
auliar airaumstaneas, {felt a gr^at dftal of uneasiness, though 
oat enough to make an qur^flecting flight. A few ^ys af^ 
terwards I missed him, and, on inquiry , laarped that ha had 
floA. Smna nn^kmrn had died in our faubourg, whan be 

and one of a fellow feeling, finding a taint '' h§(waan tho 

wind and their Uftbilily," forthwith haat a vUm\ I 

During the height of the malady, an pl4 %mM fmmi 
ofifior, whQ b^d sprvad in India, and wh^ wm WW rftpding 
near us, seat ma an invitation to dinner, ^ad <rf seeing no 
one, I went, Bw eveyytbing was as tranauil as If w w#f e 
living in to purest atmosphere in Eui^ptf Sip — — ^^^^^^^ 
myhiiit, i^aarved that ho had gpt seasoned in India, and that 
ho h^Y#d g(^ lipids pu? of the best pyevwtivas §gaii^ 

the diseaii^. Tb9 Qf^wi de -rr— cawt m m^ l»«^i^ 4ii»«#? 
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was announced, and whispered to me that some twelve or 
fifteen hundred had been buried the previous day, although 
less than a thousand had been reported. This gentleman 
told a queer anecdote, which he said came from very re- 
spectable authority, and whidi he gave- as he had heard it. 
About ten days before the cholera appeared, a friend of his 
had accompanied one of the Polish generals, who fi^^ pow 
in Paris, a ^hori distant into the eon nUry 'to dina, Oa quit- 
ting the house, the Pole stopped to gaze intently at the hori- 
zon. His companion inquired what he saw, when, pointing 
to a hazy appearance in the atmosphere, of rath^p ^^ ui^usual 
Jdnd, the other said, " You will hav^ the cholera here in )ess 
than ten d^ys; such appearances always preceded H in the 
North," As M. de observed, « I tell it as I heard it." 

Sir '^' r— ' did me the favour, on that ocpasjop, tp inr 

jtroduce me to a mild gentleman-like ol^ man, who greatly 
jresembled one of the (fmei old school pf our own^ which is »q 
i^t |li9£^ppear|ng before the bustling, fussy, ni9i|ey-|;ettij9|^ 
race of the day. It ^as ][iprd Rojbert Fitzgerald, a brother pf 
the unfortunate Lord Edward, and the l?f oth^r pf whoin he 
$p pleas^ptly sp^a)c9 in his natural apd §paiiab}e letterjs, as 
^' pienipo 3ob." Thi^ gentlemafi is since d.ead, b^vip^, as I 
he^. Caller a victim ^o the c)iol^ra. 

J w^pt to qm otb^r dinner, durinj^ J^ig s^mf ^ Ae^v\i^^}Of{, 

f^y^ by Madame d^ B , a w^m^i^ ^hp has so piyigl^ 

ypguje, as to dissemble, in her house, p^Qple pf tfee iii^p^t cp^- 
flipjtjipg opinjippis and opppsite ch^r^eter^, On thi^ pc(^ioii, 
I yjidA surpr^iiB^ to h.ev fropi Marsha) — :— ^ onp of the giiest^, 
thiit miaqy bpji^ye the cljioler^ \o bp coptagioiif Tbitt §uch 
f^n opmion should preya^ ampnjef thp mass, wj|S natural 
enough, but I was not prepared to hear it from so high a 
quarter. 

A gentleniM mentipnedj at this dinger, that the diestructicm 
among the porters had heea fearful. A bxaa^ ^ bk vm thp 
proprietor of five hotels, and the pprler$ of all are i}ead I 
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LETTER III. 

Insecurity of tlie GoremmneL— Louis-Philippe and the Pear.^Carieatnres. 

— U^ess of the Poblic.Men of France.— The Dnke de Vahny.— Care- 
' worn ai^ect of Society under the New R^ime.— ^'/outroyersy in France 

respecting the Cost of Go?ernAient in America. — Conduct of American 

Agents in Europe. 

Dear , 



The government is becoming every day less secure, and 
wh3e it holds language directly to the contrary, it very well 
knows it cannot depend on the attachment of the nation. It 
has kept faith with no one, and the mass looks coldly on, at 
the political agitation that is excited, in all quarters, by the 
Carlists and the i^epublicans. The bold movement of the 
Duchess of Berri, although it has been unwise and unreflect- 
ing, has occasioned a good deal of alarm, and causes great 
uneasiness in this cabinet.* 

In a country where the cholera could not escape being 
caricatured-, you will readily imagine that the King has 
fared no better. The lower part of the face of Louis-Philippe 
is massive, while his forehead, without being mean, narrows 
in a way to give the outline a shape not unlike that of a pear. 
An editor of one of the publications of caricatures being on 
trial for a libel, in his defence, produced a large pear, in order 
to illustrate his argument, which ran as follows : — People 
fancied they saw a resemblance in some one feature of a ca- 
ricature to a particular thing ; this thing, again, might re- 

* Louis-Philippe has been more singularly favoured by purely fortuitous 
events than, probably, ever fell to the fortune of one in his situation. The 
death of the Duke of Reichstadt, the arrest and peculiar position of the 
Duchess of Berri, the failure of the different attempts to assassinate and 
seize him, and the sudden death of the young Napoleon Bonaparte, in Italy 
(the son of Louis), are among the number. 
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semble another thing; that thing a third; and thus from one 
to another, until the face of some distinguished individual 
might be reached. He put it to the jury whether such forced 
constructions were safe. " This, gentlemen," be continued, 
" is a common pear, a fruit well known to all of you. By 
ciitting here, and here," using bis knife as he spoke, ^' some- 
thing like a resemblance to a human face is obtained : by 
clipping here, again, and shaping there, one gets a face that 
some may fancy they know ; and should I, hereafter, publisb 
an engraving of a pear, why everybody will call it a caricature 
of a man !" You will understand that, by a dexterous use of 
the knife, such a general resemblance to the countenance of 
the King was obtained, that it was instantly recognised. The 
man was rewarded for bis cleverness by an acquittal, and, 
since that time, by an implied convention, a rude sketch of a 
pear is understood to allude to the King. The fruit abounds 
in a manner altogether unusual for the season, and, at this 
moment, I make little doubt, that some thousands of pears are 
drawn in chalk, coal, or other substances, on the walls of the 
capital. During the carnival, masquers appeared as pears, 
with pears for caps, and carrying pears, and all this with a 
boldness and point that must go far to convince the King^hat 
the extreme license he has affepted hitherto to allow, cannot 
very well accord with his secret intentions to bring France 
back to a government of coercion. The discrepancies that 
necessarily exist in the present system will, sooner or later, 
destroy ft. 

Little can be said in favour of caricatures. They address 
themselves to a faculty of the mind that is the farthest removed 
from reason, and, by consequence, from the right; and it is a 
prostitution of the term to suppose that they are either cause 
or effect, as connected with liberty. Such things may cer- 
tainly have their effect, as means, but every good cause is so 
much the purer for abstaining from the use of questionable 
agencies. An reste^ there is really a fatality of feature and 

3 
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expression common to the pnblic liieD of this GOtmtry thftt is 
a strong provocative to caricature. The revolution and em- 
pire appear to have given rise to a state of feeling that has 
broken out with marked sympathy, in the countenance. The 
French, as a nation, are fkr from handsome, though brilliant 
exceptions exist; and it strikes me that they who appear in 
public life are jast dmong the ugliest of the whole people. 
. Not long since I dindd at the table of Mr. de , in com- 
pany with Mr. B. of New York. The company 6oiisi^6d of 
some twebty nien, all of ^hom had played conspicubliS parts 
in the course of the last thirty ye^rs. I pointed out the pecu- 
liarity just mentioned to my companion, and asked him if 
there Was a single face at table which had the placid, digni- 
fied," and contented look which denotes the bonsciottsness of 
right motives, ^ frank independence, and a mind at peace with 
itself. We could not discover one ! I have little dOubt that 
national physiognomy is affected by national charactei". 

You may form some idea, on the other hand, of the perfect 
simplicity and good taste that prevails in French society, by a 
tittle occurrence on the day just mentioned. A gentleiiian, of 
singularly forbidding countenance, sat next us ; and, in the 
course of the conversation, he mentioned the fact that he had 
once passed a year in New York, of which place he conversed 

with interest and vivacity. B was anxious to know 

who this gentleman might be. t could only say that tie was 
a man of great aicuteness and knowledge, whom I had often 
met in society, but, as to his name, I did not remember ever 
to have heard it. He had always conducted himself in the 
simple manner that he witnessed, and it was my impression 
that he was the private sebretary of the master of the house, 
who was a dignitary of the state, for I had oRen met him at 
the same table. Here the matter rested for a few days. 

The following week we removed into the Rue St. Domi- 
nique. Directly opposite to the porte-cochere of our hotel 
was the porte-cochere of an hotel that had once belonged to 
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the Princei of Conti. A day or two after the removal, I saw 
the unknown gentleman coming out of the gateway opposite, 
as I was about to enter our owii. He bowed, saluted me by 
name, and passed on. BeHeving this a good occasion to as* 
certain who he was, I crossed the street, and asked the porter 
for the name of the gentleman who had just gone out. ** Mais, 
c'est Monsieur le Dae I " " Duke I— what Duke ? " "Why, 
Monsieur le Due de Valmy, the proprietor of this hotel !" It 
was the younger Kdkrman, the hero of Marengo I * 

But I could fill volumes with anecdotes of a similar nature ; 
for, in these countries, in which men of illustrious deeds 
abound, one te never disturbed in society by the fussy pre- 
tension and swagger that is apt to mark the presence of a 
hicky speoulat<n* in the stocks. Battles, unlike bargains, are 
rarely disoussed in society. I have already told you how 
Kttle sensation is produced in Paris by the presence of a cele- 
brity, though in no part of the world is more delicate respect 
pmd to those who have earned renown, whether in letters, 
arts, or arms. Like causes, however, notoriously produce 
like eflEets; and, I think, under the new regime, which is 
purdy a money-power system, directed by a mind whose 
ambiUon is wealth, that one really meets here more of that 
^^egger of stoete and lucky speculations, in the world, than 
was formerly the case. Society is decidedly less graceful, 
more care-worn, and of a worse tone to-day, than it was pre- 
vtousiy to the revolution of 1830. I presume the elements 
are tmcbimged, but the ebullition of the times is throwing the 
scnm to^e surface; a natural but temporary consequence 
of the present i^te of things. 

Whae wilting to^ou in ibis destiltm'y manner, I shall seize 
Ae occasion to give the outline of a little occurrence of quite 
recent ^ate, and wbteh is, in some measure, of personal in- 
terest to myself. A eofttrovcrsy concerning the cost of go- 

* He is since dead. 

3* 
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vernment, was commenced some. time in November last, 
under the following circumstances, and has but just been con* 
eluded. As early as the July preceding, a writer in the em* 
ployment of the French government produced a laboured ar- 
ticle, in which he attempted to show that, head for head, the 
Americans paid more for the benefits of government than the 
French. Having the field all to himself, both as to premises 
and conclusions, this gentleman did not fail to. make out a 
strong case i^ainst us ; and, as a corollary to this proposi- 
tion, which was held to be proved, he, and others of his 
party, even went so far as to affirm that a republic, in the 
nature of things, must be a more expensive polity than a 
monarchy. 

This extravagant assertion had been considered as esta- 
blished, by a great many perfectly well-meaning people, for 
some months, before I even knew that it had ever been made. 
A very intelligent and a perfectly candid Frenchman men- 
tioned it one day, in my presence, admitting that he had been 
staggered by the boldness of the proposition, as well as by 
the plausibility of the arguments by which it had been main- 
tained. It was so contrary to all previous accounts of the 
matter, and was, especially, so much opposed to all I had told 
him, in our frequent disquisitions on America, that he wished 
me to read the statements, and to refute them, should it seem 
desirable. About the same time. General Lafayette made a 
similar request, sending me the number of the periodical that 
contained the communication, and suggesting the expediency 
of answering it. I never, for an instant, doubted, the perfect 
right of an American, or any one else, to expose the errors 
that abounded in this pretended statistical account, but I had 
little disposition for the task. Having, however, good reason 
to think it was aimed covertly at General Lafayette, with 
the intention to prove his ignorance of the America he so 
much applauded, I yielded to his repeated requests, and wrote 
a hasty letter to him, dissecting, as well as my knowledge and 
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limited access to authorities permitted, the mistakes of the 
other side. This letter produced replies, and the controversy 
was conducted through different channels, and by divers 
agents, up to a time when the varying and conflicting facts of 
our opponents appeared to be pretty well exhausted. It was 
then announced that instructions had been sent to America to 
obtain more authentic information ; and we were promised a 
farther exposure of the weakness of the American system, 
when the other side should receive this re-enforcement to 
thieir logic. * 

I have no intention of going over this profitless controversy 
with you, and have adverted to it here, solely with a view to 
make you acquainted with a state of feeling in a portion of our 
people, that it may be useful not only to expose, but correct.f 

* No such exposure has ever been made ; and the writer understood, 
some time before he quitted France, that the information received from 
America proved to be so unsatisfactory, that the attempt was abandoned. 
The writer, in managing his part of the discussion, confined himself prin- 
dpally to the state of New York, being in possession of more documedts in 
reference to his own state, than to any other. Official accounts, since 
published, have confirmed the accuracy of his calculations ; the actual re- 
turns varying but a few sous a head from his own estimates, which were in 
so much too liberal, or against his own side qf the question. 

t See my Letter to General Letfayettet published by Baudry, Paris. 
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LETTER IV. 

Gradual disappearance of the Cholera. — ^Death ofM. Casimir Perief. — His 
FtiM€ral.-**FuiieMd of General Lunerqee.-^MegaificMit Military Btoott. 
— ^The Due de Fitijame8.-^An Alarm.-^First aiymptoms of popular Revolt 
—Scene on the Pont Royal. — Charge on the people by a body of cavalry. 
-^The i99MMttlHm«. --General Lafayette Md the 9v$mH Rtmgt.^^Fi^pvAMt 
Prejudices in France, England, and America. — Contest ift the Qutftier 
Montmartre. — The Place Louis XVI. — A frightened Sentinel. — Pictu- 
resque Bivouac of troops in the Carousel.— CrUica! situation. — ^Night- 
view firon the Pont dee Arts.^Ai^eaMMe of the Streets on the foilow<- 
ing morning. — England an enemy to Liberty.-«-A£iir at the Porte St 
Denis. — Procession of Louis-Philippe through the streets. — Contest in 
(he St. M*ry.— sudden Paftie.—lrefrdf of a national Guard and a yenng 
Conscript. — ^Dinner with a Courtier. — Suppression of the Revolt. 

Deah *— — , 

EvENiB have ifaickeoed siooe my last letter. The obolera 
gradually disappeared, until it ceased to be the subject of con-^ 
versatioD. As soon as tl^ deaths diminished to two or three 
hundred a day^ mott people became easy ; and wheft they got 
below a hundred, the disease might be said to be forgotten. 
But though the malady virtually disappeared, the public was 
constantly reminded of its passage by the deaths of those who, 
by force of extraordinary care, had been lingering under its 
fatal influence. M. Casimir Perier was of the number, and his 
death has been seized on as a good occasion to pass a public 
judgment on the measures of the government of the juste 
milieUj of which he has been popularly supposed to b^ the 
inventor, as well as the chief promoter. This opinion, I be- 
lieve, however, to be erroneous. The system of the juste 
milieu means little more than to profess one thing and to dp 
another ; it is a stupendous fraud, and sooner or later will be 
so viewed and appropriately rewarded. It is a profession of 
liberty, with a secret intention (o return to a government of 
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force, availing itseV of such meaii$ as offer, of which the mo^t 
obvious, at present, are the stagnation of trade and the pressing 
necessities of all who depend on industry, in a country that is 
taxed nearly beyond endurance. Neither M. Perier, nor any 
other man, is the prince mover of such a system ; for it depends 
on the Fs^ther of Ues, who usually employs the most willing 
agents he can discover. The inventor of the policy, s^b Dia- 
bolo^ is now in London. M. Perier had the merits of deci- 
sion, courage, and busine^ talents ; and, so far frpm being 
the founder of the present system, he had a natural frankness, 
the usual concomitant of courage, that, under other circum- 
stances, I thipk, would have indisposed hiip to its deceptions. 
But he was a manufacturer, and his spinning-jennies were 
very closely conneqt^d with hi^ poUtical faith. Another state 
of the iparket would, mo^t probably, have brought him again 

into the liberal ranks. 

The liiniBral obsequies of M. Perier having been loudly an- 
nounced as a test of public opinion, I walked out, the morning 
they took place, to view the pomp. It amounted to little more 
than the effect which the patronage of the ministry can at any 
lime produce. There was a display of troops and of the em- 
ployes of the government, but little apparent sympathy on the 
part of the mass of the population. As the deceased was a 
man of many good qualities, this indifference was rather 
studied, proceeding from the discipline and collision of party 
politics. As a^ji attempt to prove that the juste ffiilieu met 
with popular approbation, I think the ejiperiment was a fai- 
lure. 

Very different was the result, in a similar attempt made by 
the opposition, at the funeral of General Lamarque. This 
distinguished officer fell also a victim to the cholera, and his 
iaterment took place on the 4ih of June. The journals of the 
ppposition had called upon its adherents to appear on this 
occasion, in order to convince the King and his ministers that 
they wei*e pursuipg a dangerous course^ and one in which 
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they were not sustained by the sentiment of the nation. The 
preparations wore a very different appearance from those 
made on the previous occasion. Then everything clearly 
emanated from authority; now, the government was visible 
in little besides its arrangements to maintain its own ascen- 
dency. The military rank of the deceased entitled him to a 
military escort, and this was freely accorded to his friends ; 
perhaps the more freely, from the fact that it sanctioned the 
presence of so many more bayonets than were believed to be 
at the command of the ministers. It was said there were 
twenty thousand of the National Guards present in uniform, 
wearing, however, only their side-arms. This number may 
have been exaggerated, but there certainly were a great many. 
The whole procession, including the troops, has been estimated 
at a hundred thousand men. The route was by the Boule- 
vards to the Jardin des Plantes, where the body was to be 
delivered to the family of the deceased, in order to be trans- 
ported to the South of France for interment. Having other 
engagements, I merely viewed the preparations, and the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies, when I returned to our own 
quiet quarter of the town to pursue my own quiet occupations. 

The day passed quietly enough with us, for the Faubourg 
St Germain has so many large hotels, and so few shops, that 
crowds are never common; and, on this occasion, all the 
floating population appeared to have completely deserted us, 
to follow the procession of poor Lamarque. I do notremember 
to have alluded to the change produced in this particular, by 
the cholera, in the streets of Paris. It is supposed that at least 
ten thousand of those who have no other abodes, except the 
holes into which they crept at night, were swept out of them 
by this fell disease. 

About five o'clock, I had occasion to go to the Rue de Ri- 
voli, and I found the streets and the garden with much fewer 
people in them than was usual at that hour. There I heard 
a rumour that a slight disturbance had taken place on the 
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Boulevard des Italiens, in consequence of a refusal of the Due 
de FKzjames, a leading Carlist, to take off his Hat to the body 
of Lamarque, as he stood at a balcony. I had often met Ai- 
de Fitzjames in society, and, although a decided friend of the 
old regime, I knew his tone of feeling and manners to be too 
good, to credit a tale so idle. By a singular coincidence, the 
only time I had met with Gen/Bral Lamarque in private was 
at a little dinner given by Madame de M , at which Mon- 
sieur de Fitzjames was also a guest. We were but five or six 
at table, and nothing could be more amicable, or in better 
taste, than the spirit of conciliation and moderation that pre- 
vailed between men so widely separated by opinion. This 
was not long before Gen. Lamarque was attacked by his final 
disease, and as there appeared to me to be improbability in 
the rumour of the affair of the Boulevards, I quite rightly set 
it down as one of the exagerations that daily besiege our ears. 
It being near six, I consequently returned home to dinner, 
supposing that the day would end as so many had ended 
before. 

We were at table, or it was about half-past six o'clock, 
when the drum beat the rappeL At one period, scarcely a 
day passed that we did not hear this summons ; indeed, so 
frequent did it become, that I make little doubt the govern- 
ment resorted to it as an expedient to strengthen itself, by 
disgusting the National Guards with the frequency of the 
calls ; but of late, the regular weekly parades excepted, wo 
had heard nothing of it. A few minutes latdr, Francois, who 
had been sent to the porte-cochire^ returned with the intel- 
ligence that a soldier of the National Guard had just passed 
it, bleeding at a wound in the head. On receiving this in- 
formation, I left the hotel and proceeded towards the river. 
In the Rue du Bac, the great thoroughfare of the faubourg, I 
found a few men, and most of the women, at their shop- 
doors, and porteS'CochireSf but no one could say what was 
going on in the more distant qustrters of the town. There 
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were a few people oa the quays and bridges, and, bere and 
tbere, a solitary National Guard wa3 going to his place of 
rendezvous, I walked rapidly through the garden, which, 
at that hour, was nearly empty, as a matter of coursOy and 
passing under the arch of the palace, crossed the court and 
the Carrousel to la Hue de Richelieu. A profound calm 
reigned in and about the chateau; the sentinels and loungers 
of the Guards seeming as tranquil as usual. There was no 
appearance of any coming and going with intelligence, and I 
inferred that the royal family was either at St. Cloud, or at 
Neuilly. Very few people were in the Place, or in the st^reets; 
but those who were, paused occasionally, looking about them 
with curiosity, and almost uniformly in a bewildered and in- 
quiring manner^ 

I bad jreacbed the colonnade of the TheAtre Fran(aiS| when 
a strong party of gendarmes d ^eheval y^ent scouring up the 
street, at a full gallop. Their passage was so swift and sudr 
den, that J cannot say in which direction they came, or whi- 
ther they went, with the exception that they took the roa4 tP 
the Boulevards. A gendarme d pied was the only person 
near me, and I asked him, if be could explain the reason of 
the movement, " Je «'^ sai9 rien^'^ in the brmque manner 
that the French soldi^ are a litde apt to assume, when it 
suits their humours, was all the reply I got, 

I walked leisurely into the galleries of the Palais Boyai, 
which I had never before seen ju> empty. There was but a 
single individnal inthe garden, and he was crossing it swiftly, 
in the direction of the theatre. A head was, now and then, 
thrust out of a #bop-door, but I never beforo witnessed such 
a calm in this place, which is usually alive with people. Pass- 
ing part of the way through one of the glazed galleries, I was 
started by a general clatter that sprung up all around me in 
every direction, and which extended itself entirely around the 
whole of the long galleries. The interruption to the previous 
profound quiet, was as sudden as the report of a gup, and it 
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became general, a$ U were, in an instant. I can liken the ef- 
fect, after allowing for the difference in the noises, to that of 
letting fly sheets, tacks, and halyards, on board a vessel of 
war, in a squall, and to a sudden call to shorten sail. The 
place was inunediately filled with men, women, and children, 
and the clatter proceeded from the wiodow*8hutters that 
were going up all over the vast edifice, &t the same moment. 
In less than five minutes there was not a shop- window ex*- 
posed. 

Still there was no apparent ap^oadi of danger* The 
drums had aknost ceased beating, and »i I readied the Car* 
rousel, on my way back to the Rue St. Dominique, I saw no^ 
thing i^ the streets to justify all this alarm, which was either 
the result of a panic, or was calculated for ipoUtical effioet; 
artifice acting on apprehension. A few people ware beginuing 
to collect on the bridges and ^pays, and there was evidently a 
greater movement towards the PontNeuf, than in the lower 
parts of the. tQwn. As I crossed the Pont Boyal, a brigade of 
light artiUairy 4i|ame up the quays from the Eqole Militairef 
the hOKsee on ihe jump, and tho men seated on tl|e carria^MS 
or mounted, as belongs to this arm. The noise and hurry of 
their passage was very exciting, and it gave an knpnise la 
the sbopkeepera ^ the fitie du ISac, mosi of whow new began 
to dose their windows. The guns whirled acH)ss ike bridge, 
and dashed into theClarrousel, on a gaUop, by the ffmchet of 
the Louvre. 

Contiwiag d^wn the Rue^ Bac, ihestrtat was iMl of 
people, diiefly firaMles, wIm> were amdoufdy looking towards 
the bridge. On# g4trgon^ as he aided his master in dosiag 
the sbop^inddw, was edifying him with anathemas againat 
** ces memem's ias refwblitmms^^ who wei:« fadieved to he 
at tha batlcin of the dislnrbaaee, and for whom he e^^ideady 
tbon^ht that iheartiUeryaugnred badly. The aest day he 
ip^'ouW be raady to shout I? jv« fo 9^«i^tf«e voder a 
pulse) bat, at i^esent^ Mt is ^vke ie oommerceP^ 
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On reaching the hotel, I gave my account of what was going 
on, pacified the apprehensions that had naturally been awaken- 
ed, and sallied forth a second time, to watch the course of 
events. 

By this time some forty or fifty National Guards were col- 
lected on the quay, by the Pont Royal, a point where there 
ought to have been* several hundreds. This was a sinister 
omen for the government, nor was the appearance of the 
crowd much more favourable. Tens of thousands now lined 
the quays, and loaded the bridges ; nor were these people 
rabble, or sans culottes, but decent citizens, most of whom 
observed a grave, and, as I thought, a portentous silence. I 
make no manner of doubt that had a thousand determined men 
appeared among them at that moment, headed by a few lead- 
ers of known character, the government of Louis-Philippe 
would have dissolved like[melting snow. Neither the National 
Guard, the army, nor the people were with it. Every one 
evidently waited the issue of events, without manifesting much 
concern for the fate of the present regime. Indeed it is not 
easy to imagine greater apathy, or indifference to the result, 
than was nearly everywhere visible. A few shopkeepers alone 
seemed troubled. 

On the Pont Royal a little crowd was collected around one 
or two men of the labouring classes, who were discussing 
the causes of the disturbance. First questioning a respectable- 
looking by-stander as to the rumours, I mingled with the 
throng, in order to get an idea of the manner in which the 
people regarded the matter. It^would seem that a collision 
had taken place between the troops and a portion of the citi- 
zens, and that a charge had been made by a body of cavalry 
on some of the latter, without having observed the formalities 
required by the law. Some of the people had raised the cry 
*^ aux arms ; '' several corps de garde had been disarmed, 
and many thousands were rallying in ddence of their liberties. 
In short everything wore the appearance of the commence- 
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ment of another revolution. The point discussed by the 
crowd, was the right of the dragoons to charge a body of citi* 
zens without reading the riot act, or making what the French 
call, the '* sommations.^^ I was struck with the plain common 
sense of one or two of the speakers, who were of the class of 
artisans, and who uttered more good reason, and displayed 
more right feeling, in the five minutes I listened, than one is 
apt to meet with, on the same subjects, in a year, in the salons 
of Paris. I was the more struck by this circumstance, in con* 
sequence of the manner in which the same topic had been 
broached, quite lately, in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In one of the recent affairs in the east of France, the troops 
had fired on a crowd, without the previous sommations, in 
consequence, as was alleged, of some stones being hurled from 
the crowd against themselves. Every one, who has the 
smallest knowledge of a government of laws, understands its 
action in an affair of this sort. Ten thousand people are in a 
street, in their own right, and half a dozen of them commit an 
outrage. Military force becomes necessary, but before it is 
applied certain forms are required, to notify the citizen that 
his ordinary rights are suspended, in the interests of public 
order, and to warn him to go away. This is a provision that 
the commonest intellect can understand ; and yet some of the 
leading administration men, lawyers too^ maintained that 
solders had the rights of other men, and if stones were 
hurled at them from a crowd, they were perfectly justifiable 
in using their arms against that crowd ! It is only necessary, 
you will perceive, to employ an agent, or two, to cast a few 
stones from a crowd, to place every collection of citizens at 
the mercy of an armed force, on this doctrine. A soldier has 
the right of a citizen to defend himself beyond dispute, against 
the man. who assails him; but a citizen who is assailed from a 
crowd has no right to discharge a pistol into that crowd, by 
way of defending himself. But this is of a piece with most of 
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the logic of tfae frieDds of exclusion* Their cause is bad, and 
their reasoning is necessarily bad also. 

From the Pont Royal I proceeded to the Pont Nenf , where 
the collection of people was still more numerous, every eye 
being fastened on the quays in the direction of the Place de 
la BasttUe, * near which the disturbance had commenced. 
Nothing, however, was visible, though, once or twice, we 
heard a scattering fire of musketry. I waited hare an hour, 
but nothing farther was heard, and, according to promise, I 
returned to the hotel, to repeat the little I had seen and 
gathered. In passing, I observed that the number of Na- 
tional Guards at the Pont Royal had increased to about a 
hundred. 

After quieting the apprdieasions of my family, I proceeded 
lo quiet those of a lady of my acquaintance, viiho was nearly 
alone in her lodgings. I found her filled with apprehensions, 
and firmly believing that the present government was to be 
overturtted. Among other things, she told me that the popu- 
lace had drawn General Lafayette, in triumph, to his own 
liousoi and that, previously to the commencement of the 
conflict, he had been presented with a bontM rauge^ which 
lie laid pot upon his head. The batmei rtmge^ you will un- 
derstand, vitk all Freadbmen is a aj^mbol of eiireme Jaco- 
binism, and of the reign of terror. I laughed at her fears, 
nftd endeavoured to convince her that the idle tale about 
General LaCsyette could not be true. So far from wishing 
to mle by terror, it was his misfortune not to resort to the 
vmasures of caution that were abs<dutely necessary to maintain 
liis own legal ascendency, whenever he got into power. He 
w<as Ml enthusiast for liberty, and acted on the princtfde that 
Albert w«re as well daspoeed and as honest as himself. But 
to »H dns abe turned a deaf ear, for, though an amiable and 
a sensible woman, she had been educated in the prqndiees of 
« CMrte, Mng the daughter and etster of peers of France. 
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I fetftid tfa^ tate about General Lafayette t|tiiie fife, oa going 
again into the istreets. The disposition to give eredit to virtgar 
reports of this nature, is not codSned to those ivtuMe eon- 
dition in life naturally dispose them to believe the worst of all 
js^v^ihetn, for the vulgar-minded form a dass more nume- 
rous than one might be induced to thlhlr, on gknting a loo^ 
around him. Liberality and generosity of feeling is the sorest 
test ot a gentleman ; but, in addition to those of training and 
of a favourable association, e:!i:cepf in very peculiar teases, they 
are apt to require some strong natural advantages, to help 
out the tendencies t>f bree^ng tmd education. Every One 
t(^ has seen much of the world, must have rematiced tire 
disposition, on the part of those who have not had the same 
opportunities, to cavil at opinions and tisages that they caimot 
understand, merely because they do not come within the circle 
of their own every-day and famitliar usages. Our own iconn- 
tt*y abounds with these rustic critics; and I can TMiember 
the time when there was a species of moral itApropriety at- 
tached to practices that did not enter itfto «very man^s habits. 
h was almost deemed immoral to breakfast or dine at an 
hour later than one*s neighbour. Now, just this sort of fieel- 
ing, one quite as vulgar, and much more maHgBfant, pre^mils 
in tlurope against those who may see fit to entertain more 
liberal notions in politics than others tyf their class. In Errg^ 
land, I have already told you, 4ie system is w fmli^ons, aotd 
has been so artfully constructed, by blending thwch andistate, 
that it must be an uncommonly clever man who, in politics, 
ban act Vigorously on the golden rale ^of Christ, Aat of doing 
** unto others, as you would have t>ther» do tmto you," and 
^Cape the imputation of infidelity I A ^tesire to advance ifce 
•nterests of his fellow-creatures, by wiising flstem tnthe^edal 
scale, is almost t;ertain to icause a man to be set thiwnas de^ 
tute of morals and honesty. By imputations tX this nsMnre, 
the efforts and influence of some of the best men Gngland tias 
ever produced, have been nearly neulratittHi, «wi pii^ m 
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scarcely a distinguished liberal in the kingdom) at this moment, 
whom even the well-meaning of the church-and-state party 
do not regard with a secret distrust of his intentions and cha- 
racter. In the practice of imitation this feeling has even 
extended (though in a mitigated form) to America, a country 
lb which, were the truth felt and understood, a man could 
not possibly fulfil all the obligations of education and superior 
training, without being of the party of the people. Many 
gentlemen in America, beyond dispute, are not of the popular 
side, but I am of opinion that they make a fundamental mis- 
take as gentlemen. They have permitted the vulgar feelings 
generated by contracted associations and the insignificant 
evils of a neighbourhood, to still within them the high feel- 
ings and generous tendencies that only truly belong to, the 
caste. 

In France, the English feeling, modified by circumstances, 
is very apparent, .although it is not quite so much the fashion 
to lay stress on mere morality. The struggle of selfishness 
and interests is less veiled and mystified in France than on 
the other side of the Channel. But the selfish principle, if 
anything, is more active; and few struggle hard for others, 
without being suspected of base motives. 

By looking back at the publications of the time, you will 
learn the manner in which: Washington was vituperated by 
his enemies, at the commencement of the revolution. Gray- 
don, in his "Memoirs of a Life spent in Pennsylvania,'" men- 
tions a discourse he held wilh a young English officer, who 
evidently was well disposed, and wished to know the truth. 
This gentleman had been taught io believe Washington an 
adventurer, who had squandered the property of a young 
widow whom he had married, by gambling and dissipation, 
and who was now ready to embark in any desperate enter- 
prise to redeem his fortune! This, then, was probably the 
honest opinion the British army, in 1 776, entertained of the 
man, whom subsequent. events have shown to have been uni- 
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formly actuated by the noblest sentiments, and who, instead 
of being the adventurer represented, is known to have put in 
jeopardy a large estate, through disinterested devotion to the 
country, and the prevailing predominant trait of whose cha- 
racter was an inflexible integrity of purpose. Now, Lafayette 
is obno^ous to a great deal of similar vulgar feeling, without 
being permitted, by circumstances, to render the purity of his 
motives as manifest, as was the better fortune of his great 
model, Washington. The unhandsome and abrupt manner 
in which he was dismissed from the command of the National 
Guards, though probably a peace-offering to the allies, was 
also intended to rob him of the credit of a voluntary resigna- 
tion.^ — But, all this time, we are losing sight of what is 
passing in the streets of Paris. 

Troops of the line began to appear in large bodies as the 
evening closed, and the reports now came so direct as to 
leave no doubt that there was a sharp contest going on in the 
more narrow streets of the Quartier Montmartre. All this 
time the feelings of the crowd on the bridges and quays ap- 
peared to be singularly calm. There was little or no interest 
manifested in favour of either side, and, indeed, it would not 
be easy to say what the side opposed to the government was. 
The Garlists looked distrustful, the republicans bold, and the 
juste milieu alarmed. 

* General Lafayette took the republican professions of the King too 
literally, at first, and he did not always observe the minagement, perhaps, 
that one seated on a throne, even though it be a popular one, is apt to 
expect In 1830 he told the writer the King had, that morning, said, that 
some about him called the General a ''maire dn palais/' On being asked 
if the King appeared to entertain the same notion, his answer was, " Well, 
he professes not to do so ; but then I think he has tant soit peu of the 
same feeling/' This was ticklish ground to stand on with a sovereign, and, 
perhaps, a case without a parallel in France, since the days of Hugues 
Capet A few weeks later, General Lafayette related another conversation 
held with Louis-Philippe, on the subject of his own unceremonious dis- 
missal from office. *'' You shadl be named honorary Commander-in-Chief 
of the National Guards, for life," said the King. "Sire, how would you 
like to be an honorary king ? " It is quite apparent that such a friendship 
could not last for ever, 

4 
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» I went bad( to the hotel to m^ke my rej^oH, agftin^ Itbeul 
nine, and thea proceeded by the quay and the Pont Lduis 
XVh to the Carrousel. By the way, I believe I have for- 
gotten to say, in any of my letters, that in crossing the Place 
Louis XYI, with a French friend, a month or two since, he 
informed me he had lately conversed with Count — , who had 
witnessed the execution of Louis XYI, and that he was told 
there was. a. general error prevalent as regarded the spot 
where the guillotine was erected on that occasion. Accord- 
ing to this account, which it is difficult to belieVe ill not 
correct, it was placed on the side of the Place near the spot 
where the carriages for Versailles usually stand) and just 
within the bergnes th^t line the road that here diverges 
towards the quay. While correcting popular errors of this 
sort, I will add that M. Guillotine, the inventor of that instru- 
ment that bears his name, is, I believe, still living; the story 
of his having been executed on his own machine) being pure 
poeU*y. 

Passing by the Rue de Rivoli, I went to see an English lady 
of our acquaintance, who resided in this quarter of the town. 
I found her alone, uneasy, and firmly persuaded that another 
revolution had commenced. She was an aristocrat by po- 
sition, and though reasonably liberal, anxious to maintain the 
present order of things, like all the liberal aristocrats, who 
believe it to be the last stand against popular sway. She has 
also friends and connexions about the person of the King, and 
probably considered their fortunes as, in some measure, in- 
volved in those of the court. We condoled with each other, 
as a matter of course; she, because th^re W&s a revolution, 
and I, because the want of faith, and the stupendous frauds, 
practised under the present system, rendered it aecesistaf^y. 

It was near eleven o'clock before 1 quitted this part of the 
town. The streets were nearly deserted, a patrol occaiHon- 
ally passing ; but the strangers Were few, scafc^Iy &hy having 
^et returned after their flight from the cholera. The gates 
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of Ibe garden were closed, end I found senUnefe at the gui- 
ehets of the Garrouiei, who prevented my retarn by the 
ysual route* UawilliDg to make the d^Umr by the way I had 
comOi I proceeded by the Rue de Rivoli. Ab I was walking 
quite near to the palace, in order to ayoid some mud, I came 
suddenly on a Gturde National who was placed behind a 
sentry-box enfattion* I cannot describe to yOu the furious 
scream. with which this man cried *^ AUex an large,^' If he 
took me for a body of bloody-minded republicans^ rushing 
forward to disarm htm, I certainly thought he was some wild 
beast. The man was evidently frightened, and just in a 
condition to take every bush for an enemy« It is true the 
other party was rather actively employed in diaarmiug the 
different guards, but this fellow was within a hundred feet of 
the Etat Major, and in no sort of danger. Notwithstanding 
the presented bayonet, I am not quite certain he would not 
have dropped his arms had I lifted my walking-stick, though 
one runs more hazard from a robber, ipr a sentinel, who is 
frightened, than from one who is cool. There was, however, 
no blood shed. 

Finding the Carrousel closed to me, I passed into the Rue 
St. HoBore, which was also pretty well garnished With troops. 
A few truGuleat youths were shouting a short distance ahead 
of me, but^ on the appeanince of a patrol, they ran off. At 
length I got as £ar as die Rue du Coq St. Honor^, and seeing 
no one in the street, I turned short round its corner, thinking 
to get into the oourt of the Louvre, and to the other side of 
the rivir by Uie Pont des Arte. Instead of effecting this clever 
mov^nent, I ran plump on a body of troops, who were drawn 
up directly across the irtrtet, in a triple line. This was a 
good position, for the men were quite protected from a fire, 
up or down the great thoroughfare, while by wheeling on 
either flank 4hey were ready to aet^ in a aM)nmrt, in either 
direction* 

My recq>tion was not flattering) but the officer in command 
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was too cool, to mistake a solitary individual for a band of 
rebels, and I was suffered to continue up the Rue St. Honore. 
I got into the rear of this guard by turning through the next 
opening. The court of the Louvre was unguarded and 
empty, and passing through it, I got a glimpse of a picturesque 
bivouac of troops in the Carrousel. Seeing no obstruction, 
I went in that direction, and penetrated to the very rear of a 
squadron of cuirassiers, who were dismounted, forming the 
outer line of the whole body. There may have been three 
or four thousand men of all arms assembled in this spot, 
chiefly, if not all, regular troops. I stayed among them un- 
observed, or at least, unmolested, near half an hour, watching 
the effect of the different groups, by the light of the camp 
fires. Strong patrols, principally cavalry, went and came 
* constantly, and scarcely five minutes passed without the ar- 
rival and departure of mounted expresses, the head-quarters 
of the National Guards being in the palace. 

It was drawing towards midnight, and I bethought me of 
the uneasiness of those I had left in the Rue St. Dominique. 
I was retiring by the upper guichet^ the only one unguarded, 
and had nearly reached it, when a loud shout was heard on 
the quay. This sounded like service, and it was so considered 
by the troops, for the order '* aux armes** was given in a 
moment. The cuirassiers mounted, wheeled into platoons, 
and trotted briskly towards the enemy with singular expedi- 
tion. Unluckily, they directed their advance to the very 
guichet which I was also approaching. The idea of being 
caught between two fires, and that in a quarrel which did 
not concern me, was not agreeable. The state of things 
called for decision, and knowing the condition of affairs in the 
Carrousel, I preferred siding with the juste milieu^ for once 
in my life. 

The cuirassiers were too much in a hurry to get through 
the guichet, which was a defile, and too steady to cut me 
down in passing ; and, first giving them a few minutes to 
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take the edge off the affair, if there was to be any fighting, I 
followed them to the quay. 

This alarm was real, I understood next day ; but the re^ 
volters made their retreat by the Pont des Arts, which is im- 
practicable for cavalry, attacking and carrying a corps de 
garde^ in the Quartier St. Jacques. The cuirassiers were 
trotting briskly towards the Pont Neuf, in order to get at 
them, when I came out on the quay, and, profiting by the 
occasion, I got across the river, by the Pont des Arts. 

It was strange to find myself alone on this bridge at mid- 
night, in the heart of a great capital, at a moment when its 
streets were filled with troops, while contending factions were 
struggling for the mastery, and perhaps the fate of not only 
France, but of all Europe, was hanging on the issue ! Excited 
by these reflections, I paused to contemplate the scene. 

I have often told you how picturesque and beautiful Pari^ 
appears viewed from her bridges. The finest position is that 
of the Pont Royal ; but the Pont des Arts, at night, perhaps 
affords even more striking glimpses of those ancient, tall, 
angular buildings along the river, that, but for their forms 
and windows, would resemble low rocky cliffs. In the centre 
of this mass of dwellings, among its damp and narrow streets, 
into which the sun rarely penetrates, lay bodies of men, sleep* 
iog on their arms, or merely waiting for the dawn, to decide 
the fate of the country. It was carrying one back to the time 
of the *' League^' and the '* Fronde," and I involuntarily cast 
my eyes to that balconied window in the Louvre, where 
Charles IX. is said to have stood when he fired upon the 
flying Protestants. The brooding calm that reigned around 
was both characteristic and strange. Here was an empire in 
jeopardy, and yet the population had quietly withdrawn ^nto 
their own abodes, awaiting the issue with as much apparent 
tranquillity, as if the morrow was to be like another day. 
Use, and a want of sympathy between the governed and their 
governors, had begotten this indifference. 
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Whra I reaehed the Quai VolUire, nota man was YisiUe, 
excq>t a picket on the Pont RoyaL Not knowing hot some 
follower of the House of Orleans, more loyal than usual, 
might choose to detain me, because I came from America, I 
passed down one of the first streets, entering the Rue du Bac, 
at some distance from the J[»ridge. I met but half a dozen 

people between the quays and the Hotel de , and all the 

shops were hermetically sealed. As soon as I entered, the 
porter shut and barred the gate of our own hotel, and we re- 
tired, to rise and see what a ** night might bring forth.** 

^' Le$ canoHM grandeut dans leg rues^ monsieur j" was 
the remark of the porter, as I passed out into the street next 
morning. The population was dronlating freely in our part 
of the town ; the shops, too, were re-opened, and it appeared 
lo be pretty generally understood that no fighting was to take 
place in that vicinity. Passing up the Rue du Bac, I met 
three Gardes Nationauxj who, by their conversation, were 
fresh from the field, having passed the night in what may be 
called the enemy's country. They were full of marvels, and, 
in their own opinion, full of glory. 

The streets were now alive with people, the quays and 
bridges being still resorted to, on account of their affording 
an unobstructed avenue to the sounds that came from the 
quarter where the conflict was going on. Occasionally, a 
discharge of musketry reached these spots, and once or twice 
I heard the report of a gun ; but the firing was desultory, far 
from heavy, and irregular. I 

In the Carrousel I met an English acquaintance, and we 
agreed to go towards the scene of action together, in order to 
learn what was going on. My companion was loud in his 
complaints against the revolters, who, he said, would retard 
the progress of liberty half a century by their rashness. The 
government would put them down, and profit by its victory 
to use strong measures. I have learned to distrust the liberal- 
ism of some of the English, who are too apt to consult their 
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owiiii«tioji»l interesii, in regarding the rights of their neigh- 
bour9. This, you will flay, is no more than human nature, 
which readers all men selfish. . True ; but the concerns ef 
few nations being as estensive, varied, and artificial, as those 
of England, the people of other countrie9 are not liable to be 
iofluenoed by so many appeals to divert them from a sound 
and healthful state of feeling. England, as a nation, has never 
been a friend of liberty in other nations, as witness her long 
and bitter hostility to ourselves, to France and Holland, and 
her close allianoe with Turkey, Persia, etc., etc. Just at this 
moment, apprehension of Russia causes her to dilate a little 
more than usual w the encouragement of liberty; but it is a 
mystification that can deceive no one of the least observation. 
Of whatever sins England is to bq accused, as a nation, she 
canoQt be accused of that of political propagandism. Even 
her own recent progress in liberty has been the result of 
foreigp and external ej^ample. I now speak of the state^ 
which exim^ its influence very far into society; but there 
are many individuals who carry their priociples as far as any 
men on earthf Thi« latter class, moreover, is largely and 
rapidly OQ the ipcrease, has always effected, and will still ef- 
fect, far more than the state itself in favour of freedom^ 

We went by the Palais Royal, the Passages Yivienne, 
and du Panorama, to the Boulevards. The streets were filled 
with people, as on a f(ite, and there appeared still to be a 
good deal of anii^iety as tp the rei^ult. There were plenty of 
troops, repiH't saying that sixty thounand men were under 
arms pi| the side of the government. Half that number 
would suffice to assure its success unless there should 
prov^ to be disaffection. Had a single regiment of the lii^e 
declared against the King the previous day, or even on the 
6th of June, I^ouis-Philippe, in my opinion, would have been 
dethrpoed- RMt, so far as I can learn, none of the principal 
persons of the opposition appeared against him on this occa- 
sion, or se^m^ to have any coQne,iUon with ^b^ affair. 
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My companion left me on ibe Boulevards, and I proceeded 
towards thePorCe St Denis where there was evidently some- 
thing like a contest. Inhere was a little firing, and I met one 
or two wounded men, who were retiring to their casernes. 
One was shot through the hody. But the affair at the Porte 
St Denis proved to be nothing serious, and was soon over. 
The revolters had retired into the Rue St. Mery, where they 
were closely encircled by large bodies of troops, and whither 
I did not deem it prudent to follow them. The struggle, in 
that direction, was much sharper, and we occasionally 
heard cannon. 

You will probably be curious to know if one did not feel 
uneasy, in walking about the streets of a town, while so many 
men were contending in its streets. A moment's reflection 
will show you that there was little or no danger. One could 
find a cover in a moment. The streets were thronged, and it 
was little probable that either party would wantonly fire on 
the mass. The contest was confined to a particular part of 
the town, and then a man of ordinary discretion would hardly 
be so silly as to expose himself unnecessarily, in a quarrel with 
which he had no concern. Women and children were cer- 
tainly killed on this occasion, but it was probably under cir- 
cumstances that did not, in the least, affect the great body of 
the inhabitants. 

The caCSs were frequented as usual, and a little distanqe 
from the scene of action, everything wore the air of an or- 
dinary Sunday, on which the troops were to be reviewed. 
The morning passed in this manner, when, about four o'clock, 
I again found myself at the Pont Royal, after paying a visit to 
the hotel. Here I met two American friends, and we walked 
by the quay of the palace, towards the Pont Neuf. iThe 
people were in a dense crowd, and it was even difficult to 
penetrate the mass. Just before we reached the bridge, we 
heard shouts and cries of Vive le Roi, and presently I saw 
M. de Chabot-Rohan, the first honorary aide-de-camp, a 
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genUeoian whom I personally knew, and who usually led the 
cortege of the King. It would seem that Louis-Philippe had 
arrived from the eountry, and had passed by the Boulevards 
to the Place de la Bastille, whence he was now returning to 
the Tuileries, by the quays. His appearance in the streets, 
during such a scene, has been much lauded, and the firamess 
necessary to the occasion, much dwelt on in the papers. A 
very timid man might certainly have been afraid to expose his 
person in this manner, but the risk was by no means as great 
as has been supposed. The cort^e was nowhere under fire, 
nor, but for a few minutes, near the scene of action; and it 
was not easy to assassinate a man moving through streets that 
were filled with troops. Au reste^ there is no reason what- 
ever to suppose the King would not have behaved personally 
well, in far more critical circumstances.^ The royal party 
passed into the Carrousel by the court of the Louvre, while 
we turned upon the bridge. 

The Pont Neuf was crowded with troops,who occupied the 
trottoirsj and with men, women, and children. There had 
been some skirmishing at the Place de GrSve, and the scene 
of the principal contest, the Rue St. Mery, was near by. We 
were slowly threading the crowd with our faces towards the 
island, when a discharge of musketry (four or five pieces at 
most), directly behind us, and quite near, set everybody in 
motion. A flock of sheep would not have scattered in greater 
confusion, at the sudden appearance of a strange dog among 
them, than the throng on the bridge began to scamper. Fear 
is the most contagious of all diseases, and, for a moment, we 
found ourselves running with the rest. A jump or two suf-^ 
ficed, however, and we stopped. Two soldiers, one a Na- 

* I once asked General Lafayette his opinion of the nerve of the Due 
d'Orleans (EgaliiS), He laughed, and said the King had made an appeal 
to him quite lately, on the same suhject. '' And the answer ? " ''I told 
his Majesty that I believed his father was a brave man; but, you niay 
be sure, I was glad he did not ask me if I thought he was an /tonest one, 
too." 
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tional Guiurdt md ih^ other a young cooscript, beloogiiig to 
the line, euight my eye, and knowing there wa9 no danger, 
we had time to stop and laugh at them. The National Guard 
was a little Mayeu^^'looking fellow, with an abdomen like a 
pumpkin, and he had eaugbt b(4d of hia throat, aa if it were 
aetually to prevent hia heart irom jumping out of bis mouth. 
A caricature of fright could scarcely be more absurd. The 
young conscript, a fair red-haired youth, waa as white as a 
sheet| and he stood with hia eyes and mouth open, like one 
who thought he saw a ghost, immoveable as a statue. He 
was sadly frightened, too. The boy would probably have 
come to, and proved a good soldier in the end; but af for Mr. 
Mayeu«, although scarcely five feet high, he appeared as if 
be could never make himself short enough. He had evidently 
fanoiid the wb<^e affair a good jokci up to that precise mo- 
ment, when, for the first time, the realities of a campaign 
burst upon bis disordered faculties. The troops in general, 
while they pricked up their e^gcg, disdained even to 4ioulder 
tbcyir arms* For those on the bridge, there was, in truihi no 
danger, although the nearness of the voUey, and the sudden- 
neas of the alaiWt were well adapted to set a crowd in mo*^ 
tion. The papers next day, said one or two had been slain 
by this discharge, which anally came from the revolters. 

You will probably be surprised, when I tell you that I had 
an engagement to dine to-day, with a gentleman who fills a - 
high aituation near th^ person of the King. He had sent me 
no notice of a po^ponement, and as I had seen Hm pass in 
the fiortilge, I was reminded that the hour to dress was nfar, 
Accordingly^ I returned home, in order to prove to him that I 
was as indifierentiia any Frenchman could be, to the events 

we bad all just witnessed* I found a dozen people assembled 
in the drawing-room of Madame , at six o'clock pre- 
cisely, the same as if Paris were quite tranquil* The General 
had not yet returned, but I was enabled to report that he had 
entered the palace in safety. A moment before the dinner 
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wag annsuDced, he returned, and brought the information 
that the revolt was virtually suppressed, a few desperate in- 
dividuals, 'Who had thrown themselves into a church, alone 
holding out. He was in high -spirits, and evidently con- 
sidered the affair a triumph to Louis-Philippe. 
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Tib day after the contest wm closed, I went to the Louvre, 
where I usually met Mr. M**-— **, who wts busy copying. H^ 
was almost alone, in the long and gorgeous galleries, as in 
the days of the oholera; but we got a view of the National 
Guards that had be^n eonoarned in the affair of the previous 
day, who were drawn up in the edurt of the palace to receive 
the thanks of the King. *Ihere could not have been five 
ihousaad of them, but all might not have been present. 

From the Lenvre I went to look ai ihe principal scene of 
action. A^eoUeetion of soom of Ihe^ undaimtd dead, was in^ 
the ftlorgue, and every one was allowed to enter. There 
were fifty or sixty bodies in tlwplaoe,and among them were 
a few women and <Mdrent who bed probably been killed' by 
accident Nearly all Jied iaUen by guAi^hot wounds, prin« 
cipally mudcet-'balie ; but a few bad been, killed by grape. 
As the diaaffeoted bad fought undcor cover moat of the time, I 
fancy (he cavalry did lUtle in ibis affair. It was whispered 
that agents of the police were present to watch the counte- 
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nances and actions of the spectators, with a view to detect the 
disaffected. 

As we had several of Napoleon's soldiers at dinner yester- 
day, and they had united to praise the military character of the 
position taken by the revolters, I was curious to examine it. 
The Rue St Mery is narrow, and the houses are high. The 
tower of the church is a little advanced, so as to enfilade it, 
in a manner, and the paving-stones had been used to make 
barricades, as in 1830. These stones are much larger than 
our own, are angular, and of a size that works very well into 
a wall; and the materials being plenty, a breastwork, that is 
proof against everything but artillery, is soon formed by a 
crowd. Two streets entered the Rue St M^ry near each 
other, but not in a right line, so that the approach along each 
is commanded by the house that stands across its end. One 
of these houses appears to have been a citadel of the disaf- 
fected, and most of the fighting was at and near this spot. 
Artillery had been brought up against the house in question, 
which was completely riddled, though less injured by round- 
shot than one eould have thought possible. The windows 
were broken, and the ceilings of the upper rooms were abso- 
lutely torn to pieces by musket-baUs, that had entered on the 
rise. Some twenty or thirty dead were found in this dwell* 
ing. 

I had met CoL , in the course of the morning, and we 

visited this spot together. He told me that curiosity had led 
him to penetrate as far as this street, which faces the citadel 
^ of the revolters^ the previous day, and he showed me SLporte- 
eochirej under which he had taken shelter, during a part of 
the attack. The troops engaged were a little in advance of 
him, and he described them as repeatedly recoiling from the 
fire of the house,, which, at times, was rather sharp. The 
troops, however, were completely exposed, and fought to 
great disadvantage Several hundreds must have been killed 
and wounded at and near this spot 
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There existed plain proof of the importance of nerve in 
battle, in a shot that just appeared sticking in the wall of one 
of the lateral buildings, nearly opposite the porte-cochirej 

where Col. had taken shelter. The artillerist who 

pointed the gun frQin which it had been discharged, had the 
two sides of the street to assist bis range, and yet his shothad 
hit one of the lateral buildings, at no great distance from 
the gun, and at a height that would have sent it far above the 
chimneys of the house at which it was fired I But any one 
in the least acquainted with life, knows that great allowances 
must be made for the poetry, when he reads of ^* charges," 
"free use of the bayonet," and "braving murderous dis- 
cbarges of grape." Old and steady troops do sometimes dis- 
play extraordinary fortitude, but I am inclined to think that 
the most brilUant things are performed by those who have 
been drilled just long enough to obey orders and act together, 
but who are still so young as not to know exactly the amount 
of the risk they run. Extraordinary acts of intrepidity are 
related of the revolters on this occasion, which are most pro- 
bably true, as this desperate self-devotion, under a state of 
high excitement^ enters fully into the composition of the cha- 
racter of the French, who are more distinguished for their 
dashing than for their enduring quaUties. 

The Rue St. M^ry exhibited proofs of the late contest, for 
some distance, but nowhere had the struggle been so fierce as 
at the house just mentioned. The church had been yielded 
the last, but it did not strike me that there had been as sharp 
fighting near it, as at the other place. 

It was a strange spectacle to witness the population of a 
large town crowding through its streets, curious to witness 
the scene of a combat that so nearly touched their own in- 
terests, and yet apparently regarding the whole with entire 
indifference to everything but the physical results. I thought 
the sympathies of the throng were with the conquered rather 
than with their conquerors, and this more from admiration of 
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their prowesfi, than from any feeliog of a political character, 
for no one appeared to know who the revolters ware. 

la the course of the morning I met ^»— <^ — -^ in the 
street* He is one of the justest-minded men of my acquaint- 
ance, and I have never known him attempt to exaggerate the 
ill conduct of his political opppnents, or to extenuate the er- 
rors of those to whom he belongs. Speaking of thb affair, he 
was of opinion that the government had endeavoured to 
bring it on, with the certainty that success would strengthen 
them, but, at the same time, he thought it useless to deny 
that there was a plot to overturn the present dynasty. Ac- 
cording to his impressions, the spontaneous movements of 
the disaffected were so blended with those that proceeded from 
the machinations of the government to provoke a premature 
explosion, that it was not easy to say which predominated, 
or where the line of separation was to be drawn. I presume 
this is the true state of the case, for it is too mu^i to say that 
France is ever free from political plots. 

The public had been alarmed this morning, by rumours of 
an intention on the part of government to declare Paris in a 
state of siege, which is tantamount to binnging us all under 
martial law. This savours more of the regime Napoleon, 
than of the promised liberty that was to emanate from the 
three days. The opposition are beginning to examine the 
charter, in order to ascertain what their rights are on paper : 
but what avails a written compact, or indeed any other com- 
pact, against the wants and wishes of those who have the 
power P The Cour de Cassation, however, is said to be 
composed of a majority of Carltsts, and, by way of com- 
mentary on the wants of the last two years, the friends of 
liberty have some hopes yet from these nominees of the 
Bourbons I We live in a droll world, dear — ^— , and one 
scarcely knows on which side he is to look for protection, 
amcmg the political weathercocks of the period. In order to 
tK>mprehend the point, you will understand that a clause of 
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ihd ckaKer expressly iiiipulat^ ihkt ilo one shdl b« con^ 
deffisM by aoy <' Imt liis natural JudgM," whteh deariy means 
that Ho eKtraorcKnary or uaustial courts sball to established 
for the puitehtiieiit of ordinary crimes. Now, while It is ad- 
mitted that nuurtiai law brings with it military tribunals and 
military punishments) It is contended that there is no pff^ett 
for declaring martial law in the capitri, at a Moment when 
the power of the present jfj^v^nment is better assured than 
it has been at any time since its ot^anifatioUi Bat the (charter 
solemnly stipulates that the conscription shall be abolished, 
while Conscripts are and have been regularly drafted yearly, 
ever since the signature of Louis XVIII. was Affixed to the 
instrument. 

The shops were all open to-day, and business and pleasure 
ore resuming their regular rounds, the National Guards of 
the hcmliewe^ who were actively engaged yesterday, are he- 
fted and be-prabed, while the lookers-on affirm that Some 
of them .believe they have just been fighting agaiust the Car- 
lists, and that some think they have crushed &e Jacobins. All 
brieve they have done a good turn t& liberty. 

I was returning through the Carr6ttsel, Whefteh&nee MAde 
me the spectator of a laughable scene. A body of these 
troops^ faoneist, well-intetttioned eountrym^n, with v^y equi- 
vocal equipments^ were still in the court of the palaee. It 
would seem that one warrior had strayed outside the railing, 
wherehe was enjoying a famous gossip with vonitt neighbours, 
whom he was paying, for their dieer, by a narrative of the 
late campaign. A sergeant was summouing him back to his 
colours, but the love of good wine and a good gossip were too 
strong for discipline. The more dignified the sergeant be- 
came, the more refractory was his neighbour, until, at last, 
the affair ended in a summons as formal as that which would 
be made to a place besieged. The answer was truly heroic, 
being rendered into the vernacular, '^ I won't.^' An old 
woman advanced from the crowd to reason with the sergeant, 
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but she could get no fieirther than " Ecoutez^ Mom. le Ser- 
geani*^ — for, like all in authority, he was unreasonable and 
impatient when his power was called in question. He re- 
turned to the battalion, and tried to get a party to arrest the 
delinquent, but this was easier said than done. The troops 
evidently ha4 no mind to disturb a neighbour who had just 
done the state good service, and who was now merely enjoying 
himself. The officer returned alone, and once more sum* 
moned the truant, if possible, more solemnly than ever. By 
this time the mouth of the delinquent was too full to answer, 
and he just turned his back on the dignitary, by way of letting 
him see that his mind was made up. In the end, the soldier 
got the best of it, compelling the other to abandon the 
point. 

The country people, of whom there were a good many 
present, looked on the matter seriously, but the Parisians 
laughed outright. I mention this little incident, for it shows 
that men are the same everywhere, and because this was an 
instance of military insubordination . directly under the 
windows of the palace of the King of France, at the precise 
moment when his friends were boasting that the royal au- 
thority was triumphant, which, had it occurred in the interior 
of America, would have been quoted as proof of the lawless- 
ness of democracy ! I apprehend that militia, taken from 
their daily occupations, and embodied, and this, too, under 
the orders of their friends and neighbours, are pretty much 
alike, in their leading characteristics, all over the world. 
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During the excitement of the last three days, I had not be^ 
thought me of paying a visit to the Rue d'Anjou : indeed I 
was under the impression that General Lafayette was at La 
Grange, for I hadunderstood that he only remained at Paris 
to attend the funeral of Lamarque. There were rumours 
of his having been arrested, but these I set down to the mar- 
vel-mongers, who are always busy when extraordinary events 
occur* Jus^ at dusk, I heard, by accident, there wa(s still a 
chance of finding him in his apartment, and I walked across 
the riv^, in order to ascertain the fact for myself. 

What a difference between the appearance of the streets 
this evening, and that which they had made on the night of 
the 5th I Now the bridges were deserted, the garden was 
empty, and the part of the population that wisus visible, seemed 
uneasy and suspicious. The rumour that the government 
intended to declare Paris in a state of siege, and to substitute 
military for the ordinary civil tribunals, was confirmed, though 
the measure was not yet officially announced. This act was 
in direct opposition to a dause in the charter, as I have told 
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you, and the pretence, in a town in which fifty thousand 
troops had just quelled a rising of a few hundred men, was 
as frivolous as the measure itself is illegal. It has, however, 
the merit of throwing aside the mask, and of showing the 
world in what manner the present authorities understand a 
government of the people. 

A dead calm reigned in the Rue d^Anjou. Apart from the 
line of cabriolets de place, of which there were but three, 
not a carriage nor a human beiog was visible in the street. 
Notning stood before the porte-cochere of No. 6, a thing so 
unusual^ more especially in critical moments, that I suspected 
I had been misled, and that I should have a bootless walk. 
The gate was open, and entering without knocking, I was 
just turning off the great staircase, to ascend the humbler 
flight that leads to the well-known door, that door through 
which I had so lately seen so many dignitaries pressing to en- 
ter, when the porter called to me to give an accounl of my- 
self. He recognised me^ however, by the light of the lamp, 
and nodded an assent. 

I waited a minute or more, after ringing, before the ch>or 
was opened by Bastien. The honest fellow let me in on the 
instant, and, without proceeding to announee me, led the 
way through the salons to the bednroom of his master. The 
General was alone with the husband of his gra^d-^daughter, 
Francis de Corcelles. The former was seated with his back 
to the door as I entered ; the latter was leaning against the 
mantel-piece. The *' bonsoir^ mmi ami^ of the first was frank 
and kind as usual, but I was immediately struck with a ehange 
in his manner. He was cdm, and he held ont his hand, as 
Bastien mentioned my name ; but, although not seated at hia 
table, he did not rise. Gianeipg my eyes at him, as I passed 
on to salute Monsieur de Corcelles, I thought I had never be*- 
fore seen Lafajiette wearing so fine an air of matjesty. His 
lai'ge, noble form was erect and s wdling, and that eye, whose 
fire age bad not quenched, was seraitly prowL He teemed 
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A perfect tcnpwfedge of these priAciplc^s, aod i\^ intinucy 
th^t hc;.h9d ftQ kindly epcQur^ed, eoibaideaed me tci speiik 
frankly, After ?i (ew piiautes' co^ver^^iUWj I laughingly 
inquired what h^ had do^e with th^ b^met rmge. The 
qweatiw ^3i» perfMly understood, afi4 I wa« 9^ priiied to 
leaiTi) that* ip the pre^eiU imtaocf, therf ¥«s more ft^undan 
tioa for therefiort thau i^ ns^aUy the c^vse with yi^Isar rumour. 
Q^ g^YQ the foUowing ^H^QiiQt of l^b^t occurred at la Place 
de la BatfiUf^. 

Wheii the prooessicMn halt^ and the fwer^) discouriea 
wei^C! IMpg 4^iy^r^« th^ tam^li comioeiiced ; in what »ian- 
i\ef^ hQ w^s unaUe to say. lo the midsit of the eovamotioci, 
a man afqf^eaved on iM^r^iehM^ weaWng ^ d^^eaded bonu^ 
roi^g^, Si<ui^ one approached bin^s %^ H^vited him to repair 
to the tldtel do ViUe, in shoft^ to ppt himsetf again at the 
head of the rev<^, and offered bi^ a InimH ra^g^, He took 
the cap, apd threw it into the mnd. After tbia» be entered 
his carriage to retur^i hon^t when a pof'^ion of the populace 
took out the boi^jies en4 di'ew him to the due d'A^jon. On 
reedui^ the betfd, the people peaceably withdrew* 

You will readily suppose I was curious to learn: the opinion 
of Qener4l I^afayette coneei*ning the events of the week. The 
jouiial^ of the opposition had ncyt ha^tilatedj to ascribe the 
affair t^ the foaobinetiona of the police, which, justly or not, is 
Qpenly acen^ed of having recour^ to e^^^pedients of this nature^ 
in^ith a^ yiew to alerin the timidi and to drive them to depend 
for th^ iiecurity of tb^ per^oniR, and the maintenance of or- 
d^r, oi» the ^rm of a iftrong government, {u the reeeut case 
H bad alpo be§ii said, that aware of the e»iflitQQ## of pWts, 
the iMniatry bad (bought it a favourable occasion to precipi^ 
tate tbeip explosion, taking the precaution to be in readiness 
with a force sufficient to secure the victory. 
I have oftw aUude4 \o tbat h«Wti&M «fi4 geptleMan-like 
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feature in the character of Lafayette, which appears to ren- 
der him incapable of entertaining a low prejudice against 
those to whom he is opposed in poUtics. This is a, trait that 
I conceive to be inseparable from the lofty feelings which are 
the attendant of high moral qualities, and it is one that I have, 
a hundred times, had occasion to admire in Lafayette. I do 
not, now, allude to that perfect ban ton^ which so admirably 
regulates all his words and deportment, but to a discriminat- 
ing judgment that does not allow interest or passion to disarm 
his sense of right. It certainly is a weakness in him not to 
distinguish sufficiently between the virtuous and the vicious, — 
those who are actuated like himself ,by philanthropy and a 
desire to do good, and those who seek their own personal 
ends; but this is a sacrifice, perhaps, that all must make who 
aim at influencing men by the weight of personal popularity. 
Jefferson has accused LaGtyette of a too great desire to Uve 
in the esteem of others,"^ and perhaps the accusation is not 
altogether false ; but the peculiar situation in which this ex- 
traordinary man has been placed, must be kept in view, while 
we decide on the merits of his system. His principles forbid 
his having recourse to the agencies usually employed by those 
who loose sight of the means in the object, and his opponents 
are the great of the earth. A man who is merely sustained 
by truth and the purity of his motives, whatever visionaries 
may say, would be certain to fail. Popularity is indispensable 
to the success of Lafayette, for thousands now support him, 
who, in despite of his principles, would become his enemies, 
were he to fall back sternly on the truth, and turn his back 
on all whose acts and motives would not, perbapif, stand the 
test of investigation. The very beings he wished to serve 
would desert him, were he to let them see he drew a stern 
but just distinction between the meritorious and the unworthy. 
Then the power of his adversaries must be remembered. 

* Was Mt. Jefferflon himself flree flrom a similar diairge ? 
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There is nothing generous or noble in the hostility of modem 
aristooats, who are mere graspers after gain, the most de- 
basing of all worldly objectSi and he who would resist them 
successfully must win golden opinions of his fellows, or they 
will prove too much for him. 

But I am speculating on principles, when you most probably 
wish for factSi or, if you must have opinions, for those of 
Lafayette in preference to my own. When I ventured to aisk 
him if he thought the government had had any agency in pro- 
ducing the late struggle, his answer was given with the inte- 
grity and fearlessness that so enunently characterize the man. 

He was of opinion that there was a plot, but he also thought 
it probable that the agents of the government were, more or 
less, mixed up withMt. He suspected at the moment, that the 
man who offered him the bonnet rouge was one of these 
agents, though he freely admitted that the suspicion was 
founded more on past experience than on any knowledge of 
present facts. The individual himself was an utter stranger 
to him. It had been his intention to quit town immediately 
after the funeral obsequies were completed, but, added the 
old man/ proudly, ''they had spread a rumour of an intention 
to cause me to be arrested, and I wish to save them the trouble 
of going to La Grange to seek me.'' 

He then went on to tell^me what he and his political friends 
had expected from the demonstration of public opinion, that 
they had prepared for this important occasion. '' Things 
were approaching a crisis, and we wished to show the go- 
vernment that it must change its system, and that France had 
not made a revolution to continue the principles of the Holy 
Alliance. The attempt to obtain signs of popular support at 
the funeral of Casimir Perier was a failure, while, so great 
was our success at this procession in honour of Lamarque, 
that there must have been a new ministry and new measures, 
had not this unfortunate event occurred. As it is, the govern- 
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m^nt will pt^fit by events. I do not wisk to tmke any unjM 
accmatioDS^ but, with my knowledge of men and things it is 
imt)oiwiMe ikot to feel disthist/' * 

While wi xiv^ere conversing, Geheral •^-» — ^ whokh 1 httA not 
seen since the dinner of the previous day, was annonneed and 
adniitted. He stayed but A few mintttes^ for, though hi^ re- 
ceptioh wds kind, the evetafs of the la^t -week had evidently 
east a restraint about the manners of both parties. The visit 
appeared to me, i6 b^ one of respect and delicacy on the palct 
of the gniest^ but recent occurrences, land his doise ^nnexibn 
with di^ King, rendered it constrained; and^ though there visp- 
peared no evident want of good feelihg on either side, little 
was said', during this visit, toikching the ^*tw6 dnyb," as die 
5 th ahd 0th of June aris now termed, btet that little served to 
draw from Lafayette a stronger expres^ita of political hos- 
tility, than I had ev^ yet heard from his Kps;. In allnsion to 
the polMibility of the Uberal party connecting itself with the 
government of Louis-Philippe,he^aid — '^ A presentts un nm- 
seau de safiff nons ^k^re^ \ I Ihbikght G^net*Al ■* ■ ' fedA- 
sid^red this speech aS n strong and a decisive one^ for he soon 
after rose and took his leave. 

La&yitte 9|^0ke favourably of the pemonial qnaUties and 
probity of his visiter, when he had withdrawn, but said that 
he w^i^ too closely incorporated with the jtxte 9ni/(e« to be 
any longer classed among his polititel friends. I asked him 
if he had ever known a true liberal in poUticBv "^o had been 
educated in tthe school of Napoleon ? The General langhmgly 
admitted thAt he was <;«^rtainly a ba^ mastei* to Btndy under, 

* It ap^^dVed Bubse^ently, by obeans x)f a public pr6seciitkm> ^t 
Vidocq, with a party of his followers, were among the revolters, diaguised 
as countrymen. A government that has an intimation of the exiistence of a 
plcrt to etttect its own overthrow, has an unquestionable ri^ to etAj[)loy ft^s 
to counteract the sdieme; but if it proceed so far as to use incentives to 
revolt, it exceeds its legitimate powers. 

t " We are now separated by a rivtilet of bWtfd.* 
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and then added it had been intended to offer General — ^ a 
portfolioi that of the puMie works I underBtood him to say, had 
they sueceeded m overturning the ministry* 

This eonyersation iils^isibiy led to one on the subject of the 
revolution of July, and on his own connexion with the events 
of that important moment I despair of doing justice to the 
language of Genmtd Lafayette on this occasion, and still less 
so to his manner, which, thou^ cool and dignified, had a 
Roman sternness abouiit that commanded the deepest respect. 
Indeed, I do not remember ever to have seen him with so 
much of the exlernalsof a great man as on this evening, for 
no oae, in common, is less an actor with his friends, or of 
simple* demeanour But he now felt strongly, and his expres- 
sions were forcible, while his countenance indicated a por- 
tion of Aai which was evidently working within. You must 
be satisfied, however, with receiving a mere outline of what 
fell from his lips in an uninterrupted explanation that lasted 
fully half an hour. 

He aeeused his opponents, in general terms, of distorting 
his words, and of misrepresenting his acts. The celebrated 
saying of *' void la meilleuredes r^publique^f^ in particular, 
had] been fidsely rendered, whik the circumstances under 
which he spoke and acted at aU, had been studiously kept out 
of view. It was apropos of this saying, that he entered into 
die explanations of the causes of the change of dynasty. 

The cnsis which drove the cabinet of Charles X. to the ex- 
treme mMiures that overtnrned the throne, had been produced 
by alegislative combination. To effect their end, nearly every 
^krfon, and all the shades of oppontion, had united; many, 
even of those who were personally attached to Ae Bourbons, 
resistfng ^ir project of re-establishing the tinden rfegime. 
Most of the capitjdists, in particular, and more especially those 
who were engaged in pursuits that were likely to be deranged 
by poUtical convulsions, were secretly disposed to support ^ 
dynasty, whiie they were the most zealously endeavouring to 
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reduce its power. The object of these mcH was to maintaia 
peace, to protect commerce and industry, nofore especially 
their own, and/ at the same time» to secure to property the 
control of affairs. In short, England and her liberty were 
their models, though some among them had too much good 
sense to wish to retrogade, as is the case with a party in Ame- 
rica, in order to make the imitation more perfect. Those who 
were for swallowing the English system whole, were called the 
doctrinaires f from their faith in a theory, while the different 
shades of dissenting opinions were distributed among all those 
who looked more to facts, and less to reasoning, than their 
credulous coadjutors. But all were zealous in opposing go- 
vernment under its present system, and with its palpable 
views. 

You know that the result was the celebrated ordinances, 
and a rising of the people. So little was either of theseevents 
foreseen, that the first probably astonished and alarmed the 
friends of the Bourtions, quite as much as it did their enemies. 
The second was owing chiefly to the courage and zeal of the 
young men connected with the press, sustained by the pride 
and daring of the working classes of Paris. The emergency 
was exactly suited to the elan of the French character, which 
produced the sympathy necessary to the occasion among the 
different degrees of actors. With the movements that follow- 
ed, those who had brought about the state of things which 
existed, by their parliamentary opposition, had little or nothing 
to do. Lafayette, himself, was at La Grange, nor did he 
reach Paris until the morning of the second day. So far from 
partidpating in the course of events, most of the deputies 
were seriously alarmed, and their first efforts were directed 
to an accommodation. But events were stronger than calcu - 
latioiis,and the Bourbons were virtually dethroned, before any 
event or plan could be brought to bear upon the issue, in 
either the offensive or defensive. 

Toil are now to imagine the throne vacant, Jhe actors in 
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the late events passive spectators of what was to follow, and 
opportunity for a recurrence to parliamentary tactics. Men 
had Imsure to weigh consequences. Another political crusade 
menaced France, and it is probable that nothing prevented its 
taking place, but the manifestations of popular sympathy in 
England, and on the Rhine. Then there^was danger, too, that 
th^ bankers and manufacturers, and great landed proprietors, 
would lose the stake for whidi they had been playing, by per- 
mitting arealascendency of the majority. Up to thatmoment, 
the mass had looked to the opposition in the deputies as to 
their friends. In order to entice all parties, or, at least, as 
many as possible, the cry had been '^ la chartef'^ and the op- 
position had become identified with its preservation. The 
new Chambers had been convened, and, afterthe struggle was 
over, thepopulation naturally turned to those who had hitherto 
appeared in their ranks as leaders. This fragment of the re- 
presentation became of necessity the repository of all power. 
Lafayette had, thus far, been supported by the different 
sections of the opposition ; for his influence with the mass to 
suppress violence, was looked to as of the last importance, by 
even his enemies. The very men who accused him of Ja- 
cobinical principles, and a desire to unsettle society, felt a se- 
curity under his protection, that they would not have felt 
without him. Louis-Philippe, you will remember, made use of 
him, until the trial of the ministers was ended, when he was 
unceremoniously dismissed from the command of the National 
Guards, by the suppression of the office.^ '* It would have 
been in my power to declare a republic," he continued, in the 

* The writer has had a hundred occasions to learn, since his return to 
America, how much truth is perverted in crossing the Atlantic^ and how 
little is really known of even prominent European facts, on this side of the 
water. It has suited some one to say, that Lafayette resigned the office of 
commander-in-chief of the NiitionalOuards, and the fact is thus stated in 
most of our publications. The office was suppressed without consultii^ 
him, and, it was his impression, at the instigation of the Allied Powers. 
Something like an awkward explanation and a permission to resign was 
subsequently attempted 
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iBourie <tf hk explaiiatioiui, *'and suptaiued by the piopulited of 
Paris, badi:ed by the NatkMial Guards^ I migbt hate ]^A4cM 
myself ak its head. But six weekt waM, have doMd my m*- 
reer, and that of the repttUb. The gdyernineiitB of EttfOpe 
would have uaited to put us dowtk^ bbA thid Bourboiis had^ to 
a great degree^ disarmed France. We \vel« boI itt a atate*to 
resist. Tfai two sueoessittl invailioiis had ditniaii^ed the 
coafidenee of the aalioo, wUch^ moreoter, \yoiild hi^Ve beeb 
nearly equally divided ia itself. But, aUomag that we feii^t 
have overcome ^r foreign enemies^ a result I admit to have 
been possiUe^ by the aid of the propaganda and the ^ea^al 
disaffection, there wonld have been a foe at home, li^t oer^ 
taialy would have preVaUed against ua. Thoae geatlemen of 
the C%anabeF8 to vihotu a large portion of the people Ib^ced 
up with eoafid^neei woiM have thwarted every important 
measiire I attempted, and wer6 thisre no otlm* means to ^e^- 
vent a n^abliei ^lejf weuM htwe tkrfown me inte tke ri»er.'*^ 
This last expression is literal^ and was twijce uttered in the 
course of the evening. He then went on to add, that aeeing 
the impossibilfty of doing as he could wish, he had been OMll^ 
peiled to ^odittiesoe in the proposal Aat came nearest to ids 
own views. The friends of the Duke of Orleans wetis active,, 
partieohirly M. Lafitte^ Who enjoyed a great deal of bin oWH 
confidence^ and the Dnke hinuself was fr^ in the expr^si^oii 
of the most liblerat sentiments. Under these circumstanoesj he 
thouf^t it pOsslUe to establish a govternment that f^houM be 
monarchical in form^ and republican in fact. Sucb^ or nearly 
such, is the case ia \ En^and, and he did not see why swA 
might not be the case in France. It is true the English re- 
public ii^ aristooratiei^ but this is a feature that depends en^- 
tirely on the breadth and independence of the constitoency. 
There was no suj£cient reason why France should imitate 
£nglattd in that essratial point, and by erecting a different 
cotistitiicncy, she wotild virtually create another polity in facl^ 
adhering always to the same general form. 
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As res|KS)^ tte e&)pressidti so often cited, be tdSA hbi wonJs 
were ** tioiei At fn)eiHeuine des rfpubiitci p<mt teoifc« ;" dk- 
tifiody alluding to the difficulties and embdniAssttKetttB tmder 
Which he aeted. AU thiB time he made 1M piiftteneion to not 
havitf^ bi^n d<»eeiv«d in the King, ti^ had ted him to think 
h6 entrained v«ry different j^riAcipteis (m&L those if^hteh 
bventii havie bhown t6 fo^ hits real sentiments. 

Something was then said oF the ^tm kie Mg^^ iand df the 
ihtention^ of the government. ^^ I shaH go tb La GtiaUge in a 
few ^aj/to,^' obi^efved the Gheneral^ ismiliiAg, ^* lunl^Bs ih^y arrest 
me; there to temalh nntil the 4th of July, i9dken w^ ablill haf e 
onr m\ial dinner^ I hc^e." I told him that the long fei^er 

under which A had suffered rendered a ehai^ Af air ne- 

ce^atry, and that I was making my preparations to quit 
FVance temj[>orariIy, on anoth^ tour. He pressed me to re- 
main until the 4th^ and when I told him that we m^ht all he 
shot for ^editibn undei^ the jf^resent state of thingB, if we drank 
liberal toasts^ he latighed and answered, that '^ theii* butt wns 
worse thatt their bite." ). 

It was heat ten N^h I tdok my leave, an^ retuiriied t6 Ae 
Rue St. Dominique. The streete wet*e gloomy and deserlM, 
and I scarcely met a single individual, in walking the mSe be- 
tween the two hotels. 

There ^ea!s a ^v^A pleaisure itt viewing a towti iti such an ex- 
traordinary state^ ahd I dyuia not help comparing its pi^esent 
moody sHenct, to thte scenes vvfe hkd witnessed ^heA the Jtt- 
verftment was ^rtill ^o youtig afed dependent ^ to feel the fte- 
eessity of cotirtiiig the peopfe. I hav^ ahseady ttientionel to 
you li&ny df the eveitits ^ that perM, but sbme ^f tbeM h^Ve 
been omitted, tod som^, tM, \^hi(^ qnite n^imrally Suggest 
thetMielves, at this Yaonaent, wben the Kiiig has estMbti^d 
military tribntmts In his Very ^pital. 

On oHeocc^ton, in pfttticnlar, I was wMking hi ttve Tnile- 
Hes, wheia a noise le^^acted iine towards ^ cro'tft^d. it Was 
LoiAi-I^itip{^tattl^n ^\l{ thH you wUl nti[derst«md m^s 
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mtended for effect— republican effect — and to show the lieges 
that he had the outward conformation of another man. He 
wore a white hat, carried an umbrella (I ain not sure that it 
was red)y and walked in as negligent a ipanner as a man could 
walk, who was working as hard as possible to Jget through 
with an unpleasant task. In short, he was condescending with 
all his might A gentleman or two, in attendance, could barely 
keep up with him ; and as for the rabble, it was fairly obliged 
to trot to gratify its curiosity. This was about the time the 
King of England electrified London, after a reign of exclusion, 
by suddenly appearing in its streets, walking about like ano- 
ther man. Whether there was any concert in this coincidence 
or not I do not know. ^ 

On another occasion, A and myself drove out at night 

to view a bivouac in the Carrousel. We got ourselves entan- 
gled in a dense crowd in the Rue St. Honore, and were obliged 
to come to a stand. While stationary, the crowd set up a 
tremendous cry of Vive le roi! and a body of dismounted 
cavalry of the National Guard passed the carriage windows, 
flourishing their sabres, and yelling like madmen. Looking 
out, I saw the King in their midst, patrolling the streets of 
his good city of Paris, on foot I Now he has declared us all 
under martial law, and is about to shoot those he dislikes. 

The fieur-de-liSf as you know, is the distinctive symbol of 
the family of France* So much stress is laid on trifles of this 
nature here, that Napoleon, with his grinding military despo- 
tism, never presumed to adopt one for himself. During the 
whole of his reign, the coins of the country were decorated 
on one side with no more than an inscription and a simple 
wreath, though the gradual progress of his power, and the 
slow degress by which he brought forward the public, on 
these pointi, may yet be traced on these very coins. The 
first that were struck bore his head, as First Consul, with 
^^Ripublique Frangaise^"* on the reverse. After a time it 
was ^^Empereuri^ with ^^Ripubltque Frangaise.'*^ At length 
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be wad emboldened to put ^^ Empire Frangais^^ on tbe re- 
verse, feeling a true royal antipathy to the word republic 

During the existing events that first succeeded the last re- 
volution, no one thought of the Jteur^de-lis with which the 
Bourbons had sprinkled everything in and about the capital, 
not to say France. This omission attracted the attention of 
some demagogue, and there was a little imeutCj hetare the 
arch of the Carrousel, with threats of destroying these orna- 
ments. Soon after, workmen were employed to deface every- 
thing like di fleur-de-lis in Paris. The hotel of the Treasury 
had many hundreds of them in large stone rosettes, every one 
of whicl^ disappeared before the chisel! The King actually 
laid down his family arms, causing the brush to be put to 
all his carriages. Speaking to Lafayette on this subject, he 
remarked, pithily — *< Well, . I told his Majesty I would have 
done this before there was a mob, and I would not have done 
it afterwards.^' 

The Bourbons usually drove with eight horses, but this 
king rarely appears with even six; though that number is not 
offensive, the other beitig the regal style. Some time since, 
before the approach of the late crisis, I saw the coadiman of 
the palace, quite early, or before the public was stirring, exer- 
cbing with eight. It is to be presumed that the aspect of 
things, the pears, and the Duchess of Berri, compelled the 
leaders to be taken off. 

A day or two ^fter this event, I dined in company with a 
deputy, who is also a distinguished advocate, who made me 
laugh with an account of a recent freak of another sovereign, 
that has caused some mirth here. This advocate was em- 
ployed in the affair, professionally, and his account may be 
depended on. 

You know that shortly after the revolution of 1830, the 

people pf Brunswick rose and deposed their Duke, bestowing 

, the throne, or arm-chair, for I know not the official term, on 

his brother. This Duke of Brunswick is tbe grandson of him 
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wb0 figured is the ware of the ^^ reipolutkui, m4 ^11091 of 
him who waa killed al Quatre Bras, Hia gf ajadv^otb^ wa^i a 
sialer ^ Ccaorge III» and his aunt waa ^b«i wife ef George IV ; 
tbe latter being bia couaio, his iiade* and hi^ gnard^i^. 

Th^ deposed prinee retired to Paris* if it ean he c$Ale4 re- 
tirement to come from Bruoswiek here. After same time, the 
police waa informed that be wa« busy in enrolling inen to 
make a oMn(e^revol^tion in bia ewn ^t^tep, ^e. waa warned 
of the consequenees, and e(wnAapde4 to deii&t. The admo* 
nition was disregarded, and aftc^r e^ibansting its patieoce, the 
governo^nt proceeded so lar aa to order him t<^ q\iit Paris. 
It was not obeyed. 

I n^uit now tell yon, that a few ye^r^ peviously tb^ Puke 
^ Brnpswick bad visited ParU, ai^d apprehending aiiHi^ina- 
tion« for som^ eanse that was not explained, he bad obtained 
fr^m the police one of Us agents to look ont for the eare of 

his person. The man had been several weeks in this pfiploy* 
ment, and knowing the person of the contnmacious prince, 
when it was determined to resort to force, be w^ sept with 
the gendarmes, expressly that he might be identified. 

A party, accordingly, presented themselves, one fine morn* 
ing, at the hotel which had the bopour tp contain his Serene 
Highness, demanding, access to his person, in the name of 
the police. No one ^as hardy enongh to deny such ^n appli- 
cation, and the officers were introduced. They fonnd the in-; 
domitable prince, in his morning gown and slippers, as com- 
posed as if he were stjil reigning in Brpnswick, or eyen more 
so, ]Ha was made acquainted with their errand, which was, 
neither more nor less than to accompany him to the frontier. 

The great-nephew of George UI, the cousin and nephew o( 
George IV, the cousin of William lY, and the £x-dnkf of 
Brunswick) received this intelligence with a calm entirely 
worthy of his descent and his collaterals, treating the com-^ 
missary of police, de haut en bm. In plain Gnglishf h^ g^va 
them to understand be shoul4 not bn4ge. Reverence for 
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rojFftl blood im^ at kot OYereoHNft by diicipliBe, aad seeing do 
altenialive, the gandarnies laid their saoritegioiui hands on the 
person of the prince, and fairly ownried him down stairs, and 
pol him, dreasin9<^wn, slippers, and all, intd ajiucre. 

U was a j^taoui sight to see a youth of such high expecta- 
tions, of a lineage so ancient, of a duchy so remote, treated in 
this rude and inhospUable manner ! Like Crosar, who bore 
y^ against his enemies until he felt the dagger of Brutus, he 
TcUed his face with hid handkerchief, and submitted with dig- 
nity, when he ascertained how £»r it was the intention of the 

Minister of the Interior to push matters. M. -^ did not tell 

us wbe&er or not he exdaimed, ^^Et Iti, Montalinet ! *' The 
peo{de of the hotel mianifesled a proper sympathy at the cruel 
scene, the fiHe$ de cAambre weeping in the corridors, as 
JUles d€ chav^^t who witnessed such an indecent outrage, 
naturally would do. 

The IMke was no sooner in the^acre than he was carried 
oufof town, to a post*house on the road to Switzerland. 
Here he wAs put in a ealeche, and transported forthwith to 
the nearest frontier. 

On reaching the end of the journey, the Duke of Bruoswick 
was abandoned to his fate, with the indifference that marked 
ibe whole outrage; or, as might have been expectj^ from 
the servauts of a prince, who had so lately shown his respect 
for rank by sending his own relatives out of his kingdom, very 
much in the same fashion. Happily, the unfortunate Duke 
fell into the hands of republicans, who, as a matter of course, 
hastened to pay their homage to him. The mayor of the 
commune appeared and offered his civilities ; all the functio- 
naries went forth with alacrity; and the better to show their 
sympathy, a young German traveller was produced, that he 
might console the injured prikice by enabling him to pour out 
his griefs in the vernacular of his country. This bit of deli- 
cate attention, however, was defeated by an officious valet, 
who declared, that ever since his dethronement, his master 
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had taken such an aversion to tfaie Gennan language, that it 
threw him into fits even to hear it I Of course the traveller 
had the politeness to withdraw. 

While these things were in progress, the Duke suddenly 
disappeared, no one knew whither. The public journals 
soon announced the fact, and the common conjecture was, 
that he had returned to Paris. 

After several weeks, N. was employed to nq;otiate 

an amnesty, promising, on the part of his principal, that no 
further movements against the duchy should be attempted in 
France. The minister was so for prevailed on as to say, he 
could forgive all, had not the Duke re-entered the kitigdom, 
after having been transported to Switzerland, by the order of 

the government, in the manner you have heard. M. 

assured the minister, parole JChonnevr^ that this was al- 
together a mistake. ^^ Wdl, then, convince me of this, and 
his Serene Highness shall have permission to remain her^s 
long as he pleases.'' " His Serene Highness, having never 
left France^ cannot have re-entered itP " Not left France! 
— Was he not carried into Switzerland ?" " Not at all : 
liking Paris better, he chose to remain here. The person 
you deported, was a young associate, of the same stature of 
the Duke, a Frenchman, who cannot speak a word of 
German V^ 

A compromise was made on the spot, for this was' a matter 
to be hushed up, ridicule being far more potent, in Paris, 
than reason. This is what you may have heard alluded to, 
in some of the journals of the day, as the escapade of the 
Duke of Brunswick. 
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Public Dinner. ^Inconsiderate Impulses of Americans.— Rambles in Paris. 
— The Churches of Paris.— View from the leads of Notre Dame.— The 
Place Royale.— The Bridges.— Progress of the Public Works.— The 
Palaces of the Louvre and the Tuileries.— Royal Enclosures in the 
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My Apartments in the house of the Montmorencies. — Our pother Resi- 
dences.— Noble Abodes in Paris.— fComparative Expense of Living in 
Paris and New York.— American Shopkeepers, and those of Europe. 

Dear 



The time between the revolt of the two days, and the 1 7lh 
July, passed in the usual manner. The court-martial had 
made considerable progress in condemning men to be shot, 
but appeals were made to the Garlist Court of Cassation, 
which finally adjudged the whole proceedings to be illegal. 
In the mean time we got up the dinner for the 4th, Lafayette 
coming from La Grange expressly to make one among us. 
As for this dinner, I have only to say that one of its incidents 
went to prove how completely a body of Atnericans are sub- 
ject to common and inconsiderate impulses, let the motive be 
right or wrong, — of how low estimate character is getting to 
be among us, and to determine me never to be present at 
another. It is a painful confession, but truth compels me to 
say, that, I believe, for the want of a condensed class, that are 
accustomed to sustain each other in a high tone of feeling 
and thinking, and perhaps from ignorance of the world, no 
other people, above the illiterate and downright debased, are 
so easily practised on and cajoled, as the great mass of our 
own. r hope I have never been addicted to the vice of 
winning golden opinions by a sacrifice of sentiments or prin- 
ciples; but this dinner has given me a surfeit of what is called 
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^' popularity ,'' among a people who, while affecting to reduce 
everything to a standard of their own creating, do not give 
themselves time or opportunity to ascertain facts, or weigh 
consequences. 

The weather was pleasant and warm for several weeks, 
ahout the close of June and the commencement of July, and, 
although a slight shade has heen cast over our enjoyments by 
the re-appearance of the cholera, in a greatly diminished 
degree however, I do not remember to have passed the same 
period of time in Pari$ with so much satisfaction to myfiplf. 
The town has been empty, in the usual signification of the 
term, and the world has left us entirely to ourselves. After 
completing the morning's task, I have strolled in the gardens, 
visited the churches, loitered on the quays, rummaged the 
shops of the dealers in old furniture and other similar ob- 
jects. The number of these shops is great, and their stores of 
curious thiqgs incredible. It appears to me tha^ all France 
has poured her relics of the old system into the warehouses 
of the capital. The plunder of the cb^aux and hotels has 
enriched them to a degree that must be witnessed to be under* 
stood, and to me it is matter of surprise that some of our 
wealthy travellers do not transfer many of these treasures to 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

I usually spend an our or two with M 1 in the gallery 

of the Louvre, from two to four : he returns home with me 
to dinner; and at seven, which, at this season in this latitude, 
is still broad day, w^ issue forth far a proip^nade. P^is, I 
have often told you, is a picture^ue town, and of ers (Nid)^i^ 
sources of satisfaction, beyond its living throngs, its society, its 
theatres, and its boulevards. The p^bUc displays at Jbe 
Academy, and its meetings of science, tas^e, 4Pd philanthropy 
are little to my taste, being too artiQcjal and affected, and I 
have found most enjoyment in parts of thin little world th^ { 
believe travellers usqally overlook- 

The churches of P^i$ want the odour, the genial wi ee- 
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^lesiastipal atmosphere aad the devout sppemtitioa that 
rendered those of Italy so iitrikiDgly fioothing aod pleasant ; 
but they £^re huge piles, apd can always be visited with 
pleasure, Notre Dame de Paris is a uQble moaiiment, and 
now that the place of the arehbishop is destroyedi one l^ likely 
to get better views of it, than is apt to be the case with these 
venerable edifices. A few evenings i^ince M^^-^, and myself 
ascended the towers, and seating ourselves on the leads, 
looked dowUf for near an bonr, on the extraordinary picture 
beneath, The maj^e of roofi^, out-stopped, here and (here, by 
black laqquered-lookiQg towers, domess pavUiong ef ftalaees, 
and, as is the case with the Tuileries and I^onvre, literally by 
a mile of continuous strnetures s the fissures of streets, 
resembling gaping crevices in pocks; the river meandering 
through the centre of all, and spanned by bridges thronged 
by mites of men and pigmy carriages ; the crowds of images 
of the past) the historical eminences that surround the valley 
of the capital) the knowledge of its interiopi our acfuaiAtaDce 
with the past and the present, t<%ether with eonjeetures for 
the future} contributed to render this a most impressive even* 
ing. The distant landscape was lost, and even quarters of 
the town itself were getting to be obscure before we descended, 
helping singnlarly to increase the ^eet produced by our 
peculations Qn those ages in which Paris had been the scene 
of so many momentous events. 

We have also wandered among the other relics of anti- 
quity, for the present structure of Notre Dame is said to have 
already stood seven oenturiee. The Place Royale is one of 
the most singular quarters of the town, and although often 
visited before, we have again examined it, for we are b^inning 
to regard objects with the interest that one is apt to feel on 
leaving a iavourite spot, perhaps for ever. This square, 
unique in its kind, occupies the site of the ancient residences 
of the kings of France, who abandoned it in eonsequenee of 
the death of Henri II, in a tournament. Henri IV caused 

6» 
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the present area to be enclosed by hotels, which are all of 
brick, a novelty in Paris, and built in the style of his reign. 
Fashion has, however, been stronger than the royal will ; and 
noble ranges of rooms are to be hired here at a fourth of the 
prices that are paid for small and crowded apartments near 
the Tuileries. The celebrated arsenal, where Sully so often 
received his royal master, is near this place, and the Bastile 
stood at no great distance. In short, the world has moved, 
within the last two centuries, directly across the town. 

I can never tire of speaking of the bridges of Paris. By 
day and by night have I paused on them to gaze at their views; 
the word not being too comprehensive for the crowds and 
groupings of objects that are visible from their arches. They 
are less stupendous and magnificent, as public works, than 
the bridges of London, Florence, Dresden, Bordeaux, and 
many other European towns, the stream they have to span 
being inconsiderable; but their number, the variety of their 
models, even the very quaintnessof some among them, render 
them, as a whole, I think, more interesting than any others 
that I know. The Pont de Jena is as near perfection in all 
respects, perhaps, as a bridge well can be. I greatly prefer it 
to the celebrated Ponte della Trinity, at Florence. Some 
enormous statues are about to be placed on the Pont Loub 
XYI, which, if they do not escape criticism, will, at least, I 
think, help the picturesque. 

I have now] known Paris a sufficient time to watch, with 
interest, the prpgress of the public works. The arch at the 
Barri^redeNeuilly has, within my observation, risen several 
feet, and approaches its completion. The wing, a counter- 
part of the gallery, that is toenclose the Carrousel, andfinally to 
convert the Louvre and the Tuileries into a single edifice, has 
advanced a long distance, and preparations are making to 
clear the area of^the few buildings that still remain, l^en 
this design shall be executed, the Palace of the Kings of 
France will contain considerably more than a mile of conti- 
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nuoud buildings, which will be erected around a large vacant 
area. The single room of the picture-gallery is of itself a 
quarter of a mile in length ! 

During the heat of the late finance discussion, all sorts of 
unpleasant things were said of America, for the money-power 
acts here as it does everywhere else, proving too strong even 
for French bon touy and, failing of facts and logic, some of 
the government writers had recourse to the old weapon of the 
trader, abuse and vituperation. Among other bold asser- 
tions, one of them affirmed, with a view to disparage the 
vaunted enterprise of the Americans, that while they at- 
tempted so much in the way of public works, nothing was 
ever finished. He cited the Capitol, a building commenced 
in 1800, and which had been once destroyed by fire in the 
interval, as an example. 

As one of the controversionalists, on this occasion, I cer- 
tainly had no disposition to debase my mind, or to descend 
from the level of a gentleman who was compelled to bow be- 
fore no political master, in order to retort in kind ; but as is 
apt to be the case under provocations of this sort, the charge 
induced me to look about, in order to see what advantages 
the subjects of a monarchy possess over us in this particular. 
The result has made several of my French friends laugh, and 
acknowledge that they who '' live in glass houses should not 
throw stones." 

The new palace of the Louvre was erected more than two 
centuries since. It is a magnificent pile, surrounding a court 
of more than a quarter of a mile in circumference, possessing 
many good statues, fine bas-reliefs, and a noble colonnade. 
In some respects, it is one of the finest palaces in Europe. 
Theinterioris, however, unfinished, though in the course of slow 
embellishment. ^ Now a principal and very conspicuous win- 
dow, in the pavilion that caps the entrance to the Carrousel, 
is unglazed, the weather being actually excluded by the use 
of coarse unplaned boards^ precisely in the manner in which 
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one is apt to see a shingle palace embellistied at home. On^ 
huiidrM francs would conceal this deformity. 

The palace of the Tuileries was built by Catherine di Me- 
dici| who was dead before the present United States were 
first peopled. It is a lantern-like, tasteless edifice, composed 
of different pavilions, connected by corps de bdtifnens of dif- 
ferent sizes, but of pretty uniform ugliness. The stone of this 
vicinity is $o easily wrought, that it is usiial to set it up, iii 
blocks, and to work out the capitals Itnd other ornaments in 
the wall. On a principal portion of this palace, thes^ nn- 
wrought blocks still reittaiTt, juit enough being finished to tell 
the observer that the design has never been completed. I shall 
not go beyond the palaces to make out oui* casp, though all Eu- 
rope abounds with thesediscrepancies in taste, and with similal' 
neglect. As a rule, I believe we more uniformly piish through 
our public undertakings than any other people, though they 
are not always executed with the same taste, oil the same 
scale, or as permanently, perhaps, as the public works that ar^ 
undertaken here. When they yield profit, however j "^e need 
turn our backs on no nation. 

It is a curious commentary on the change in the times, that 
Louis-Philippe has dared to do that which Napoleon, with alt 
his power, did not deem it expedient to undertake, though it 
is known that he chafed under the inconvenience, which it 
was desirable to both to be rid of. Until quite lately, th^ 
public could approach as near the palace windows, as one 
usually gets to those of any considerable dwelling that stands 
on a common street. The Emperor complained that hd could 
not look out of a window^ into his own gardens, without at- 
tracting a crowd s under this evil, however, he reigned, ds 
consul and emperor, fourteen years^ for there was Ho obvidus 
way of remedying it, but by taking possession of apart of that 
garden, which so long had been thrown open to the public, 
that it now considered it as its own. Sustained by the con- 
gregated wealth of France, and secretly by those nations with 
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whom bis predecessor had to contend, Louis-Philippe has 
boldly broken ground, by forming two little gardens beneath 
the palace windows, which he has^separated from the public 
promenade by ditches and low railings, but which serves ef- 
fectually to take possession, to keep the tiger at a distance, 
and to open the way for farther improvement. In the end 
there will probably be a wing bf the palace thrown forward 
into the garden, unless, itideed, the whole of the present 
structure should be destroyed, to make place for one more 
convenient and of purer architecture. 

Paris enjoys a high reputation for the style of its public 
edifices, and, while there is a very great deal to condemn, 
compared with oth^r capitals, I think it is entitled to a distin- 
guished place ih this particular. The church of the Magdalen 
(Ndpoleon's Temple de la Gloire, on which the names of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen were to be embossed in letters of 
bronze), is one of the finest modern edifices of Europe. It is 
steadily advancing to completion, haying been raided from 
beneath the cornices during my visit. It is now roofed, and 
they are chiseling the bas-reliefs on the pediment. The Gardes- 
Meubles, two buildings, which line one entire side of the 
Place Louis Seize, or de la Concorde, as it is now termed, 
and which are separated by the Rue Royale, are among the 
best structures of the town. Son;^e of their ornaments are a 
little meretricious, but the prevalent French features of their 
architecture are more happy than common. Only one of 
these edifices belongs to the public, and is now the hotel of 
the Admiralty, the other having been erected for symmetry, 
thoiigh occupied as private dwellings, and actually private 
property. The Bourse, or Exchange, is another modern 
building that has an admirable general effect. 

Of the private hotels and private gardens of Paris, a 
stranger can scarcely give a just account. Although it is now 
six years since I have been acquainted with the place, they 
occasion surprise daily, by their number, beauty, and magni- 
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ficence. Relatively, Rome, and Florencei and Venice, and 
Genoa, may surpass it, in the richness and vastness of some of 
their private residences; but, Rome excepted, none of them 
enjoy. such gardens, nor does Rome even, in absolute con- 
nexion with the town abodes of her nobles. The Roman vil- 
las^ are almost always detached from the palaces, and half of 
them are without the walls, as I have already described to 
you. The private gardens of Paris certainly cannot compare 
with these villas, nor, indeed, can those which belong to the 
public ; but then there is a luxury, and a quiet, and a beauty, 
about the five or six acres that are so often enclosed and 
planted in the rear of the hotels here, that I do not think any 
other Christian city can show in equal affluence. The mode 
of living, which places the house between court and garden, 
as it is termed here, is justly esteemed the perfection of a 
town residence ; for while it offers security, by means of the 
gate, and withdraws the building from the street—- a deside- 
ratum with all above the vulgar — it gives space and room for 
exercise and beauty, by means of the verdure, shrubbery, 
trees, and walks. It is no unusual thing for the French to 
take their repasts, in summer, within the retirement of their 
gardens, and this in the heart of one of the most populous 
and crowded towns of Europe. The miserable and minute 
subdivisions of our own towns preclude the possibility of our 
ever enjoying a luxury as great, and yet as reasonable as this ; 
and if, by chance, some lucky individual should find the means 
to emjbellish his own abode and his neighbourhood, in this 
way, some speculation, half a league off, would compel him 
to admit an avenue through his laurels and roses, in order to 
fill the pockets of a club of projectors. In America, every- 
body sympathises with him who makes money, for it is a 



* This word has a very different signification in Italian, ft*om that which 
we have given it, in English. It means a garden in the country ; the house 
not being necessarily any part of it, although there is usually a casino or 
pavilion. 
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common pursuit, and touckes a chord that vibrates through 
the whole community ; but few, indeed, are they ^ho can enter 
into theplei^ures of him who.would spend it elegantly, ra- 
tionally, and with good taste* If this were the result of sim- 
plicity, it would, at least, be respectable ; but every one knows 
that the passion at home is for display — finery, at the ex- 
pense of comfort and fitness, being a j^valent evil. 

The private hotels are even more numerous than the private 
gardeim, land not always having been attainable. Of course 
these buildings vary in size and magnificence, according to 
the rank and fortune .of those who caused them to be con- 
structed, but the very smallest are usually of greater dimen- 
sions than our lai^est town-houses, and infinitely better dis- 
posed ; though we have a finish in many of the minor articles, 
such as the hinges, locks, and the wood-work in general, and 
latterly, in marbles, that is somewhat uncommon, even in the 
best houses of France ; when the question, however, is of 
magnificence, we can lay no claim to it, for want of arrange- 
ment, magnitude, and space. 

Many American travellers will render you a different ac- 
count of these things, but few of our people stay long enough 
to get accurate notions of what they see, and fewer still have 
free access to the sort of dwellings of which I now speak. 

These hotels bear the names'of their several owners. In 
the instances of the high nobility, it was usual to build a 
smaller hotel, near the principal structure, which was in- 
habited by the inferior branches of the family, and sometimes 
by favoured dependants (for the French, unlike ourselves, 
are fond of maintaining the domestic relations to the last, se- 
veral generations frequently dwelling under the same' roof ), 
and which it is the fashion to call the petit h6teL 

Our first apartments were in one of these petits hdtelsy 
which had OQce belonged to the family of Montmorency.^ 

* This ancient family stiU exists, thongb much shorn of its splendour, 
by the alienation of its estates, in consequence of the marriage of Charlotte 
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tb« IfiM bdt^l^ wbieh joined it^ mra^ infaaMed^ and I b«lklf # 
dwned^ bj an Ameriton,- who had reterse^ the usiial order of 
things by eoining to Europe to 9eA his fortune. Our nest 
abode ^BA the H6lel Jtiioiliiae, hi a small garden of a remote 
ffart of ttie Faubourg 9i. Gehniiin. This ^as a hotel of the 
sitialler sire^ and our apartments ^ere chiefly on the second 
floor, or in What is ^MxA the third story in America, wh^^e 
We bad six fOomS besides the OflBces. Our saloon, dining- 
room, &e. had formerly beeA the bedchamber, dressing-room, 
and ante^chambef of Madame k Bf arquise^ and gave one a 
v^ respectful opinioii of thi$ state of a woman of quality, of 
a secoiidiiry class, though I believe that this family too was 
highly allied. From ihe Rtie St. Maur, w6 went into a small 
cOuntry^hotfse on the bank of the Seine, about a league front 
(hcf gates of Paris, Which, a Century since^ was inhabited by a 
Priiide de Sottbise, k§ ^fdndistaeur of Louis XY, who used to 
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Ak iMoiitf&ortocy, hieiregs of the eldest line, witb a Prince of Cpnd£, t^o 
centuries since. By this union, the estates and chateaux of GhantiUj^ 
Ecouen, etc<^ ancient possessions of the house, passed into a junior branch 
of the royal family. I9 this tnanner Enghien, a seigneurie of the Mont- 
tt0re««t#8, inline to be the tHle tff a prince of the blood, in the person of the 
unfortunate descendant of Charlotte of that name. At the present time, 
besides the Due de Montmorency, the Due de Laval-Montmorency, the Due 
de Luxembourg, the Prince de Baiiffremont, the Prince de Tancarville, and 
one or two more, are members of this family, and most of them are, or 
were before the late revolution, peers of France. The writer knew> at 
Paris, a Colonel de Montmorency, an Irishman by birth, who claimed to be 
(be head of this oelebraied faidily, as a desc^ant of a tadet who followed 
the Conqueror into England. There are two Irish peers, who have also 
pretensions of the same sort, though the French branches of the family look 
coolly on the daim. The title of '< First Christian Baron,** is not derived 
from antiquity, ancient as the house unquestionably is, but from the cir- 
cumstance that the barony of Montmorency, from its local position, in sight 
of Paris, aided by the great power of the family, rendered the barons the 
first in importance to their sote^igu. The funily of Talleyrand-PerigOrd 
is so ancient^ that, in the middle ages, when a King demanded of its head, 
" Who made you Count de Perigord ? '' he was asked, by way of reply, 
**^Who made you King of France ? ''—Grod ! 1 think I should hate he- 
sitated on the score of taste about establishing myself in a house of the Mont- 
moreilcies, but Jonathan has usually no such scruples. Out aim residence 
was but temporary, the hotel being public. 
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go thi^ oeeasionally, nod eat his dihtiet*, in a very g60d 
aparttneilt, that served us for a drawing-room. Here ^e 
wei*e well lodged, having some two or three-aud- twenty 
welt-furnished rOomii, offices included. From this place we 
went into the Rue des Champs-EI;s<§es, where we had a few 
rooms in a hotel of some size. Oddly enomgh, our pi*ed6- 
cessor in ^ portion of these rooms was the Prince Polignac, 
and our successor Marshal Marmont, two men who are now 
proscribed in France. We have been in one or two apart- 
ments in nameless edifices since our return ftom Germany, 
and we are now in a small hotel in the Rue St. Donlihiquei 
wher^ in some respects We are better lodged than ever, 
though compelled tcf occupy three floors. Here the salon is 
near thirty feet in length, and seventeen high. It is panelled 
in wo<ld, and above all the doors, of which, real and false, 
there are six, are allegories painted on canvass, and enclosed 
in wrought gilded frames. Four large mirrors are fixtures, 
and the windows are vast and descend to the floor. The dit^- 
ing-room, which opens on a garden, is of the same size, but 
even loftier. This hotel formerly had much interior gilding, 
but it has chiefly been painted over. It was built by the phy- 
sician of the Due d'OrWans, who married Madame de Mon- 
tesson, and hom this fact you may form some idea of the style 
maintained by the nobles of the period ; a physician, at that 
time, being but a very inferior personage in EurOpe. 

In describing these residences, which have necessarily beftn 
suited to very moderate means, I have thought yon might form 
some idea of the greater habitations. First and last, I may 
have been in a hundred, and, while the Italian towns do cer- 
tainly possess a few private dwellings of greater size and 
magnifleencej I believe Paris contains, in proportion, more 
noble abodes than any other place in Europe. London, in 
this particular, will not compare with it. I have been in some 
of the best houses in the Rritish capitil, but very few of them 
rise to the level of these hotels in magnificence and state, 
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though nearly all surpass them in comfort. I was at a ball 

given by the Count , when thirteen rooms en suite were 

opened. The Duke of Devonshire can hardly exceed this. 
Prince Borghese used, on great occasions, to open twenty, if 
I remember right, at Florence, one of which was as large as 
six or eight of our ordinary drawing-rooms. Although, as a 
whole, nothing can be more inconvenient or irrational than 
an ordinary town-house in New York, even we excel the in- 
habitants of these stately abodes, in many of the minor points 
of domestic economy, particularly in the ofiGices, and in the 
sleeping-rooms of the second class. 

Your question, as to the comparative expense of living at 
home and of living in Europe, is too comprehensive to be 
easily answered, for the prices vary so materially, that it is 
difficult to make intelligent comparisons. As between Paris 
and New York, so long as one keeps within tlie usual limits of 
American life, or is disposed to dispense with a multitude of 
little elegancies, the advantage is essentially with the latter. 
While no money will lodge a family in anything like style, or 
with suites of rooms, ante-chambers, &c. in New York, for 
the simple reason, that buildings which possess these ele- 
gancies, or indeed with fine apartments at all, have never y6t 
been erected in the country ; a family can be better lodged in 
a genteel part of the town for less money, than it can be 
lodged, with equal room and equal comforts, in a genteel 
quarter of Paris ; always excepting the [inferior distribution 
of the rooms, and other little advantages, such as the conve- 
nience of a porter, &c. all of which are in favour of the latter 
place.^ Food of all kinds is much the cheapest with us. 



' * In New York, the writer has a house with two drawing-rooms, a din- 
ing-room, eight bed-rooms, dressing-rooms, four good servants^ rooms, 
with excellent cellars, cisterns, wells, baths, water-closets, etc. for the same 
money that he had an apartment in Paris, of one drawing-room, a cabinet, 
four small and inferior bed-rooms, dining-room, and ante-chamber; the 
kitchens, offices, cellars, etc. being altogether in favour of the New York 
residence. In Paris, water was bought in addition, and a tax of forty dol- 
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bread atone excepted. Wines can be had, as a whole, better 
and cheaper in New York, if obtained from the wine^mer^ 
chant, than in any European town we have yet inhabited. 
Even French wines can be had as cheap as they can be bought 
here, for the entrance-duty into the country is actually much 
less than the charges at the gates of Paris. The transportation 
from Bordeaux or Champagne, or Burgundy, is not, as a 
whole, essentially less than that to New York, if indeed it be 
any less. All the minor articles of table luxuries, unless they 
happen to be of French growth, or French fabrications, are 
immeasurably cheaper in America than here. Clothes are 
nominally much cheaper here than with us; but neither the 
French nor the English use habitually as good clothes as we ; 
nor are the clothes generally as well made. You are not, 
however, to suppose from this that the Americans are a well- 
dressed people *, on the contrary, we are greatly behind the 
Euglish in this particular, nor are our men, usually, .as well 
attired as those of Paris. This is a consequence of a want of 
servants, negligent habits, greediness of gain, which monopo- 
lizes so much of our time as to leave little for relaxation, and 
the high prices of articles, which prevent our making as fre- 
quent calls on the tailor, as is the practice here. My clothes 
have cost me more in Europe, however, than they did at home, 
for I am compelled to have a greater variety, and to change 
them oftener.. 

Our women do not know what high dress is, and conse- 
quently they escape many demands on the purse, to which 
those of Paris are compelled to submit. It would not do, 
moreover, for a French belie to appear every other night for 
a whole season in the same robe, and that too looking be- 
draggled, and as jaded as its pretty wearer. Silks and the 
commoner articles of female attire are perhaps as cheap in our 



lars a year was paid for inhabitiDg an apartment of a certain amount of rent; 
a tax that was quite independent of the taxes on the hous^, doors, and win- 
dows, which in both cases were paid by the landlord. 
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owo ^bops, as ia those of Paris ; but wb^n it (comes to the 
multit^ude of little elegances that ornament the person, the 
s^lopypr the boudoiry in this country, they are* either wholly 
unknown in America, or are only to be obtained by paying 
treble and quadruple the prices at which they may be had 
here. We absolutely want the caste of shopkeepers as it 
exists in Europe. By shopkeepers, i mean that humble class 
of traders who are content with moderate profits, looking for- 
ward to little more than a respectable livelihood, and the 
means of placing their children in situations as oomfortable 
as their owQ- This is a consequence of the upward tendency 
of things in a young and vigorous community, in which so- 
ciety has no artificial restrictions, or as few as will at al) com- 
port with civilization, and the buoyancy of hope that is its 
concomitant. The want of the class, notwithstanding, de- 
prives the Americans q{ many elegancies apd some gomforts, 
which would be oQered to them at as low rates ag they are 
sold in the countries in which they are made, were it not for 
the principle of specqlative value, which enters into nearly all 
of our transactions. In Paris the man or womap ^ho sells 
a duchess ap elegant bauble, is half the time contfint to eat 
his humble dinper in a small room adjoining his shop, to sleep 
in an entresol over it, and to limit his profits by his waats. 
The pressure of society reduces him to this level. With us 
the thing is reversed, and the consumer is highly taxed, as a 
necessary result. As we become more familiar with the 
habits of European life, the demand will gradually reduce the 
value of these minor articles, and we shall obtain them at the 
same relative prices, as ordinary silks and shawls are now to 
be had. At present it must be confessed that our shops make 
but indifferent figures compared with those of liondon and 
Paris. I question if the best of them would pass for more 
than fourth-rate In London, or for more than third^pate here ; 
though 4he silk-mercers at home might possibly be an excep- 
tion to the rule. 
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The amount of all my experience, on this point, is to con- 
vince me, that so long as one is willing to be satisfied with 
the habits of American life, which include a great abundance, 
many comforts, and even some few elegancies, that are not 
known here, such as the general use of earpets, and that of 
many foreign articles which are excluded from the European 
markets by the different protective systems, but which, also, 
do not know a great many embellishments of living that are 
common all over Europe, he can get along with a good deal 
less money in New York, than in Paris ; certainly, with less, 
if he mix much with the world. 
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Prepdrations for leaving [Paris. — ^Travelling arrangements. — Oar Route.— 
The Chateau of Ecouen. — The Croisee, — ^Senlis. — Peronne. — Gambray. 
— Arrival at the Frontier. — Change in the National Character.— Mons. 
— Brussels. — A F^te.— The Picture Gallery. — ^Probable Partition of 
Belgium. 

Dear , 



We had been preparing for our summer excursion some 
time, but were unable to get away from Paris before the 18th 
of July. Our destination was undetermined, health and plea- 
sure being the objects, though, a portion of our party having 
never seen Belgium, it was settled to visit that country in the 
commencement of the journey, let it end where it might The 
old caleche was repaired for the purpose, fitted with a new 
rumble to contain Francois and Jetty (the Saxon ymme de 
chambre^ hired in Germany), the vache was crammed, sacks 
stowed, passport signed, and orders were sent for horses. 
We are a little apt to boast of the facilities (or travelling in 
America, and, certainly, so long as one can keep in the steam- 
boats or on the rail-roads, and be satisfied with mere velocity, 
no part of the world can probably compete with us, the dis- 
tances considered ; but we absolutely want the highest order 
of motion, which, I think, *beyond all question, is the mode of 
travelling post. By this method, your privacy is sacred,* you 

7 
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are master of your own hours, going where you please, and 
stepping when you please ;* and, as for speed, you can com- 
monly get along at the rate of ten miles in the hour, by paying 
a trifle in addition, or you can go at half that rate should it 
better suit your humour. A good servant and a good car- 
riage are indispensable, and both are to be had at very rea- 
sonable rates, in this part of the world. 

I never felt the advantage^of this mode of travelling, and 
I believe we have now tried nearly all the others, or the ad- 
vantages of the Parisian plan of living, so strongly as on the 
present occasion. Up to the last moment, I was undecided 
by what route to travel. The furniture of the apartment was 
my own, and it was our intention to return to Paris, to pass 
the winter. The higgagehad been stowed early in the morn- 
ing, the carriage was in the court ready to hook on, and at ten 
we sat down quietly to breakfast, as usual, with scarcely a 
sign of movement about us. Like old campaigners, the bag- 
gage had been knowingly reduced to the very minimum ad- 
missible, nopart of the furniture was deranged, but everything 
was in order, and you may form some idea of the facilities, 
when you remember that this was the condition of a family of 
strangers, that in half an hour was to start on a journey 
of several months^ duration, to go — they knew not whither. 

A few minutes before ten, click-clack, click-clack, gave 90- 
tice of the approach of the post-horses. The porte-cochire 
opened, and two votaries of the old-fashioned boot ehter, each 
riding one and leading another horse. All this is done quietly, 
and as a matter of course ; the cattle are put before the ear- 
riage without a question being asked, and the two liveried 
roadsters place themselves by the sides of their respective 
beasts. In the mean time, we had entered the caleche, said 
adieu to the cook, who was left in charge of the apartment, a 
trust that might, however, equally well have been confided to 

the porter, kissed our hatlds to the family of M. de V , 

and the other inmates of the hotel, who crowded the windows 
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to 0ee US off. Up to this moment, I had not decided even by 
vrhat road to travel ! The passport had been taken out for 
Brussels, and last year, you may recollect, we went to that 
place by Dieppe, Abbeville, Douay, and Arras. The ** Par 
quelle route, monsieur V^ of the postilion that rode the wheel- 
horse, who stood with a foot in the stirrup, ready to get up, 
brought me to a conclusion. '^ A St. Denis T' the question 
compelling a decisionr, and all my doubts terminating, as doubts 
are apt^to terminate, by taking the most beaten path. 

The day was cool and excessively windy, while the ther- 
mometer had stood the previous afternoon but one, at 93^, in 
the shade. We were compelled to travdl with the carriage- 
windows closed, the weather being almost wintry. As we 
drove through the streets, the common women cried after us, 
«< They are running away from the cholera ;'* an accusation 
thai we felt we did not merit, after having stood our ground 
during the terrible months of April and May. But popular im- 
pulses are usually just as undiscriminating as the favouritism 
of the great : the mistake is in supposing that one is any better 
than the other^ 

When we had reached the city where the Kings of France 
are buried, it was determined to sleep at Senium which was 
only four posts further, the little town that we visited with so 
much satisfaction in 1827. This deviation from the more 
direct road led us by Gonesse, and through a district of grain 
country, that is less monotonous than most of the great roads 
that lead from Paris. We got a good view of the chateau of 
Ecouen, looking vast and stately, seated on the side of a dis- 
tant hill, l do not know into whose hands this princely pile 
has fallen since the unhappy death of th6 last of the Condes, 
but it is to be hoped into those of the young Duo D^Aumale, 
for I believe he boasts the blood of the Montmorencies, through 
some intermarriage or other; and if not, he comes, at least, 
of a line accustomed to dwell in {lalaces. I do not like to 
0ee tfiese historical edifices converted into manufactories, nor 
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am 1 80 itiildii 6f a modem utilitarian as to bdieve the poetry 
of life is without its correctiiig and useful influences. Your 
cold, naked utilitarian, holds a sword that bruises as wdl as 
cuts ; and your sneaking, trading aristocrat, like the pid^- 
pocket who runs against you in the crowd before he commits 
his theft, one that cuts as well as bruises 

We.were at Ecouen not long before the death of its last 
possessor, and visited its wide but untenanted halls with stnmg 
interest The house was first erected by some Montmorency, 
or other, at or near the time of the orusades, I bdieve ; tlH>n^ 
it has been nmdi altered since. Still it contains many curious 
vestiges of the taste of that remote age. The old domestic 
who showed us through the building was as quaint a relic as 
anything about the place. He had accompanied the family 
into exile, and passed many years with them in England. [ In 
courtesy, respect, and delicate attention, he would have done 
credit to the court of Louis XIY ; nor was his intelligence un- 
worthy of his breeding. This man, by the way, was the only 
Frenchman whom I ever knew address an Englishman (or, 
as in my case, one whom he mistook for an Englishman), by 
the old appelation of milord. The practice is gone out, so far 
as my experience extends. 

I remember to have learned from this courteous old servant, 
the origin of the common term croisee^ which is as often used 
in large houses as that oifenetre. At the period when every 
man's heart and wishes were bound up in the excitement and 
enterprise of the crusades, and it was thought that heaven was 
to be entered sword in hand, the cross was a svmbol used as 
a universal ornament. Thus the aperture for a window was 
left in the wall, and a stone cross erected in the centre. The 
several compartments in the casements came from the shape 
of the cross, and the term craisee from croix.\ All this is plain 
enough, and perhaps there are few who do not know it; but 
gazing at the ornaments of Ecouen, my eyes fdl on the doors, 
where I detected crosses in the most familiar objects. There 
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is scarcely a panelled door, twenty years old, in all America, 
that does not bear this evidence of the zeal, and, if you 
will, the superstition of those distant ages! The form of the 
door is made by the exterior stile; a cross is then built within 
it, and the open spaces are filled with panels, as, in the case 
of the window, it is filled with the sash. The exactitude of 
the form, the antiquity of the practice, its obvious connexion 
with the common feeUng, and the inability to account for the 
usage in any other way, leave no doubt, in my mind, of its 
origin, though I do not remember to have ever met with such 
an account of it, in any author. If this conjecture be true, 
we Protestants, while fastidiously, not to say foolishly, ab- 
staining from the use of a symbol that prejudice has led us to 
think peculiarly unsuited to our faith, have been unconsciously 
living with it constantly before our eyes. But the days of 
puritan folly and puritan Vice (there is nothing more vicious 
than self-righteousness, and the want of charity it.engenders) 
are numbered, and men are beginning to distinguish between 
the exaggerations of fanatism and, the meek toleration of pure 
Christianity. 1 can safely say that the lowest, the most de- 
graded, and the most vulgar wickedness, both as to tone and 
deed, and the most disordered imaginations, that it has ever 
been my evil fortune to witness, or to associate with, was met 
with at school, among the sons of those pious forefathers, who 
fancied they were not only saints themselves, but that they 
also were to be the progenitors of long lines of saints. It is a 
melancholy truth,' that a gentlemanlike training does more 
for the suppression of those abominations than all the dog- 
mas that the pilgrims have imported into the country. 

We reached Senlis in time for dinner, and while the re- 
past was getting ready, we strolled through the place, in 
order to revive the sensations with which we had visited it five 
years before. But, alas! these are joys, which, like those of 
youth, are not renewable at pleasure. I could hardly per- 
suade myself it was the same town. The walls, that I had 
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then fancied lined with the men-at-arms of the Charleses of 
France, and the English Henries and Edwards, had now lost 
all their peculiarities, appearing mean and common-place; 
and as to the gate, from which we had almost heard the 
trumpets of the heralds, and the haughty answer to a bold 
summons of surrender, we absolutely had difiGicnlty in per- 
suading ourselves that we had found it at all. Half Europe 
had been roamed over since the time when, fresh from Ame- 
rica, we made the former visit, predisposed to gaze with en- 
thusiasm at every relic of a former age and a different state of 
society. 

If we were disagreeably disappointed in the antiquities of 
the town, we were as agreeably disappointed in the inn. It 
was clean, gave us a good dinner, and, as almost invariably 
proves 'to be the case in France, also gave us good beds. I 
do not remember ever to have been more fatigued than by 
the five posts between Paris and this place. The uneveii pa- 
ves^ the random and careless driving of the postillions, with 
whom it is a point of honour to gallop over the broken streets 
of the villages, besides having a strong fellow-feeUng for the 
smiths, always makes the eight or ten posts nearest to Paris, 
much the most disagreeable part of a journey to or from the 
French capital. 

We dined at six, exhausted the curiosities of Senlis, and 
went to bed by daylight! 

The next morning was fresh and bland, and I walked ahead 
of the carriage. A wood-cutter was going to the forests to 
make faggots, and we fell into discourse. This man assured 
me that he should get only ten sous for his day's work ! The 
view of the principal church-tower of Senlis was beautiful, 
and, in a slight degree, it carried the mind back to the fif- 
teenth century. 

You have travelled to and from Paris with me so often, 
that I can only add we found the same fatiguing monotony, 
on this occasion, as on alHhe others. We reached Peronne 
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early, and ordered beds. Before dinner we strolled around 
the ramparts, which are pleasant of themselves though the 
place stands in a marsh, which renders its position not only 
strong,* but strongly disagreeable. We endeavoured in vain 
to find some features to revive the pictures of " Quentin 
Durward." There was no sign of a soldier in the place, 
though barracks were building. The French are evidently 
less jealous of this frontier, than of that on the east, or the 
one next the Austrians. 

The next morning we breakfasted at Cambray. Here we 
found a garrison, and considerable activity. The citadel is 
well placed, and the esplanade is a pretty walk. We visited 
the cathedral, which contains a monument to Fenelon, by our 
friend David. We were much gratified by this work, which 
ranks among his best. Near Valenciennes we broke a tire, 
and were detained two hours. Here the garrison was still 
stronger, the place in better condition, and the troops mounted 
guard with their marching accoutrements about them; all of 
which, I presume, was owing to the fact, that this is the last 
fortified town on the road. We did not get to the frontier 
until seven, and the French postilions broke another bolt 
before we got fairly rid of them, compelling us to wait an 
hour to have it mended. We were now in a low wet 
country, or one perfectly congenial to cholera ; it was just 
the hour when the little demons of miasma are said to be 
the most active, and to complete the matter, we learned that 
the disease was in the village. The caiTiage-windows were 
closed, while I walked about, from door to door, to pacify un- 
easiness by curiosity. Use, however, had made us all tole- 
rably indifferent, and little P settled the matter by re- 
marking it was nothing after all, for here only two or three 
died daily, while at Paris there had been a thousand! Older 
heads than his, often take material facts more in a lump than this. 
The change in the national character is so evident, imme- 
diately on crossing into Belgium, as to occasion surprise. The 
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regiiB was, at no remote period, all Flanders. The same 
language is stiD spoken, the same religion professed in both 
countries, and yet a certain secret moral influence s^pears (o 
have extended itself from the capital of each country, until 
they have met on the frontier, where both have been arrested 
within their proper geographical limits. We had come into 
this village on a gallop, driven with the lighthearted etour^ 
derie of French vanity, and we left it gravely, under the gui- 
dance of postilions who philosophically smoked, as their cattle 
trotted along like elephants. 

It was quite late when we reached Mons, where we found 
a good house, of unexceptionable neatness: of course we 
were in no haste to quit it the next day. The distance to 
Brussels was so short that we took it leisurely, reaching the 
HAtd de l^urope at three. It was a f6te, on account of the 
anniversary of the arrival of Leopold, who had now reigned 
just a twelvemonth. He passed our window, whUe we were 
still at tablcj on his way to the theatre. The royal cortege 
was not very brilliant, consisting of four carriages, each drawn 
by two horses, which, by the way, are quite enough for any 
coachman to manage, in descending the formidable hill that 
leads from the great square. 

You have now been with me three times, in Brussels, and 
I shall not go over the old ground again. We revisited some 
of the more prominent places of interest, and went to a few 
others that were neglected on former occasions. Among the 
rest we took a look at the public picture-gallery, which 
greatly disappointed us. The Flemish shool naturally awak- 
ened our expectations, but a fine Gerard Donw and a few 
other old paintings were all that struck us, and as a whole, 
we gave a preference to the paintings of the present day. 

The King appears to be personally popular, even those who 
have no faith in the duration of the present order of things, 
and who politically are his opponents, speaking well of him. 
The town has but few strangers, thou{^ the presence of a 
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court render9-it a little more gay than it wks last year. ^ The 
aspect of everything is gloomy, for the country may be again 
engaged in a war of existence, in a week. Many stilt think 
the affair will end in a partition ; France, Prussia, and Hol- 
land getting the principal shares. I make no doubt that 
everybody will profit more by the change than they who 
brought it about. 
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Dear 



After a consultation with Francois, I sent the carriage to 
get a set of entirely new wheels, Brussels being a coach-mak- 
ing town, and takiug a voiture de remise^ we drove down to 
Antwerp. While the horses rested, we looked at the pictures 
inMalines. The '< Miraculous Draught of Fishes^' is thought 
by many to be the chef-d'oeuvre of Rubens, but, after con- 
ceding it a hardy conception and magnificent colouring, I 
think one finds too much of the coarse mannerism of the artist, 
even for such a subject. The most curious part of the study of 
the different s^hook is to observe how much all have been in- 
fluenced by external objects, and how completely conven- 
tional, after all, the beau idSalotan artist necessarily becomes. 
It would be impossible, for one who knew the several coun- 
.tries, to mistake the works of Murillo, Rubens, or Raphael, 
for the works of artists of different schools, and this without 
reference to their peculiar manners, but simply as Flemings , 
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SpaniardSy and Italiaiis. Rubens, however, is, I think, a little 
apt to out-Dutch the Dutch* He appears to me to have de- 
lighted in the coarse, while Raphael revellcfd in the pretty. 
But Raphael could and often did step out of himself and rise 
to the grand; and theii he was perfect, because his grandeur 
was chastened. 

We reached Antwerp some time before dinner. The si- 
tuation of the town was singular, the Dutch holding the cita- 
del ; the place, which was peopled by their enemies, as a matter 
of course, lying quite at their mercy. The road from Brussek 
is partly commanded by them, and we saw their flag rising 
out of the low mounds-^for in Flanders the art of fortifying 
consists in burrowing as deep as possible — as we approached 
the town. Several Dutch- gun-boats were in the river, off 
the town, and, in the reaches of the Scheldt below, we got 
glimpses of divers frigates and corvettes, riding, at anchor. As 
an offset to the works of their enemies, the Belgians had made 
a sort of entrenched camp, by enclosing the docks with tem- 
porary ramparts, the defences of the town aiding them, in 
part, in effecting their object. 

One of our first visits was to the cathedral. This beauti- 
ful edifipe had escaped without material damage from the 
recent conflicts, though the garrison of the citadel have thrown 
a few shots at its tower, most probably with a view to drive 
curious eyes out of it, the great height enabling one to get a 
complete birdVeye view of what is going on within their 
walls. The celebrated Rubenses were cased in massive tim^ 
her to reader them bomb-proof, and, of course, were invi- 
sible. 

Processions of peasants were passing from church to 
churchy the whole day, to implore succour against the cholera, 
which, by the way, and contrary to all rule for a low and moist 
country, is said to be very light here. The Flemings have 
the reputation of being amqng the most bigoted Catholics, 
and the most ignorant population of Europe. This accounts. 
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io some measure, for the existence of the latter quality among 
the first inhabitants of New York, most of whom were from 
Flanders, rather than from Holland. I have found many of 
our nances in Antwerp, but scarcely one in Holland. The 
language at home, too, is much nearer the Flemish than the 
Dutch ; though it is to be presumed that there must have been 
some colonists from Holland, in a province belonging to that 
nation. I listened to-day to a fellow vending quack medicines 
and vilely printed legends, to a song which, tune and all, I am 
quite sure to have heard in Albany, when a schoolboy. The 
undeviating character and habits of the people, too, appear to 
he very much like those which* existed among ourselves, be* 
fore the influx of eastern emigration swallowed up everything 
even to the suppan, I pemember to have heard this same 
quack singing this same song, in the very same place in June, 
1828, when we first visited Antwerp. The effect was ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous, for it seemed to me, that the fellow had 
been occupying the same spot, employed in the same pursuits, 
for the last five years, although the country had been revo- 
lutionized. This is also a little characteristic, for some of our 
own Gommunipaws are said to believe we are still the pro- 
perty of the United Provinces. 

The Flemish language has many words that are French in 
the spelling, but which have entirely difierent meanings, re- 
presenting totally difierent things or ideas. De is one. In 
French this word, pronounced der^ without dwelling on the 
last letter, is a preposition generally meaning " of Before 
a name, without being incorporated with it, it is an invariable 
sign of nobility, being even frequently afiixed, like the German 
von, to the family name, (m attaining that rank. In Flemish 
it is an article, and is pronounced precisely as a Dutchman is 
apt to pronounced the^ meaning the same. Thus De Witt, 
means the White, or White ; the Flemings using the article 
to express things or qualities in the abstract, like the French. 
MynHeerBe Witt is just the same as Monsieur Ic Blanc, or 
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Monsieur Du Bois, in French ; one of which meand Monsieur 
White, and the other Monsieur Wood. So nearly does this 
language resemble the English, that I have repeatedly com- 
prehended whole sentences, in passing through the streets. 
Now in New York, we used to think the Dutch had become 
corrupted by the English, but I fancy that the corruption has 
been just the other way. 

We had made the acquaintance of a Flemish artist of ex- 
traordinary merit, at Paris ; and this gentleman (Mr. Wap- 
pers) kindly called this morning to take us to see the gallery. 
The collection is not particularly large, nor is it rich in cabinet 
pictures, being chiefly compoTsed of altar-pieces taken from 
churches. The works are principally those of Rubens, Van- 
dyke, and a few of the older masters. The Vandykes, I think, 
are the best. On the whole, it struck me there were more 
curious than pleasing pictures in this gallery, although they 
are all valuable as belonging to a school. The study of the 
^' Descent from the Cross" is among them, and it gave me 
more pleasure than anything else. Vandyke certainly rose in 
our estimation, after this close <3omparison' with his great 
rival: he is altogether more human than Rubens, who is a 
sort of Dutch giant in the art ; out of the natural proportions, 
and always a giant. 

Mr. Wappers permitted us to see his own painting-room. 
He is of the school of the great Flemish masters, and, I think, 
quite at the head of his profession, in many of its leading points. 
It was curious to trace in the works of this young artist the 
effects of having Rubens and Vandyke constantly before him, 
corrected'by the suggestions of his own genius. His style is 
something between the two ; broader and bolder than Van- 
dyke, and less robust than Rubens. 

We went the round of the churches, for, if Italy be the 
land of i)iarbles, Bele^ium is, or rather has been, the very pa- 
radise of those who carved in wood. I have seen more de- 
licate and highly-finished works of this sort, in U small way. 
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in othei" countries $ as iii the high reliefs of Santa Maria della 
Salute, at Venice ; but nowhere else is so much attempted, 
or, indeed, so much achieved in this branch of art, as here. 
Many, of the churches are quite surrounded by oak confes- 
sionals that* are highly and allegorically ornamented ; though, 
in general, the pulpits contain the most elaborate designs, 
and the greatest efforts of this curious work. One at Brussek 
has the Conversion of St. Paul, horse, rider and all, larger 
than life. The whole is well wrought, even to the expression. 
But the best specimens of carving in wood that I remember, 
were a few figures over the door of an hospital that we saw 
in 1828, though I now forget whether it was at Gorcum or 
at Breda. One often sees statuary of great pretension and a 
wide-spread reputation, that is wanting in the nature, sim- 
plicity, and repose of these figures. 

We went to see a collection of pictures owned by Mr. Van 
Lankeren. It is a very fine gallery, but there are few paint- 
ings by very great artists. A Van der Heyden (an old New 
York name, by the way), surpassed anything I know, in its 
atmosphere. Poussin, and our own artist Cole, excel in this 
high merit, but this picture of Van der Heyden has a cold, gray 
transparency that seems actually to have transferred a Dutch 
atmosphere to the canvass. 

We returned to Brussels in time to dine. At Malines I stood 
with admiration beneath the great tower, which possesses a 
rare majesty. Had it been completed according to the ori- 
ginal plan, I believe it would have been the highest church- 
tower in Europe. In the evening we had a call from Mr. and 

Mrs. , and made an appointment to visit the palace ofihe 

Prince of Orange in the morning. . 

I was up betimes next day, and took a walk round the park, 
and on the upper boulevards. The injuries done in the fight 
have been, in some measure, repaired, but the place was de- 
serted and melancholy. The houses line one side of the boule- 
vards, the other being open to the fields, which are highly 
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caltivated and unenclosed. This practice of catting off a town 
like a cheese-paring is very common on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and the effect is odd to those who are accustomed to 
straggling suburbs, as in America and England. 

At ten we went to the palace, according to appointment. 
The royal abodes at Brussels are very plain edifices, being 
nothing more than long unbroken buildings, with very few 
external ornaments. This of the Prince of Orange stands in 
the park, near that of the King, and is a simple parallelogram 
with two gates. The principal apartments are in the same 
form, being an entire suite that are entered on one side and 
left on the other. There is great good taste and elegance in 
the disposition of the rooms. A few are rich, especially the 
salle de bal^ which is really magnificent. The place was kept 
just as it had been left by its last occupants, Leopold, with good 
taste, not to say good feeling, religiously respecting their rights. 
A pair of gloves belonging to the princess were shown us, 
precisely on the spot where she had left them ; and her shawls 
and toys were lying carelessly about, as if her return were 
momentarily expected. This is true royal courtesy, which 
takes thrones without remorse, while it respects the baubles. 

This palace had many good pictures, and among others a 
Raphael. There was a Paul Potter or two, and a couple of 
pictures, in the same stile, as pendants, by a living artist of 
the name of Verboeckhoven, whose works sustained the com- 
parison wonderfully well. 

We were shown the window at which the robber entered 
who stole the jewels of the princess; an event that has given 
room to the enemies of the house of Nassau to torture into 
an accusation of low guilt against her husband.^ I have never 



* 



This affair of the jewels of the Princess of Orange is on« proof, among 
many others, of the influence of the vilest portion of mankind over their 
feUow-creatures. It suited the convenience and views of some miscreant 
who pandered for the press (and the world is full of them), ^to throw out a 
hint that the Prince of Orange had been guilty of purloining the jewels to 
pay his g&mbliiig debts, vsA, the igaorantytfae credulous, aad tibe wosder- 
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net a gantleman here^ ^wfao appeared to think the accusation 
wof thy of any credit, or who treated it as more than the gossip 
of underiings, exaggerated by the agents of the press. 

From the palace of the Prince of Orange we went to the 
house of Prince Auguste d'Ahremberg, to see his collection. 
This is one of the best private galleries in Europe, though not 
particularly large. It is rich in the works of Teniers,"^ Woo- 
Vermans^ Both, Guyp, Potter, Rembrandt, and the other mas- 
ters of the country. Among others is a first-rate Gerard Dou w 
(another New York name). 

I passed the evening at the house of an English gentleman, 
where the master of the last-named gallery was one of the 
company. A guest, a Sir , amused me by the pecu- 
liarly British manner in which he conveyed a few remarks 
on America. Speaking of a countrywoman of ours, who had 
lately been at Brussels, he said that she called standing up to 



mongers, believed a charge of this nature, against a frank and generous 
soldier ! It was a charge, that, in the nature of things, could only be dis- 
proved by detecting the robber, and one that a prince and a gentleman would 
scarcely stoop to deny. Accident favoured the truth. The jewels have, 
oddly enough, been discovered in New York, and the robber punished. 
Now, the wretch who first started this groundless calumny against the 
Prince of Orange, belongs exactly to that school whose members impart to 
America more than half her notions of the distinguished men of Europe. 

* One hears of occasionally discovering good pictures in the streets, an 
event that actually once occurred to the writer. Shortly after the revola- 
tion of 1830, in passing through the Carrousel, he bought a female portrait, 
that was covered with dirt, but not materially injured. Finding it beauti- 
fully painted, curiosity led him to question the man who had sold it. This 
person affirmed that it was a portrait of the wife of David Teniers painted 
by himself. He was not believed, of course, and the thing was forgotten, 
until two picture-dealers, who accidentally saw it, at different times, alArm. 
ed that it was by Teniers, though neither knew the original of the likeness. 
On examining the catalogues, the writer found that such a picture had exist- 
ed in Paris, before the revolution, and that it was now lost. But this picture 
was square, while that was oval and much larger. The dealer was 
questioned again, on the appearance of the picture, without giving him any 
clue to the object, and he explained the matted at once, by saying that it had 
once been oval, but the canvass getting an injury, he had reduced it to its 
present form. Since then, an engraving has been discovered that scarce 
leaves a doubt as to the originality of the portrait. 
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dance, '* taking thd floor,^ and he was curious to know if it 
were a usual form of expression with us. I had to tell him, 
we said a horse '' took the track," in racing, and as this lady 
came from a racing region, she might have used it, ctm amore^ 

especially in the gallopade. Capt. , of the navy, once 

called out to the ladies of a quadrille to ^^ shove off^'^ when he 
thought the music had got the start of them ; and it is lucky 

that this Sir did not hear him, or he would have 

set it down at once as an Americanism. These people are 
constantly on the hunt for something peculiar and ridiculous 
in Americans, and make no allowance for difference in station, 
provincialisms, or traits of character. Heaven knows that we 
. are not so very original as to be thus ruthlessly robbed of any 
little individuality we may happen to possess 
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Dear 



In the morning the Director-General of Public Instruction 
called to obtain some information on the subject of the common 
school system in America. I was a little surprised at this ap- 
plication, the Finance controversy having quite thrown me into 
the shade at the Tuileries, and this court being just now so 
dependent on that of France. You will smile at this opinion, 
but even facts are subject to such circumstances, and great 
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men submit to very Ittde influences occasionidly/ The old 
ground of explaining the power of the States had to be gone 
over, and the aflEoir was disposed of by agreeing that written 
querries should be sent to Paris. I had a similar application 
from a French functionary not long since. A digest of the 
facts, as they are connected with the State of New York, was 
accordingly prepared, and handed to the Minister of PuUic 
Instruction. This gentleman rose in debate with the docu- 
ment in his hand, and got on well enough until he came to the 
number of children in the schools (near half a mfllion), which 
appeared to him to be so mudi out of proportion to whole 
numbers (a little exceeding two millions) that, without hesita- 
tion, he reduced them on his own responsibility one half ! As 
a proof that no more was meant than to keep within reason- 
able bounds, he immediately added, ^^ or all there are.^' Now 
this is a fair specimen of the manner in whidi America is 
judged, her system explained, and her facts curtailed. In Eu- 
rope everything must be reduced to a European standard, to 
be eved received. Had we been Calmucks or Kurds, any 
marvel might go down ; but being deemed merely deterio- 
rated Europeans, tanned to ebony, our facts are kept closely 
within the current notions. Such a disproportion between 
adults and minors being unknown in this hemisphere, it was 
at once set down as an American exaggeration, to pretend to 
have them in the other. What were our official returns to a 
European prejudice! 

* A Hem months befbre this, a Tiieni, not a Frenchman, called on the 
writer at Paris. He began to make inquiries on the subject of American 
Parliamentary Law, that were entirely out of the track of his usual con- 
versations, and finally submitted a series of written questions to be answer- 
ed. When the subject was disposed of, the writer asked his l)nend the 
object of these unusual investigations, and was told that they were for the 
use of a leading Deputy, who was thoroughly jti«/e milieu. Surprised at the 
name, the writer expressed his wonder that the application had not been 
made to a certain agent of the American government, whose name had al** 
ready figured before the public, as authority for statistical and potitical 
facts against him. I'he answer was, in substance, that those focts were in- 
tended for effect ! 

8 
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Not long dbiee an artist of retmtaiioii oane «# me, itt Pftris, 
with a view to get a few bints for a map of ihm HudsiNi, that 
had beea ordered as aa iUastfatioti of one of our bodks. He 
was shown all die ma|^ in my possession, wwio of which 
were reeent and suffioiently minute. I observed some dkitrust 
in his manlier^ and in the end.^]^ suggBsted that an old Frendi 
map of the Gaaadas, that facThad in ht^ |K>cket, mif^ possiMy 
be more accurate than those wfa^ had just been received 
from Americs. The map was produced, and, as magfat have 
been espeet»^, was utterly worthless ; but an intimation to 
that effect was not well received, as the Uitist bad not beM 
. accustomed to consider the Ainericans as mifl^^makmi. At 
length I was compelled to sbow him Pough kce p oie laid down 
on his map directly oppoate to Albany, and to assure him 
gravely that I had myself travelled many a time in a north and 
pouth direction, frcM sunrise to sunset, in Oftier to go from 
one of diese places to the other^ and that they were eighty 
miles asunder I 

We left Brussels at noon, and reaehed Loufwin lit three. 
. Thou|^ not taken 00 conspletely by auqMrise as we were last 
year, the town-house still gave us great fiemmn. They "were 
^t work ^eypairiag it, and the fresh etones gave it a mottled 
look, but, onthe wholoi it is one of the most oKtraordiaary 
edifices I know. It is a sort of eondenartimi of <|Haintttess, 
that is quite without a rival even in this land of taboared and 
curious architecture. The little pavilion of the Prince of 
Orange* that lies on the road, was still deserted and respected. 
I dare say his fishing-rods and fowling*^neees are intact, wfaOe 
Ihs inheritance is shorn of half its glory. 

There was a quarantine before entering (he Prussian states 
on account of the ohdera, and having understood that we 
should gain in time after quitting firussels, beyond which the 
malady has not yet extended, we went no ftnther than Thirle- 
mont, where we passed the night. The place is msigaificaat, 
and the great square was chiefly occupied by ^ awkward 
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aqttftcli" of the new lenm^ who were driUiag m fast as they 
eeuld, in readiness for the Dutdi. The Belgiane have reached 
Protocol No. 07, and diey begin to think it is most time now 
to have somethiag more sohstanti^L They will find King 
William of the true ^ hard*kopping" breed. 

The next morning we posted down to Lu§ge in time to take 
« late hreaklast. The road from Bmsseb to this place has run 
throui^ a fertile and well-^dvated country, bat the scene 
changed like magic, as soon as we got a ^impse of the valley 
of the Meuse. Liftge has beautiful environs, and die town is 
now the seat of industry. CoaUfNts abound in the inimediate 
wimty, and iron is wrought in a hundred places. As we 
liroreihrengh the ai^iiitte and atriking conrt of the venerable 
episeopal palace, andeso^ged on the great square, we fonnd 
Ihe plaee alive with people, and onr arrhni at the Soleil d'Or 
produced a sensation that seemed incKpUcable. Lnadlord, 
iaqpiais, populace and all, ran to greet «s, and pe^e were 
huirying to the spot in every diittstion* There was nothing (e 
be done but* to wait the result ps^iently, nod I soon saw by 
ihe cold looks of the servants, and the shnig of Francois, who 
had jumped liown to order rooms, Uiat them was mntual dis* 
appointment Everj^dy turned their badw npon m,ani 
ihere we aat in the shadow of neglect, after having mommdr 
arily shone ta ihe sunshine (A universal ohservatien. It had 
been merely ascertained that we were not the King &[ die 
Bdf^ans »d his brotl^r the Crrand Duke of Sas«-Ciri>Qurg- 
Gotha. The Solea d'Or, which iSke ofher enns, is naeat apt 
to shine <m the ^eat, veiled its face from ns, and we wetre 
compelled to^uit the jgreat square, and to seek more bnwUe 
ladgiogs. Thcsie were <soeia obtained 4Ht ik^ fiUck Ea^le, a 
dean and^ood honse. 

I went to the police immediately with my p^tffi|iort, and 
found that one of our five days of quarantiiie had hsnn com* 
£oirtaUy gotten rid of at Thirlemont 
These <qnamntiiws ^ Cpioli^ thioilS) mM ^ntte «Mily 

s* 
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evaded. You have been told the manner in which, last year, 
instead of spending five times twenty-four hours in a hut, 
shut up with a Russian Princess, I drove into the court of our 

own hotel in Paris ontheevening of the fifth day, andM , 

you will remember, merely turned the flanks of a sentinel or 
two, by walking a mile in the fields. We were advised, on 
this occasion, to have our passport visSd at Brussels, the 
moment we arrived, and the intermediate time would have 
counted on the frontier, but being in no haste, we preferred 
proceeding regularly. 

The next day the town' filled raj^idlyi and about noon the 
cannon announced the entrance of the King. A worse salute 
was never fired ; but his Majesty is greeted with smiling faces, 
which is, probably more to his liking. He is certainly a 
prudent and respectable man, if not a great one ; and jiist now 
very popular. I met him and his brother in the streets, the 
day after their arrival : they were in an open carriage and 
pair, with two boys, the sons of the Duk|^ pn the front seat 
Leopold has a grave and thoughtful mce, and is far from 
being as well-looking as his brother, who is a large comely 
man; not unlike the Duke Bernard of Saxe-Wein^r, so well 
known in America. All the princes o(«the S^on duchies 
that I have seen, are large, well-formed men, while those of 
Saxe Royal, as the kingdom is called, are the reverse. A 
diplomatic man, here, once remarked to me, that this rule 
held good as to most of the protestant and catholic princes, 
throughout Europe, the close intermarriages of the latter in 
his opinion, affecting the istock. The imagination has had 
something to do with this notion, for there are certainly many 
exceptions on both sides, if, indeed, it be a rule at all. I think, 
there is little doubt that the habits of the mind, mode of living, 
and climate, contribute essentially to vary the physiognomy ; 
but I cannot subscribe fully to the influence of these intermar- 
riages, which, by the way, are nearly, if not quite, as circum- 
scribed among the Protestants as among the Catholics. The 
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portion of Europe that is governed by princes, is divided 
among forty-four different states,"^ of whom twenty-eight are 
Protestant, one a Greek, one a Mahomedan, and the rest are 
Catholics. These forty-four sovereigns claim to be descended 
from nineteen different roots: thus, the direct male descen- 
dants of Hugh Capet occupy the thrones of France, Spain, 
Naples, Lucca, and Portugal; the latter being derived from 
an ill^timate son of a Duke of Burgundy, before the acces- 
fflon of the Boubon branch. The houses of Austria, Baden, 
Tuscany, and Modena, are derived from a Duke of Alsace, 
who flourished in the seventh century. I was mistaken in a 
former letter, in saying that the family of Lorraine is different 
from that of Habsboui^, for it is said to be derived in the male 
line equally from this Prince of Alsace. The Hohenzollerns 
are on the throne of Prussia, and possess the two little princi- 
palities of that name ; while the Emperor of Russia is merely 
a Prince of Holstein. These famiUes have been intermarrying 
for a thousand years, and it is not possible that they should 
have entirely escaped some personal peculiarities; still, as a 
whde, they are quite as fine physical specimcfns of humanity, 
as the average of their sid>jects. The Princes of Russia are 
ttngnlarly fine men ; the house of Denmark well-looking ; the 
Saxons, the royal branch excepted, more than usually so ; the 
bouseofWurtemburg very like the English family; the Bour- 
bons, as a family, are a fine race ; the Austrians peculiar, and less 
comely, though the women are often quite handsome; Don 
Miguel is a little beauty, very mild and gentlemau'-like in 

his appearance, though Lady , who sat next him at 

dinner, on a certain occasion, assured me she saw nothing 
but blood and rapine in his countenance I Her fother. Lord 
— : — , one of the ablest men of his time, and one famiUar with 
high political events, gravely assured me he gave hnplicit cre- 
dence to the tales we have heard of the outrages committed 

* This exclndes Lichtenstem, Monaoo, and Greece. 
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by thi0 prtaiooi i^ vhicb^ if iniey render him a fit subject finr 
the gflllQW04 But I have seen 00 mueh Of the exaggeration at 
factions, that iocredttlity, periiapg^ has got to be a fiuih with 
me. I loaged to tell Lord—- what I had beard, in England, 
under his very nose, of hinu^elf 1 Among dther absurdities, 
I had, shortly bdbre this *Yery conversation, heard a respeet^ 
able Englishman affirm that such was the morffue arUio^ 
cratique of this nobleman, that be coittpelled his wife and 
daughters to walk backwIirdSi in Quitting hii pf^encd, as is 
done at court I This was said'Of a man, whom I found to be 
of more simple, off-hand, unpretending, gentleman«'like d^-^ 
portment, whose demeanour had mot*e of the nice taet which 
neither offends by superciliousness, nor Wounds by conde^ 
scension, than that of any other man of raak in England. To 
return to our subject ;'^the Austrian face is, certainly, getting 
to be prevalent idiong the st)utherti catholic families, foi^ all 
of them are closely allied to the house of Habsbour|; by blood, 
but I do not see any more in tho phyHque of th^ SaMon DukeS 
than the good old Saxon stamina, nor toght in the peculiar 
appearance of the royal branch but ku accident. 

Three or four days of leisure haVe enabled us to look very 
thoroughly At the e&terior of Liege, which is certainly an ift« 
teresting town, with lovely environs* There are some very 
good old houses along the banks of the river, and a fow ot 
the churches are noble edifices. The cathedral and the chteireh 
of St. Jaques, in particular, are venerable and interestiAg 
structures) and I stood beneath their lofty arches, listening to 
the chants of the choir, and inhaUag th^ odours of tho ittcense^ 
with a satisfaction that never tires. I sometimes wish I hiid 
been educated a Catholic, in order to unite the poetry of re*' 
ligien with its higher prlneiples. Are they ttectteiarily in- 
eeparHble ? b maH really eo much of a philosopher, that he 
can conceive of trilth in its abstract purity, and divest life Uttd 
the affections of all the aids of the imagination? If they who 
strip the worship of God of its (actions grace, earnesUy pre- 
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sented thenuielYea m die garb of moral humility, readeriBg 
tbeir faBiiliar profeBaiona confonnaUe to tbeir general teaeta, 
and stood before oa aa destitute of aelf-esteem as tbey are of 
ornament, one miifht not ao much feel the nakedness of thcar 
rites; but, aa a rule, the less graceful the forms and the uiore 
intense the spirituality of the minister of the akar beoome, the ' 
higher is his tone of denunoiatioB and the more pidpable Ua 
self^rigbteousness. In point of fact, when the proper spirit 
prevails, forms, of themselves, become of little aecount; and 
when men begin to deem them otherwise, it is proof rather of 
the want, than of the exoess, of the humility and diarity which 
are the inseparable companions of faith. I do nqsi say that I 
would imitate all the unmeaning and irreverent practices of 
the Romish church ; and least of all ooidd one wish to see the 
devout and solemn manner of the Protestant ministering at 
the altar supplanted by the unintelligible mumblings, of the 
Latin breviaries : but why have we denounced the holy symbol 
of the cross, the ornaments of the teinple, the graoeful attire, 
and the aid of music? It is impossible, I think, for the Ameri« 
can, who has visited Europe, not to feel the want of edifices 
reared in honour of God, which everywhere exists in his own 
country. I do not mean churches, in which the comfort and 
convenience of the pew-holders have been .mainly consulted, 
for these pious speculations aboand ; but iemple$ to mark a 
sense of the superiority of the Deity, and which have been 
reared in his honour. It may be easy enough to account for 
the absence of such buildings, in a country so peopled and 
still so young, but this does not make the deficiency the less 
obvious. 

In this hemisphere, scarcely a village is approached, that 
the high roof 4nd towers of a church do not form its nudeus, 
the temple appearing to spread its protection over the hum-* 
bier abodes of men. The domes, the pointed and lofty arches, 
and the Gothic tracery of cathedrals, soar above the walls of 
cities, and everywhere man is eongregated, he appears to see|c 
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shelter under the wide-spreading wings of the church. It is 
no argument to s^y that true religion may exist without these 
edifices^ fior infidelity may.also exist without them, and if it be 
right or usefi4 to honour God at all, in this manner, it is a 
right 1^ a usefulness to which we have not yet attained. The 
loftiest roo& of an American town are, invariably, its taverns; 
and, let metaphysics get over the matter as it may, I shall 
contend that such a thing is, at least, unseemly to the eye. 
With us it is not Gog and Magog, but grog or no grog; we 
are either a tame plane of roofs, or sl pyramid in honour of 
brandy and mint- juleps. When it comes, te the worship of 
God, eadi man appears to wish a nut-shell to contain himself 
and his own shades of opinion; but when there is question of 
eating and drinking, the tent of Pari Banou would not be 
large enough to hold us. I prefer large churches and small 
taverns. 

There are one or two usages, especially, of the Romish 
church, that are not only beautiful, but which must be useful 
and salutary. One is the practice of leaving the church open 
at all hours, for the purposes of prayer. I have seldom en- 
tered one of these vaulted, vast, and appropriate Houses of 
God, without finding fewer or more devotees kneeling at the 
different altars. Another usage is that of periodical prayer, 
in the fields, or wherever the peasants may happen to be 
employed, as in the angelus, &c. I remember, with pleasure, 
the effect produced by the bell of the village church, as it sent 
its warning voice, on such occasions, across the plains, and 
over the hiUs, while we were dwellers in French or Italian 
hamlets. Of all these touching embellishments of life, America, 
and I had almost said. Protestantism, is naked ; and in most 
cases, I think it will be found, on inquiry, naked without suf- 
ficient reason. , 

, The population of Li^ge is still chiefly Catholic, I believe, 
although the reign of the ecclesiastics has ceased. They 
speak an impure French, which is the language of the whole 
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region along this frontier. SeotC^ whose vivid pictures carried 
with tbem an impress of truth that nusled his readers, being 
by no means a man of either general or accurate attainment, 
out of the immediate circle of his peculiar knowledge, which 
was Scottish traditions, has represented the people of Li^ge, 
in Quentin Durward, as speaking Flemish ; an error of which 
they make loud complaints, it being a point on which they are 
a little sensitive. A poet may take great licences, and it is 
hypereriticism to lay stress on these minor points when truth 
is not the aim; but this is a blusfder that might, as well as 
not, have been spared, and probably would have been, had 
the author given himself the trouble to inquire into the fact. 
But for the complaints of the Liegeois, the error would not 
have been very generally known, however; certainly, not by 
me, had I not visited the place. 

The women of Li^ge appear to labour even more than 
usual for this part of Europe. They are employed in field- 
labour, everywhere; but in the towns, more attention is paid 
to the great distinctions between the employments of the 
sexes. Here, however, I saw them toiling in the coal-yards, 
and performing the offices of the common porters. They 
were much employed in unloading the market-boats, and yet 
they are far from being either coarse or ugly. The men are 
short, but sturdy. The average stature appears to be about 
five feet five and a*half inches, but even this, I think, exceeds 
the average stature of the French. 

The town has been illuminated two nights in succession, 
in honour of the King. Every one is occupied with his ap- 
proaching marriage with the Princess Louisa of France, or as 
it is now the fashion to say, the Princess Louisa of Orleans — 
for since the revolution of 1830, there is no longer a King, 
nor any Children of France. It would have been better had 
more essential points been attended to and the old names re- 
tained. In England matters are differently managed, for 
there the government is always one of King, Lords, and 
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Commoiui, Uunigh it is constasdy fluoUialiDg, and two of the 
parties are usually cyphars. 
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Dear 



On the fourth day of our quarantine, we left Lieget if not 
with clean bills of health, with passport bearing proof about 
it that would enable us to enter Prussia the next morning. 
The King and his brother having laid all the horses in requi* 
sition, we did not get away before two ; but once on the road, 
our postilions drove Uke men who had reaped a double har- 
vest. 

The route lay for some distance along the banks of the 
Meuse, and the whole region was one of exquisite landscape 
beauties. An intensely dark verdure — a road that meandered 
through the valley, occasionally shifting from bank to liank— * 
hill-sides covered with fruit-trees and fragrant with flowers-^ 
country-houses — hamlets — cottages — ^with every appearance 
of abundance and comfort, and back-(^ounds of swelling land, 
that promised equal beauty and equal affluence, were the 
principal features of the scene. The day was as fine as pos^ 
sible, and, everything bearing a leaf having just been refreshed 
with a recent shower, we glided through this fairy reponwith 
something like enthusiasm with which we bad fomerly jour* 
neyed in Switzerland and Italy. 

The Meuse, however, was soon abandoned for a tributary, 
and, after proceeding a few leagues, the character of the conn-* 
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try gradtmHy tluui{(6d| although it dtill continued peenliar and 
beantifttl. The intendity of the verdure disappeared in a pale, 
butitUl a deoided greenr^theforest thickened — the habitations 
no longer crowded the way-side, and we appeared to be en- 
tering ft district) that was altogether less populous and affluent 
than the one we had left, but which was always neat, pictu- 
resque, and having an air of comfort. We were gradually, 
but almost imperceptibly ascending. 

This lasted for four hours, when, reaching a country- 
house, the ro^d turned suddenly at a right angle, and ran for 
near a mile through an avenue of trees, bounded by open 
meadows. At the termination of this avenue we dashed hito 
the streets of a small, well-built, neat, and compact village, 
that contained about one hundred and fifty dwellings, besides 
three or four edifices of rather more than usual pretensions. 
This was the celebrated Spa, a watering-place whose repu- 
tation waft once oo>«extensive with civilization. 

We dr6ve to an inn, where we dined, but finding it crowded 
and uncomfortable, t went out and hired a furnished house 
by the day, putting our own servants, with an assistimt, m 
possession of the kitchen* Next morning, perceiving that I 
had been too hasty, and that our lodgings were too confined, 
I discharged Aem and took^ better. We got a dining-room, 
two drawing-rooms, several bed-rooms, with offices, etc, all 
neat and well'-furnished, for a Napoleon a day. I mention 
these thin^^ as they serve to show you the facilities a traveller 
enjoys in this part of the world. Nearly every house in Spa 
is to be had in this manner, fitted for the reception of guests, 
the proprietor occupying a small building adjoining, and 
usually keeping a shop, where wine and groceries may be 
had. Servanta eau be engaged ftl any moment, and one is 
dins enaUed 10 set up hii own mimiga at an hour*^ notice. 
Thi&mode is more eoonomical for a large family, than living 
at an hotri, Vastly more comfortable, and more respectable. 
Dinners «an be had from the lavi^raS) if desired. Francois 
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being soineUuog of a cook, with the aid of the Spa adsistant, 
we lived entirely within oursdves. You will remember that 
in hiring the house by the day, I reserved the right to quit it 
at any moment 

Spa, like most other places that possess chalybeate waters, 
stands in the centre of a country that can boast but Uttle of 
its fertility. Still, time and cultivation have left it the cha- 
racter of pale verdure of which I have just spoken, and which 
serves for a time to please by its novelty. The hue looked 
neither withered nor sidkly, but it was rather that of young 
grasses. It was a ghostly green. The eyewanders over a con- 
siderable ]e2Ltent of naked fields, when one b on the steep 
wooded hills, under whose very brows the village is built, and 
I scarcely can recall a spot where a stronger impression of 
interminable vastness is left, than I felt while gazing at the il- 
limitable swells of land that stretch away towards France. 
The country is said to be in the mountains of the Ardennes, 
and once diere was the forest through which the *' Boar of 
Ardennes" was wont to roam ; but of forest there is now 
none ; and if there be a mountain, Spa must stand on its 
boundless summit. High and broken hills do certainly ap- 
pear, but, as a whole, it is merely an upland region. 

The glory of Spa has departed 1 Time was when the idle, 
the gay and the dissolute crowded to this retired village to 
intrigue and play, under the pretence of drinking the waters; 
when its halls were thronged with princes and nobles, and 
even monarchs frequented its] ffttes and partook of its festi- 
vities. The industrious inhabitants even now spare no pains 
to render the abode pleasant, but the capricious taste of the 
age lures the traveller to other springs, where still jdeasanter 
haunts invite their presence. Germany abounds with water- 
ing-places, which are usually rendered agreeable by a j udicious 
disposition of walks, and by other similar temptations. In 
nothing are the money-grasping and shiftless habits of America 
rendered more apparent, than in the inferiority of her places 
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of public resort. la all these particulars nature has done a 
good deal for some of them, but nowhere has man done any* 
thing worth naming. 

A trifling expenditure has rendered the rude hill which, 
covered chiefly with evergreens, overlooks Spa, a succession 
of beautiful promenades. Serpentine walks are led through 
its thickets, agreeable surprises are prepared for the stranger, 
and all the better points of view are ornamented by seats and 
summer-houses. One of these places was covered by a per- 
manent protection against the weather that had a name which 
amused us, though it was appropriate enough, so far as the 
shape went It was called a *^ mushroom,'' it being, in fact, 
a sort of wooden umbrella, not unlike those which the French 
market-women spread over their heads in the streets of Paris, 
and which, more sentimental and imaginative, they term a 
*^ RobvMon^ in honour of Robinson Crusoe."^ This mush- 
room was the scene of a remarkable occurrence, that it will 
scarcely do to relate, but which, taking all together, furnishes 
a ludicrous sample of national manners, to say nothing of 
miracles. 

The waters and the air together proved to be so much a 

tonic, that we determined to pass a week at Spa, A , who 

was so weak on leaving Paris, as scarcely to be able to enter 
the carriage, gaining strength in a way to delight us all. The 
cholera and the quarantine together induce a good many 
people to come this way, and though few remain as long as 
ourselves, the constant arrivals serve to keep attention alive. 
Among others, the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg passed a night here, 
on his way home. He appeared in the public room, for a few 
minutes; but so few were assembled, that he retired, it was 
said, disappointed. There is still some playing in public, and 

* Pronounced Ro-ban-«otoit. The ^ter once went to return the call of 
Mr. Robinson, at Paris. The porter denied that such a person lived in the 

hotel " But here is his card ; Mr. Robinson, N — , Rue .'' *' Bah^" 

looking at the card, " ceci est Monsieur Ro-ban-«otoft ; c^est autre chos?. 
Sans doute. Monsieur a entendu parler du c^l^bre Ro-ban-^ofon/ '^ 
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occasioiuUy the inhahitrats of Vervieni, an afflhieftt 
fEicturing town, near the Pnisiian frontier, c<mie over in iuf- 
ficient numbers to make a 'tolerably brilliant evening. These 
meetings take place in the Bedoute, a building of modemte di- 
mensions, erected in the heart of the place according to a very 
general German enstom ^ Wanxhall, the ancient scene of re- 
velry, standing siooi in the fields, deserted and dcAolale, as 
does a rival edifice of more recent existence. The dimenskHM 
and style of these structures ffve one an idea of the former 
gaiety and magnificence of Spa, though the only use^thai either 
is now put tOt is to furnish a n>om for a protestant clergyman 
to preach in« Sundays. 

As faeahh, after all« is the greatest boon of life, we loitered 
at^aa fortnight, endeavonri^g to while away the time in 
the best way we could. Short as was our stay, and transieiU 
as were the visits, we remained long enoagh to see that it 
was an epitome of life. S^ne iatr^med, so^ie played, and 
some passed the time at prayer. I witnessed trouble ia one 
w^Mgre,sawaparson'drunk, and heard much pious discourse 
from a captain in the navy ! 

We got little Ardennes horses, which were constantly pa- 
rading the streets, led by countrymen in blouses^ to tempt us 
to mount, and itook short excursions in the vicinity. Some- 
tj0KS we made what is-caUed the tour of the springs; of which 
there are several, eadi differing from the others in itsmedi- 
'dnal properties, and only one of which is in the village itself, 
the rest being a mile or au>re distant At other times, «*e 
lounged in the slumps, admhing and purchasing the beautiful 
boxes and ornaments that are known as Spa woik,and which 
are merely the wood of the hills, coloured by being deposited 
£or a lime in the jq>rtng, and then painted and varnished lugln 
ly. Similar work is made in other places, but nowhere else as 
beauiUiiIly as here. 

. At leugtii eimKi got the better of the good air and the in- 
vigorating water, and I sent tat my passgport and die horses. 
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Fiw^ote, Iff fk^ lime, was tired of coddng, and he tarried 
the oiders fer both right joyfii%, whSe my btmrgem re- 
ceived his Na]^oiis ^th many handsome expressions of re- 
gret, thai I dhure say were Imer than eommon. In the mean 
tine we hurtied ahoirt iridi onr cards tJf p. p. C.; Udding 
adieu to some, without the slightest expeetatioik<>f ever meet- 
ing them igata, and promising others to renew the^cqnain- 
titti&e oa the Rhine, or among Aie Alps, as events mi^\ de- 
vide. M haif^fast <deT«l ail was ready, and leaking hands 
w^ two eoQHirynmi who eame to see ns off, we took onr 
fdacfs, <a&d dashed away from onr m&N^ of a finrtnighf s dn- 
ration, as naoereawnioiidy aa we had stepped into it 

The tlagHslar laged widi aSL te fory, as we drove through 
the dose and pent^-iip valleys that Me between Spa and ¥er- 
viers. At the iMet ^aee we began to ascend, until finally 

we r^bched ia broard and asked height, that overlooked a wide 
reaA of coofi^ towards Ae east This was the region that 
lies around ^ lACient capilsl id Chatfemagne, and is now 

a pait of what M. do Pradt tos described "as a fimide tfirowa 
before Earope,** or the modem and disjomted kingdom of 
Pfwsau W^ reaoiied tiie frontier on the height of land, 
where, everything preving to be ef r^fe, we met with no 
^obstmctioa or delay. 

^iVhSe crossing the <ewell of laid fust menSoned, the wind 
^changed i(^ aanddOBK^gs that ve are apt to "Airft Ameri^ 
bat whioh ocoars more frequeitly in this hemssphere, or ra- 
&m m this pait of it, than # oar own. The peculiarity tyf 
?Ae Aoaericaa eliBMte is ite exaggeration rather Ann i!te fi<^ 
aess; itspass^^as irom^Klreme heat to -eadlreme celd, more 
than &e Aa^eaqr ef its lesser ^nsitions. One never thinks 
^aa umbrdta in AeMriev, with a clondless sky; whereas, 
-durii^ the qpriqsiBcafthvhsi partionlar, there is no security 
j^gahist rain mi hour m a time, near Aie west^^ni^oast of lltr- 
rppe, more especially north of the Bay of Biscay. Qa Ihe 
peese^ oecaaiei^ we jMSsed ia a lew au^ 
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Co the ice-h(Hi8Q» and were travdling with cloaks about u$,and 
closed windows, long before we reached Aix-la-Chapelle, at 
which ancient town we amved about six. Unlike Spa, where 
we had the choice among a hundred furnished houses, Aix 
was so crowded thp^ we got narrow lodgings, with great diffi- 
culty, in a see^d-rate hotel. 

As a ««^^r of course, although it was goin; over old 
gi^wid with most of us, we could do no Jess thanlook at the 
sights. The environs of Aix, though exceedingly pretty, and 
well ornamented by country-houses, are less beautiful than 
those of Liege. Although Charlemagne has been buried near 
a thousand years, and there is no longer an Emperor of Ger- 
many, or 9, King of the Romans, Aix-la-Chapelle is still a town 
of more than 30,000 inhabitants. It is a crowded and not a 
particularly neat' place, though material improvements are 
makings. and we have been more pleased with it this year than 
we were last. The town-house is a very ancient structure, 
one of its towers being supposed to have been built by the 
Romans, and it is celebrated as having been the place of 
meeting of two European congresses; that of 1748, aiid that 
of our own times. It ims a gallery of portraits of the diffe- 
rent ambassadors, a big^igged if a not big-witted set. 

The cathedral, thougit mperfect, is a noble and a curious 
monument : the choir is npdern, that is to say, of Gothic 
workmanship, and only five\undred years old, while the main 
body is an antique rotunda, t^at dates more than twice as far 
back, or as remotely as the i^ign of Charlemagne himself. 
There is a circular gallery in it^around which the thrones of 
the Emperor and Electors were formerly placed, at the cere- 
monies of coronations. Each of hese thrones was flanked by 
small antique columns, brought fron Rome, but which during 
the reign of Napoleon, in the spirit ^f monopoly and desecra- 
tion * that marked the era, had been transferred to Paite, 

* Extract from the unpublished manuscript 0^ these letters : ** Yon hav» 
lately been at Richmond Hill,*' said Mr. ; '< did you admire the view, 



xvh^re liome df them are sliU seen standing in the gallery of 
the Tuileries. A chair that was found in Charlemagne^s 
tomb stands in this gallery, and was long used as a throne 
for the Emperors. 

The cathedral is said to be rich in relics, and, among other 
things, it has some of the manna from the desert, and a bit 
of Aaron's rod 1 It has a window or two, in a retired cha- 
pel, which have a few panes of exquisitely painted glass that 
are much more precious than either. 

At noon I sent my passport to the posthouse for horses, and, 
in return, I had a visit from the postmaster in compliment to 
the republic of letters. We said a few flattenngs things to 

each other, much to the amusement of A ^ when we took 

our departure. 

The country, after quitting the valley of Aix,^ became flat 
and monotonous, and it was in the midst of a vast level 
district that we found the town of Juliers, the capital of the 
ancient duchy, buried behind grassy ramparts, that were scar- 
cely visible until we were actually passing them. It is a tame 



as much as is Uie fashion? ** *' To be firank with you, I did uot. The 
Park struck me as|being an indifferent specimen of your parks ; and the 
yiew, though coniaitiSng an exquisite bit in the fore*ground, I think, as a 
whole, is both tame and confused.*' ** You are not alone in your opinion^ 
though I think otherwise. Canova walked with me on the terrace, without 
seeming to be conscious there was anything unusual to be seen. He 
scarcely regarded the celebrated view a second time. Did you know him?^ 
<' He was dead before I came to Europe.^ ** Poon Canova ! — I met him in 
Paris, in 1815, in a ludicrous dilemma. . It rained, and I was crossing the 
Carrousel in a ficuite, when I saw Canova stealing along near the walls, 
covered in a doak, and apparently uncertain how to proceed. 1 drove near 
him, and offered him a seat. He was agitated, and appeared like a man who 
had stolen goods about him. The amount of it was^ that they were distri- 
buting the pictures to their former owners, and having an order to receive 
** la Madonna della Seggiola/' he had laid hands on the prise, and, in his 
eagerness to make sure of it, was carrying it off, under his doak. He 
was afraid of being discovered and mobbed, and so I drqve home with him 
to his hoteL^' • 1 think BIr. — — . named this particular picture, though I 
have somewhere heard it was never brought to Paris, having been sent to 
Sicily for security : it might, therefore, have been another painting. 
* Aachen^ in German. In French it is pronounced iit'Ha-Chapelle. 

9 
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and insignifioant place, at present. At Bergheniy a post or two 
further, I had another visit from the postmaster and his clerk, 
who made no scruple in asking me if I was the man who 
wrote books! We talk a great deal of our national intelli- 
gence ii) America, and certainly with truth, when we compare 
ourselves with these people in many important particulars; 
but blocks are not colder, or can have less real reverence for 
letters, arts, or indeed cultivation of any kind, than the great 
bulk of the American people. There are a few among us 
who pretend to work themselves up into enthusiasm as re- 
spects the first, more especially if they can get a foreign name 
to idolize i but it is apparent, at a glance, that it is not en^ 
thusiasfm of the pure water. For this, Germany is the land 
of sensations, whether music, poetry, arms, or the more ma- 
terial arts be then* object. As for myself, I can boast of little 
in this way, beyond the homage of my two postmasters, which 
perhaps was more than properly fell to my share ; but I shall 
never forget th^ feeling displayed by a young German, at 
Dresden, whom chance threw in piy way. We had lodg- 
ings in a house directly opposite the one inhabited by Tieck^ 
the celebrated novdist and dramatist. Having no proper 
means of introduction to thb gentleman, and unwilling to 
obtrude myself anywhere, I never made his acquaintance, but 
it was impossible not to know, in so small a town, where so 
great a celebrity lived. Next door to us was a Swiss con- 
fectioner, with whom I occasionally took an ioe. One day a 
young man entered for a similar purpose, and left the room 
with myself. At the door he inquired if I could teU him in 
which of the neighbouring hotds M. Tieck resided. I showed 
him the house and paused a moment to watch his manner, 
which was entirely free from pretension, but which preserved 
an indescribable expression of reverence. *' Was it possible 
to get a glimpse of the person of M. Tieck P'' '' I feared not; 
some one had told me that he was gone to a watering-pla<$e.^ 
''Could I tell him which was the window of his room?** 
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This I was able to do, as he bad been pointed out to me at H 
a few days befoi$. Meft him gazing at the window, and it 
was near an hour before this quiet exhibition of beartfdt 
homage ceased by the departure of the young man. In my 
own case, I half suspect that my two postmasters expected to 
see a man of less European countenance than the one I hap- 
pen to travel with. 

It was near sunset when we reached the margin of the 
upper terrace, where we began to descead to the level of 
the borders of the Rhine. H«re we had a view of the 
towers of Cologne, and of the broad plain that environs its 
walls. It was getting to be daric as we drove through the 
winding entrance, among bastions aid half-mpoos, and across 
l>ndg^» up to the gates of the place, which we reached just in 
imsontobe adoutted without the extra formaUties. 



LETTER XII. 

Ihe Cathednd of CologM.—- The «lev€B theosaad VirgUs.— TIm Skutts of 
the Macp--4foiiM ia wfaieh Buheos wag hom.-^WaBt oC Clea^Unets m 
Cologae.— Journey resomed.— The Drachenfels.'.— Romantic Legends — ^A 
Convent converted into an'Inn.— Its Solitude. — A Night in It.-— A Storm. 
»-▲ Nocturnal A4feiit«re.*-Ori« Figures .-^Ao Apparitm.«*^The Jfjra^ 
tery dissohred. — ^Palace of th^ Jiinp of Austrasta. — ^Banks of the Rhine. 
—Coblentz.— Floating Bridges.—- Departure from Coblentz. — Castle of 
the ltitter8teifl.««pTisK to it.— Its F«urniti«pe.-*^f he EMer SaaL— Tower of 



Dear 



I DO ftot know by what dij^Uary of the auci^ electorate 
4he hotel in whidi we lodged was erected, but it wa9 a spa- 
cious building, with fine lofty rooms and a respectable garden. 
As the language of a country is influenced by its habits^ and 
in America everything is so much reduced to the standard of 

9* 
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the tis^hil thM little of the graceful hds y^t Wn t>i'odueed, it 
may be well to remind you that this word '' garden/' signifies 
pleasure-grounds in Europe. It may even be questioned if 
the garden of Eden was merely a potager. 

After breakfasting we began to deliberate as to our future 
movements. Here we were at Cologne, in Prussia, with the 
wide world before us, uncertain whither to proceed. It was 
soon decided, however, that a first duty was to look again at 
the unfinished cathedral, that wonder of Gothic architecture; 
to make a pilgrimage to the house in which Rubens was bom ; 
to pay a visit to the eleven thousand virgins, and to buy some 
Cologne water : after which it would be time enough to de- 
termine where we should sleep. 

The first visit was to the bones. These relics are let into 
the walls of the church that contains them, and are visible 
through a sort of pigeon-holes which are glazed. There is 
one chapel in particular, that is altogether decorated with the 
bones arranged in this manneri the effect being very much 
like that of an apothecary's shop. Some of the virgins are 
honoured with hollow wooden or silver busts, lids in the tops 
of which being opened, the true skull is seen within. These 
relics are not as formidable, therefore, as one would be apt 
to infer the bones of eleven thousand virgins might be, the 
grinning portion of the skulls being uniformly veiled for pro- 
priety's sake. I thought it a miracle in itself to behold the 
bones of all these virgins, but, as if they were insufficient, the 
cicerone very coolly pointed out to us the jar that had held 
the water which was converted into wine by the Saviour at 
the marriage of Cana ! It was Asiatic in form, and may have 
held both water and wine in its day. 

The cathedral is an extraordinarv structure, FiVe hun- 
dred years have gone by, and there it is less than half 
finished. One of the towers is not forty feet high, while the 
other may be two hundred. The crane, wich is renewed from 
time to time, though a stone has not been raised in years^ is 
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OQ the latter. The choir, or rather the end chapel that usually 
stands in rear of the choir, is perfect, and a most beautiful 
thing it is. The long narrow windows, that are near a 
hundred feet in height, are exquisitely painted, creating the 
peculiar cathedral atmosphere, that ingenious invention of 
some poet to render solemn architecture imaginative and glo^- 
rious. We could not dispense with looking at the skulls of 
the Magi, which are kept in an exceedingly 'rich reliquary or 
shrine. They are all three crowned, as well as being masked 
like the virgins. There is much jewellery, though the crowns 
had a strong glow of tinsel about them, instead of the mild 
lustre of the true things. Rubens, as you know, was of gentle 
birth, and the house in which he was born is just such a habi- 
tation as you would suppose might have been inhabited by a 
better sort of burgher. It is said that Mary of Medicis,the wife 
of Henry IV, died in this building, and tradition, which is 
usually a little ambitious of effect, has it that she died in the 
very room inwhich Rubens was born. The building is now 
a public-house. 

I do not know that there is a necessary connexion between 
foul smells and Cologne water, but this place is the dirtiest and 
most offensive we have yet seen, or rather smelt, in Europe. 
It would really seem that people wish to drive their visiters 
into the purchase of their great antidote. Disagreeable as it 
was, we continued to flaner through the streets until near 
noon, visiting, among other things, the floating bridge, where 
we once more enjoyed the sightof the blue waters of the Rhine 
glancing beneath our feet. 

Like true flaneurs^ we permitted chance to direct our steps, 
and at twelve, tired with foul smells and heat, we entered the 
carriage, threaded the half-^moons, abbatis and grassy mounds 
again, and issiied into the pure air of the unfenced fields, on the 
broad plain that stretches for miles towards the east, or in the 
direction of Bonn. The day was sultry, and we fully enjoyed 
the transition. In this part of Germany the postilions are no 
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lnggaHs, and we trolled dierrily aoroM the wideplaia, reaeh- 
iog Bonn long before il was lime to refreih ouMeWes. The 
hot^es were changed) and we proceeded immediately. As 
we left the town I tfaought the atudente, who were gasping at 
the windows of their lodgings, envied us the pleasure of mo^ 
lion Having so lately accompanied me over this totidy I shall 
merely touch upon such points as were omitted before^ and 
keep you acquainted with our movements. 

The afternoon was lovely, when, passing the conical and 
castle-cfowned steep of Godisberg, we approached the hills, 
where the H)ad foi" the fiiHst lime runs on the immediate 
borders of the stream. Opposite to iis wei^ the Seven moun- 
tains, topped by the ruins of the Drachenfels* crag and ma-^ 
sonry wearing the appearance of having mouldered together 
under the slow action of centuries ; and, a little in advance, 
the castle of Rolandseck peered above the wooded rocks on 
our own side of the river. Two low islands divided the 
stream, and on one of them stood the capacious buildings of 
a convent. Every one at all familiar with the traditions of 
the Rhine, has heard the story of the crusader, who^ return- 
ing from the wars, found bis betrothed a nun In this asylum. 
It would seem that lies wei*e as rife before the art of printing 
had been pressed into their set*vice, of newspapers known, 
as they are to-day, for she had been taoght to think him dead 
or inconstant; it was much the same to faei*. The oastle 
Which overlooked the island was built for his abode, and here 
the legend is prudently silent. Although one is not bound to 
believe all he hears; we are all charmed wiA the images 
which such tales creaie/especially when, as in this ease^ they 
are aided by visible and tangible objects in the shape of good 
stonewalls. As we trotted along under the brow of the mouQ'- 
tain that upholds the ruins of the iMlle of Charlemagneti iie^ 
phew, my eye rested musingly on the silent (nle Df the eon* 
vent* ^< That convent,'' I called out to the postilion, ^< is sUll 
inhabited ?*' '* Ja, mein Herr^ es i$t ein yasikans.^^ Att 
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inn I — die thing was soon explained. The convent, a com- 
munity of Benedictines, had been suppressed some fifteen or 
twenty years, and the buildings had been converted into one 
of your sentimental taverns. With the closest scrutiny I 
oonld not detect a soul near the spot, for junketing in a ruin 
is my special aversion. A hamlet stood on the bank at no 
great distance above the island ; the postilion grinned when 
I asked if it would be possible to get horses to this place in 
the morning, for it saved him a trot all the way to Ober winter. 
He promised to send word in the course of the night to the 
relay above, and the whole affair was arranged in five mi- 
nutes. The carriage was housed and left under the care of 
Francois on the main land, a night sack thrown into a skiff, 
and in ten minutes we were afloat on the Rhine. Our little 
bark whirled about in the eddies, and soon touched the uppei^ 
point of the island. 

We found convent, gasthaus^ and sentiment, without any 
pre-occupants. There was not a soul on the island, but the 
innkeeper, his wife, a child, a cook, a crone who did all sorts 
of work, and three Plrussian soldiers, who were billeted on 
the house, part of a detachment that we had seen scattered 
along th^ road, all the way from Bonn. I do not know which 
were the most gladdened by the meeting, ourselves or the 
good people of the place ; we at finding anything like retire- 
ment in Europe, and they at seeing anything like guests. 
The man regretted that we had come so late, for a large party 
had just left him; and we felicitated ourselves that we had 
not come any sooner, for precisely the same reason. As soon 
as he comprehended our tastes, he v^ry frankly admitted that 
every room in the convent was empty. ^* There is no one, 
but these, on the island. Not a living being, herr graf^^^ for 
these people have made a count of me, whether or not. Here 
then wer# near two hundred acres, environed by the Rhine, 
prettily disposed in wOod and meadow, absolutdy at our 
mercy. You can readily imagine^ with what avidity a party 
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of young Parisiennes profited by their liberty, while I pro^ 
oeeded forthwith to inspect the ladder, and then to inspect 
the doisters. Sooth to say, sentiment had a good deal to do 
with two of the courses of a dinner at Nonnenswerth« for so 
is the island called. The buildings were spacious, and far 
from mean; and it was a pleasant thing to promenade in 
cloisters that had so lately been trodden by holy nuns, and 
see your dinner preparing in a convent kitchen. F could do 
no less tlian open a bottle of '^ Liebfraumilch'V in such a 
place, but it proved to be a near neighbour to bonny-clabber. 

As the evening closed we took possession of our rooms. 

Our parlour had been that of the lady abbess, and A had 

her bed-chamber. These were spacious rooms and well fur- 
nished. The girls were put into the cells, where girls ought 
never to be put. Jetty had another near them, and, these dis- 
positions made, I sallied forth alone, in quest of a sensation. 

The intense heat of the day had engendered a gust. The 
thunder was muttering among the '^ seven mountains,'* and 
occasionally a flash of lightning iihimined the pitchy darkness 
of the night. I walked out into the grounds, where the wind 
was fiercely howling through the trees. A new flash illu- 
mined the hills, and I distinctly saw the naked rock of the 
Drachenfels, with the broken tower tottering on the half- 
ruined crag, looked fearful and supernatural. By watching a 
minute, another flash exposed Rolandseck, looking down upon 
me mih melancholy solicitude. Big drops began to patter on 
the leaves, and, still bent on sensationis, I entered the build- 
ings. 

The cloisters were gloomy, but I looked into the vast, 
smoked, and cavern-like kitchen, where the household were 
consuming the fragments of our dinner. A light shone from 
the door of a low cell, in a remote comer of the cloisters, and 

> 

I stole' silently to it, secretly hoping it would prove to be a 
supernatural glimmering above some grave. The three 
Prussians were eating ttieir cheese-parings and bread, by the 
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light of a tallow caadle, seated od a stone floor. It was short 
work to squeeze all the poetry out of this group. . 

The storm thickeltedy and I mounted to the gallery, or the 
corridor above the cloisters, which communicated with our 
own roomsu Here I paced back and forth, a moment, in ob- 
scurity, until, by means of a flash, I disqovered a door, at one 
extremity of the passage. Bent on adventure, I pushed and 
it opened. As there were only moments when anything could 
be seen, I proceeded in utter darkness, using great cautiop 
not to fall through a trap. : Had it been my happy fortune to 
be a foundling, who had got his reading and writing '^ by 
nature,'' I should have expected to return from the adven- 
ture a Herzog,^ at least, if not an Erz-Herzog.f . Perhaps, 
by some inexplicable miracle of romance, I might, have come 
forth the lawful issue of Roland and the nun ! 

As it was, I looked for no more than sensations, of which 
the hour promised to be fruitful. I had not been a minute in 
the unknown region, before I found that, if it weise not the 
abode of troubled spirits, it at least was worthy to be so. You 
will remember that I am not now dealing in fiction, but truth, 
and that, unlike those who ''read when they sing, and sing 
when they read," I endeavour to be imaginative in poetry and 
literal in my facts. I am now dealing strictly with the latter, 
which I expect will greatly enhance the interest ofthis ad- 
venture. 

After taking half-a-dozen steps with extreme, caution, I 
paused a moment, for the whole air appeared to be filled by 
a clatter, as if ten thousand bats' wings were striking against 
glass. This was evidently within . the convent, while, with- 
out, the wind howled even louder than evf r. My hand rested 
on something, I knew not what. At first I did not even know 
whether I was in the open air, or not, for I felt the wind, 
saw large spaces of dim light, and yet could distinguish that 

* Duke. t' i^ch-J)jike. 
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iM>iii6thiiig like a vauk impended over my hted. Presently a 
vivid flash of lightning removed all doubt. It flickered, 
seemed extinguidied, and flared up again, in a way to let me 
get some dtetinet ideas of the locus in quo. I bad clearly blun- 
dered into the convent chapel ; not upon its pavement, which 
was on a level with the cloisters below, but into an open gal* 
lery, that communicated with the apartments of the nuns, and 
my haml was on the chair of the lady abbess, the only one 
that remained. The dim light came from the high arched 
windows, and the bats* wings were small broken panes rat- 
tling in the gale. But I was not alone. By the transient light 
I saw several grim figures, some kneeling, others with out- 
stretched arms, bloody and seared, and one appeared to be in 
the oonfessiciud* At the sight of these infernal spectres, for 
they came and went with the successive flashes of the light- 
ning, by a droll chain of ideas, I caught myself shouting, 
rather than singing-^*^ Ship ahoy! ship ahoy I — what cheer, 
what cheer P" in a voice loud as the winds. At last, here 
was a sensation I Half-a-dozen flashes rendered me familiar 
with the diabolical-looking forms, and as I now knew where 
to look for them, even their grim countenances were getting 
to be familiar. At this moment, when I was about to address 
them in prose, die door by which I had entered the gallery 
opened slowly, and the withered face of an old woman ap- 
peared in a flash. The thunder came next, and the face 
vanished— ** Ship ahoy! ship ahoy I^-^ what cheer, what 
cheer ?^ There was another pause — the door once nM>re 
opened, and the face re-appeared. I gave a deep and loud, 
groan; if you ask me why, I can only say, because it seemed 
to be wantinj^to the general'effectof the scene and place. 
The do0r slammed, the face vanished, and I was alone again 
with the demons. By this time the gust was over I groped 
my way out of the gallery, stole dirough the corridor into 
my own room, and went to bed. I ought to have had excit- 
ing dreams, especially after the Liebfraumildiy but, contrary 
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to all mto^ I riept like a posiilioii in a 6ook4bft, or a midship- 
maii in the middle watch. 

The neit moming a^ breakfast, A had a melancholy 

tale to relate; how the poor old crone, who has already been 
mentioned, had been frightened by the gust — ^how she stole to 
the chapel to mutter a prayer — how she opened the door of 
the gallery — how she heard strange sounds, and particularly 
certain groans — how she had dropped the candle — ^how the 
door had blown to, and she, miserable woman, had stolen 
to the bed of her (A-^'s) maid, whom she had Implored to 
give her shelter and protection for the night t We went in a 
body to look at the chapel, ailer breakfast, and it was admitted 
all round, that it was well suited to produce a sensation, in a 
thunder-storm, of a dark night, and that it was no wonder 
Jetty's bed-fellow had been frightened. But now everything 
was calm and peacefiil. The glass hung in fragments abont 
the leaden sashes; the chair and priire^dieu of the lady ab- 
bess had altogether an innocent and comfortable air, and the 
images, of which there were several, as horrible as a bungling 
workman and a bloody imagination could produce, though 
of a suffering appearance, were really insensible to pain. 
While we were making this reconnoissance a bugle sounded 
on the main, and looking out, we saw the Oberwinter posti- 
lion coming round the nearest bend in the river. On this hint, 
we took our leave of the island, not forgetting to apply a little 
of the universal salve to the bruised spirit of the old woman 
whose dread of thunder had caused her to pass so comfort- 
less a night. 

The day was before us, and we went leisurely up the 
stream, determined to profit by events. The old castles 
crowned every height, as you know, and as we had the car- 
riage filled with maps and books, we enjoyed every foot of this 
remat^sable road. At Andernach we stopped to examine the 
ruins of the palace of the Kings of Austrasia, of whom you 
have heard before. The jremains are conmderable, and some 
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parts of the walls would still admit of being restored. The 
palace has outlasted not only the kingdom, but almost its his- 
tory. This edifice was partly built of a reddish freestone, 
very like that which is so much used in New York, a mate- 
rial that abounds on the Rhine. 

. Between Andemaoh and Coblentz the road passes over a 
broad plain, at some little distance from the river, though the 
latter is usually in sight It may give you some idea of its 
breadth, if I tell you that as we approached Neuwied, it be- 
came a disputed point in the carriage, whether the stream 
flowed between us and the town, or not. Still the Rhine is 
a mighty river, and even imposing, when one contemplates 
its steady flow, and remembers its great length. It is parti- 
cularly low at present, and is less beautiful than last year, 
the colours of the water being more common-place than 
usual. 

It was still early, though we had loitered a good deal by 
the way, to study views and examine ruins, when we drew 
near the fort-environed town of Coblentz. The bridge across 
the Moselle was soon passed, and we again found ourselves in 
this important station. The territory opposite the city belongs 
to the duchy of Nassau, but enough has been ceded to the 
King of Prussia to enable him to. erect the celebrated Ehren- 
breitstein, which is one of the strongest forts in the world, 
occupying the summit of a rocky height, whose base is washed 
by the Rhine, and whose outworks are pushed to all the 
neighbouring eminences. The position of Coblentz, at the 
junction of the Rhine and the Moselle, the latter of which pe- 
netrates into the ancient electorate of Treves, now belonging 
to Prussia, may render it an important station to that power, 
but it does not strike me as military. The enemy that can 
seize any one of its numerous outworks, or forts, must essen- 
tially command the place. As at Genoa, it seems to me that 
too much has been attempted to succeed. 

Last night we had a convent that was a parallelogram of 
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^ii kundrfecl kibt by tlir66 hundred, all to ourselves, \^)iile thk 
night we were crowded into a small and uncomfortable inn 
that was overflowing with people. The house was noisy and 
echoish, and not inappropriately called the " Three Swiss." 

We crossed the river by the bridge of boats, and ascended 
the opposite hill to enjoy the view. There was another is- 
land up the stream, with a ruined convent, but unhappily it 
wjis not an inn. The Rhine is a frontier for much of its 
course, washing the shores of France, Darmstadt, Itavaria, 
Baden, Nassau, Prussia, &c., &c., for a long distance, and 
permanent bridges are avoided in most plaoes. The floating 
bridges, being constructed of platforms laid on boats, that are 
united by clamps, can be taken apart, and withdrawn, to either 
shore, in an hour or two. 

We quitted Coblentz at ten, and now began in truth to 
enter the fine scenery of the Rhine. The mountains, or 
rather hills, for they scarcely deserve the former name, close 
upon the river, a short distance below the town, and from that 
moment, with very immaterial exceptions, the road follows 
the windings of the stream, keeping generally within a few 
yards of the water. The departures from this rule are not 
more than sufficient to break the monotony of a perfectly uni- 
form scene. I have nothing new to tell you of the ruined 
castles — the villages and towns that crowd the narrow strand 
— the even and well-kept roads — the vine-covered hills — 
and the beautiful sinuosities of this great artery of Europe. 
To write any thing new or interesting of this well-beaten 
path, one must linger days among the ruins, explore the val- 
leys, and dive into the local traditions. We enjoyed the pas- 
sage, as a matter of course, but it was little varied, until we 
drew near the frontier of Prussia, when a castle, that stood 
beetling on a crag, immediately above the road, caught my 
eye. The building, unlike most of its sister edificQp, appeared 
to be in good order ; smoke actually arose from a beacon- 
grate that thrust itself out from an advanced tower, which was 
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nearly in a perpendieular lioe above n$f and the glazed wind- 
ows and other appliances denoted a perfect and actual resi- 
dence. As usual, the postilion was questioned. I understood 
him to say that the place w^ calted the Ritterstein, but Uie 
name is of little moment. It was a castle of the middle ages, 
a real hold of the RhinCi which had beeu purchased by a 
brother of the King of Prussia, who is now the governor of 
the Rhenish provinces. This prince had caused the building 
to be restored, rigidly adhering to the ancient style of archi- 
tecture^ and to be furnished according to the usages of the 
middle ages, and baronial comfort ; what was more, if the 
prince were not in his hold, as probably would prove not to 
be the case, strangers were permitted to visit it! Here was an 
unexpected pleasure, and we hastened to alight, admiring the 
governor of Rhenish provinces, hisiaste, and his liberality, 
with all our hearts* 

If you remember the satisfaction with which we losited the 
little hunting-tower of the poor Prince de Cond6 in 1827, a 
building whose chief merit was its outward form and the fact 
that it had been built by the Queen Blanche, you ean form 
some notion of the zeal with which we toiled up the steep 
ascent, on the present occasion. The path was good, tasteful, 
and sinuous; but the buildings stood on crags that were al- 
most perpendicular on three of their sides, and at an elevation 
of near, or perhaps quite, two hundred feet above the road. 

We were greeted, on reaching the gate, not by a warder, 
hut by the growl and bark of a ferocious mastiff, who would 
liave heen more in keeping at his post near a henroost, than 
at the portal of a princely castle. One ** half-groom, half- 
seneschal,^ and who was withal a Tittle drunk, however, soon 
came forth to receive us, and, after an exhortation to the dog 
in a Dutch that was not quite as sonorous as the growl of the 
animd, he very civilly offered to do the honours of the place. 

We entered by a small drawbridge, but the buildings stand 
80 near the brow of an impending rock, as to induce me to 
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think ibis bridge has been made for effedi ratber than to re- 
new the original de^gn. A good deal of the old wall remaioi, 
especially in the towerSi whidi are mostly roundi and all that 
has been done with the exterior, has been to fill the giqps, 
and to re-attadi the baloonies and the external staircases, 
which are of iron. I can no more give you a dear idea of 
the irregular form of this edifice with the pen, than you 
would obtain of the intricate tracery of Gothic architecture, 
having never seen a Gothic edifice, or studied a trea- 
tise on the style, by the same means. You will under* 
stand the difficulty when you are told diat this castle is built 
on crags, whose broken summits are its foundations, and give 
it its form. The court is narrow and inconvenient, carriages 
never approaching it, but several pretty little terraces in firont 
answer most of the purposes of courts, and command lovely 
glimpses of the Rhine, in both directions. These terraces, 
like the towers and walb, were placed just where there was 
room, and the total absence of regularity forms one of the 
charms of the place. 

In the interior, the ancient wrrangement has been studiously 
respected. The furniture is more than imitation, forwe were 
told that much of it had been taken from the royal ooUectioaB 
of Berlin, By royal, you are not to suppose, however, that 
there are any attempts at royal state, but merely that the old 
castles of the barons and c<mnts, ^^ose diminutive territories 
have contributed to rear the modem state q( PrussiSi have 
been ransacked for this end. 

The Hitter Saal, or Knight's Uallf though not laiye, is a 
curious room *, indeed it is the only one in the ei^re edifiqe 
that can be called a good room, at all. The fire-place is huge, 
— so much so, that 1 walked into it with ease, and altogeth^ 
in the ancient style. There is a good deal of curious armour 
hung up in this room, and it has many other quairt and rare 
objects. The chandelier was a drcle formed by uniting bndc's 
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borm, which Were fitted wkb hmpi. !Fhere wait aiiiDiodt too 
much good taste about this for feudal times, and L suspect it 
of being one of. our modern embellishments ; a material pic- 
ture of the past, like a poem hj Scott. There may have been 
some anachronisms in the furniture, but we all use furniture of 
different ages, when we are not reduced to the fidgety condi*- 
tion of mere gentility. 

In one corner of the Biiter Saal there stood an ancient ves- 
sel to hold water, and beneath it was a porcelain trough to 
catch the drippings. The water was obtained by turning a 
cock. The chairs, tables, settees, &c. were all of oak. The 
coverings of the chairs, i. e. backs and bottoms, were richly 
embroidered in golden thread, the work of different royal 
personages. The designs were armorial bearings. 

All the stairs were quaint and remarkable, and, in one in- 
stance, we encircled the exterior of a tower, by one of them, 
at a giddy elevation of near three hundred feet above the river, 
the tower itself being placed on the uttermost verge of the pre- 
cipice. Froni this tower the grate of the beacon thrust itself 
forward, and as it still smoked, I inquired the reason. We 
were told that the wad of a small piece of artillery, that had 
been fired as a signal to the steam-boat, had lodged in the 
grate, where it was still burning. The signal had been given 
to enable the Prince and his family to embark, for they had 
not left the place an hour when we arrived. Tempora mu^ 
tantur since the inhabitants of such a hold can go from Bin- 
gen to Coblentz to dine in a steamer. 

We saw the bed-rooms. The Prince slept on an inner 
camp bedstead, but the ladies occupied bunks let into the 
walls, as in the olden time. The rooms were small, the 
Hitter Saal excepted, and low, though there were a good 
many of them. One or two were a little too much moder- 
nized, perhaps, though, on the whole, the keeping was sur- 
prisingly good. A severe critic might possibly have objected 
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to a few anacbronisms in this tomaunt^ but this is a fault 
that Prince Frederic shares in common with Sh^kspear^ and 
Sir Walter Scott. 

I cannot recall a more delightful hour ^an that w^ passed 
in examining this curiosity, which was like hanging and feed- 
ing, and playing with a living cameleopard, after having seen 
a dozen that were stuffed. ' . 



[In reference to the controversy touching the expenses of 
the American Government alluded to in page 37, of this vo- 
lume, the following particulars may not be uninteresting.] 

Early in the day, the party who conducted the controversy 
for the other side began to make frequent allusions to certain 
Americans — ^^plusieurs honor ables Americains^^ was the 
fuvourite expression — who, he alleged, had furnished him 
with information that went to corroborate the truth of his 
positions, and, as a matter of course, to invalidate the truth of 
ours. Secret information reached me, also, that a part, at 
least, of our own legation was busy for the other side. At 
one period, M. Perier, the Premier of France, publicly cited 
the name of the minister, himself, at the tribune, as having 
given an opinion against those who conducted the controversy 
on the side of the American system, and in favour of our 
opponents. I understand Mr. Rives declares that M. Perier 
had no authority either for using his name, or for attributing 
such sentiments to him ; although the statement, as yet, stands 
uncontradicted before the world. You will probably be 
startled, when I tell you, that this is the third instance, 
within a few months, in which the public agents <^ America 
have been openly quoted as giving evidence against the ac- 
tion of the American system. The two other cases occurred 
in the British parliament, and, in one of them, as in this of 
Mr. Rives, the agent was quoted by name! It is not in my 
power to say whether these gentlemen have or have not been 

10 
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wron gf u By quoted ; bat all cannot be right, wben ^ey are 
quoted at alL Figure to yonrself, for a moment, what would 
be the effect of a member of congress quoting the minister of 
a foreign government, at Washington, as giving an opinion 
against a material feature of the polity he represented, and 
the disdaimers and discussions, not to say quarrels, that 
would succeed. How is it, that the representatives of exclu- 
sion are so much more faithful to the interests of their prin- 
cipals, than the representatives of liberal institutions? 

Some will tell you that the condition of Europe is critical ; 
that our own relations with certain countries are delicate, and 
that it is expedient to temporize. In the first place, judging 
from my own observations, I do not believe there is any of 
the much-talked-of temporizing spirit about all this com- 
pliance, but that in most of the cases in which the agents of 
the government disown the distinguishing principles of the 
institutions (and these cases have got to be so numerous as to 
attract general attention, and to become the subject of sneer- 
ing newspaper comments) it is '' out of the fulness of the heart 
that the mouth speaketh.*^ But, allowing that the first po- 
sition is true, and that these gentlemen actually acquiesce for 
the sake of quiet, and with a view to advance what they con- 
ceive to be the interests of America, I shall maintain that the 
course is to the last degree impolitic and unworthy. Our 
motto is to *' ask nothing but what is right, and to submit to 
nothing that is wrong.'' . Apart from the sound morality of 
this sentiment, the wisdom of Solomon could not better 
express the true policy of a nation situated like our own. It 
can hardly be pretended, that the ** right" for which we ask 
ought to be purchased at the disgraceful price of abandoning 
the truth. This would be truly bargaining away a better 
right for another of less value. These gentlemen of ex- 
pedients may beat their brains as much as they please, they 
will never invent any means so simple, and so sure of attain- 
ing the great ends included in the political maxim just quoted. 
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as by adhering to the plain, direct dictates of common 
honesty. Each trifling temporary advantage they may gain, 
will certainly and speedily be met by some contingent dis- 
advantage, that will render them losers by the exchange. * 
To return to France and the controversy on finance, our 
opponents had at length the indiscretion to publtsh a docu- 
ment that they said had been ftirnished them by some of their 
*' honorables Amkricainsj^ and by which they attempted to 
prove some one of their various positions ; for by this time 
they had taken a great many, scarcely any two of which 
agreed. I have no doubt that this document, in the present 
instance, did come from ** Americans,'^ though it originally 
came from Captain Basil Hall. This gentleman had appended 
to his travels, a table, which purported to contain an arranged 
statement of the cost of the state governments. You will 
form some idea of the value of this table, as a political and 
statistical document, by an exposure of one or two of its more 
prominent errors. Taking, for instance, our own state ; the 
receipts from the property of the state, such as its canal, 
common school, literature, and other funds, necessarily pass- 
ing through the treasury, the sum total is made to figure 
against us, as the annual charge of government; which, by 
these means, is swelled to five times the real amount. Every 
one knows that the receipts of the canals alone, the moment 

r * As regpectB Franoe, tlie result has shown the impolicy of the tem- 
porizing system. The French Government, finding such a disposition to 
compliance in the agents that were placed near it, by America, has quite 
reasonably inferred that the mass at home acted on tiie same temporizing 
and selfish policy, and has treated a solemn compact, that contains a tardy 
and very insufficient reparation, for some of the greatest outrages that were 
ever committed by one civilized nation on the rights of another, as a matter 
quite within its own control. This consequence was foreseen by the wri- 
ter, and foretold, in a letter that was written in 1832, and published as far 
bade as the year 1833. It was only necessary to be on the spot, and to 
witness the contempt and indifference engendered by this miserable policy, 
to predict the events which have smce occurred. The accidental situation 
of Europe has fhvoared us, and we owe the tardy rqwratioii that has been 
received more to Russia than to ourselves. / 

10* 
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that the conditions of the loans effected to construct them shall 
admit of their application, will be more than sufficient to meet 
the entire charges of the state government twice over; but, 
by this mystified statement, we are made to appear the poorer 
for every dollar of property we possess! And yet this is the 
nature of the evidence that some of our people furnished to 
the writers on the French side of this question; a side that, 
by their own showing, was the side of monarchy ? 

But this is not all. A citizen has been found willing, under 
his own name, to espouse the argument of the French writers. 
Of the validity of the statements presented by this gentleman 
(Mr. Leavitt Harris, of New Jersey), or of the force of his 
reasoning, I shall say nothing here, for his letter and our 
answers will sufficiently speak for themselves. The adminis- 
tration party, however, have thought the statements of Mr. 
Harris of sufficient importance to be published in a separate 
number of their literary organ. La Revue Britannique^ and 
to dwell upon it in all their political organs, as the production 
of an American who has been intrusted by his government 
with high diplomatic missions, and who, consequently, is 
better authority than an unhonoured citizen like myself, who 
have no claims to attention beyond those I can assemble in 
my argument."^ The odds, as you will perceive, are greatiy 
against me; for, in these countries, the public know little of 
the details of government, and it gives a high sanction to 
testimony of this nature to be able to say it comes from one, 
who is, or has been, connected with an administration. Stand- 
ing as I do, therefore, contradicted by the alleged opinion 
(true or false) of Mr. Rives, and by this statement of Mr. 

* The French writers, to make the most of their witneiss, exaggerated a 
litUe ; fOT, at that time, Mr. Harris had never filled any higher diplomatic 
station than that of one left chargk dea qffairea of the legation at St. Peters- 
burg, during the absence of Mr. Adams at Ghent. Shortly after the 
publication of this letter, however, he was appointed by the President and 
the Senate of the United States of America to represent it at the King of 
the French, as if expressly to give value to his testimony. 
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Harris, you will readily conceive that my situation here is 
not of the most pleasant nature. Unsalaried and untrusted 
by my own Government, opposed, in appearance at least, by 
its agents, I am thrown, for the vindication of truth, com- 
pletely on my own resources, so far as any American succour 
has been furnished ; and am reduced to the narrow consola- 
tion of making this simple record of the facts, which, possibly, 
at some future day, may answer the purpose of an humble 
protest in favour of the right. 

This controversy has, at least, served to remove the mask 
from this Government, on the subject of its disposition towards 
America and her institutions. To that pretended feeling I 
have never been even momentarily a dupe*, but, failing of 
arguments — for no talents or ingenuity, after all, can make 
the wrong the right — most of the writers on the other side of 
the question have endeavoured to enliven their logic with abuse. 
I do not remember anything, in the palmy days of the Quar- 
terly Review, that more completely descended to low and 
childish vituperation than some of the recent attacks on America. 
Much of what has been written is unmitigated fraud, that has 
been meant to produce an impression on the public mind, 
careless of any other object than the end; but much also, I 
think, has really been imagined to be true, while it is, in fact, 
the offspring of the prejudices that studied misrepresentation 
has so deeply implanted in the opinions of Europe. As we 
are not immaculate, of course, a greater portion of their charges 
is true than one could wish. Some of the allegations are so 
absurd, that it may amuse you to hear them. The French 
consider the Sabbath as a day of recreation, and after going 
to mass (a duty, by the way, that few besides women discharge 
in Paris), the rest of the time is devoted to dancing and other 
amusements. With a view to act on the rooted opinions of 
the nation, on this subject, the American practice of running 
a chain across the street in front of the churches, to prevent 

* 

the rattling of the carriages from disturbing the worship (a 
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practice, by the way, that is quite as much European as it is 
Americau, and which has never even been very general among 
us), has been so represented as to induce the French to believe 
that our streets are in chains, and that even walking, or using 
a horse, or any vehicle of a Sunday, is a prohibited thing. 
In addition to a variety of similar absurdities, we are boldly 
charged with most of the grosser vices, and, in some instances, 
intimations have been given that our moral condition is the 
natural consequence of our descent from convicted felons ! 

To the American, who is a little prone to pride himself on 
being derived from a stock of peculiar moral purity, this im- 
putation on his origin sounds extraordinary, and is apt to ex- 
cite indignation. I dare say you are not prepared to learn, 
that it was a common, perhaps the prevalent opinion of Eu- 
rope, that our states were settled by convicts. That this, until 
very lately, was the prevalent opinion of Europe, I entertain 
no doubt, though I think the few last years have produced 
some change in this respect ; more of the popular attention 
most probably having been attracted to us, within this period, 
than during the two centuries that preceded it. You will 
smile to hear, that the common works of fiction have been 
the material agents in producing the change; information that 
has been introduced through the medium of amusement, ma- 
king its way where the graver labours of the historian have 
never been able to penetrate. Courier, the cleverest political 
writer France has produced, perhaps in any age, and a staunch 
republican, says, it would be quite as unjust to reproach the 
modern Romans with being descended from ravishers and 
robbers, as it is to reproach the Americans with being descended 
from convicts. He wishes to remove the stigma from his po- 
litical brethren, but the idea of denying the imputation does 
not appear to have entered his mind. Jefferson, also, alludes 
to the subject in some of his letters, apparently, in answer to 
a philosophical inquiry from one of his friends. He estimates 
the whole number of persons transportejd to the American 
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colonies, under sentence from the courts, at about two thou- 
sand ; and, taking into consideration their habits, he was of 
opinion, half a century ago, that their descendants did not 
probably exceed the original stock. I do not know where Mr. 
Jefferson obtained his data for this estimate, but he did not 
show his ordinary acuteness in ascribing the reason why the 
convicts left few or no issue. Women were by far too much 
in request in America, during th^ first century or two of its 
political existence, to admit of the probability of men so openly 
stamped with infamy from obtaining wives, and I think there 
existed a physical inability for the propagation of the stock, 
since very few women were transported at any time. Within 
the last few months, two instances have occurred in the 
Chamber of Deputies, of members quoting the example of 
America, in enforcing their arguments in favour of the possi- 
bility of forming respectable communities by the transportation 
of criminals ! 

I had no intention of quoting any part of the controversy 
on finance, but, on reflection, it may serve a good purpose to 
give one or two extracts from the letter of Mr. Harris. In 
order that this may be done fairly, both as it respects the point 
at issue andthe parties concerned, it will be necessary to make 
a brief preUminary explanation. M. Sauliner, the principal 
writer of the other side, had made it a charge against our 
system, that nearly all the public money was derived from the 
customs, which he assumed was a bad mode of obtaining re- 
venue. Let this be as it might, my answer, was, that, as be- 
tween France and America, there was no essential variance 
of system, the only difference lying in the fact that the one got 
all the revenue it could in this manner, and that the other 
got all it wanted, I added, a tax on exports excepted, that 
all the usual means of raising revenue known to other nations 
were available, at need, to the government of the United- 
States. To this latter opinion Mr. Harris took exceptions> 
saying, in effect, that the administration of Mr, Adams, the 
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father, had been broken down by resorting to excises, stamps 
acts, and direct taxation ; and that since his unfortunate ex- 
periment, no administration in America had dreamed, even 
in time of war, of resorting to a mode of obtaining revenue 
which was so offensive as to produce the revolution of 1776 1 
Of course Mr. Harris was reminded, that the stamp-act, of 
which the colonists complained, was repealed many years be- 
fore the epoch of 1776; that the revolution proceeded from 
a denial of the right in parliament to tax th^ colonies at all, 
and not from any particular imposition; and that excises and 
a stamp-act bad all been resorted to, in the war of 1812, 
without overturning the administration of Mr. Madisson, or 
weakening that of his successor. But of what avail was a 
statement of this kind, in opposition to the allegations of one 
who appeared before Europe in the character of an American 
diplomate? Mr. Harris enjoyed the double advantage of giv- 
ing his testimony as one in the confidence of both the French 
and the American governments — an advantage that a quota- 
tion from the statute-books themselves could not overcome. 

Mr. Harris disposed of one knotty point in this controversy 
with so much ingenuity, that it deserves to be more generally 
known. Our adversaries had brought the accusation of lux- 
ury against the American government, inasmuch as it was 
said to furnish both a town and a country palace for the 
President — a degree of magnificence little suspected in France. 
This point was not treated as a matter of any importance by 
us, though General Lafayette had slightly and playfully alluded 
to it, once or twice. The words of Mr. Harris shall speak for 
themselves : '^ Le General Lafayette parait surtout avoir ete 
frappe de Perreur dans laquelle est tombe Tauteur de la Revue, 
h regard de la belle maison de campagne dont il a dot^ la pre- 
sidence ; et c^est peut-^tre Ik ce qui Ta porte k faire appel a 
M. le General Bernard et It M. Cooper." 

^'L'erreur de Fauteur de la Revue, au sujet de la maison de 
campagne du president, est de tr^s peu d'importance. Per- 
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Sonne ne salt mieux qiie le General Lafayette que la residence 
affectee par la nation h son president, dans le District de Co- 
lumbia, est situee de mani^re ^ jouir des avantages de la ville 
et de la campagne/' 

Here you perceive the intellectual finesse with which we 
have had to contend. We are charged with the undue luxury 
of supporting a town and country house fol* a public func- 
tionary ; and, disproving the fact, our opponents turn upon us, 
with a pernicious subtlety, and show, to such a condensing point 
has the effeminate spirit reached among us, that we have com- 
pressed the essence of two such establishments into one! Mr. 
Harris might have carried out his argument, and shown also 
that to such a pass of self-indulgence have we reached, that 
Washington itself is so '^ situated as to enjoy the advantages 
of both town and country !" 

I have reason to think Mr. Harris gained a great advantage 
over us by this totir de logique, I had, however, a little bet- 
ter luck with another paragraph of his letter. In pages 22 
and 23 of this important document, is the following; the state 
alluded to being Pennsylvania, and the money mentioned the 
cost of the canals ; which Mr. Harris includes in the cost of 
government, charging, by the way, not only the interest on 
the loans as an annual burden, but the loans themselves. I 
translate the text, the letter having appeared in French : — 
" The greater part of this sum, about twenty-two millions of 
dollars, has been expended during the last twelve years — '- 
that is to say, while the population was half' or two-thirds 
less than it is to-day^ offering an average of not more than 
800,000 souls^ (the present population of Pennsylvania being 
1,350,161 :) It follows, that each inhabitant has been taxed 
about two and a half dollars, annually, for internal improve- 
ments during this period."" 

I think, under ordinary circumstances, and as against a lo- 
gician who did not appear supported by the confidence and 
favour of the government of the United Slates of America, I 
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might kave got along with this quotation, by showing, that 
800,000 is neither the half of nor two-thirds less than 
1,350,161 ; that Pennsylvania, so far from trebling, or even 
doubling her population in twelve years, had not doubled it 
in twenty ; that Pennsylvania, at the commencement of the 
twelve years named, had actually a population more than 
twenty-five per cent, greater than that which Mr. Harris gives 
as the average of a period, during which he affirms that this 
population has, at leasts doubled ; and by also showing that 
money borrowed and invested in public works, which are 
expected to return an ample revenue, cannot be presented as 
an annual charge against the citizen until he is called on to 
pay it. 

Having said so much about the part that Mr. Harris has had 
in this controversy, I owe it to truth to add, that his course 
has, at least, the merit of frankness, and that he is just so much 
the more to be commended than that portion of our ex-agents 
and actual agents who h^ve taken the same side of the ques- 
tion, covertly. 

I have dwelt on this subject at some length, because I think 
itis connected, not only with the truth, but with the character, 
of America. I have already told you the startling manner in 
which I was addressed by one of the first men in England, on 
the subject of the tone of our foreign agents; and since that 
time, occasions have multiplied, to learn the mortifying extent 
to which this unfavourable opinion of their sincerity has 
spread. If the United States has neither sufficient force nor 
sufficient dignity to maintain its interests abroad, without 
making these sacrifices of opinion and principle, we are in a 
worjse condition th^n I had believed ; but you will require no 
logic from me, to understand the effect that must be, and is 
produced, by this contradiction between the language that is 
studiously used — used to nauseous affectation — at home, and 
so much of the language that is used by too many of the agents 
abroad. 
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I very well know that the goverament of the Union gua- 
rantees neither the civil nor religious liberty of the citizen, 
except as against its own action ; that any state may create an 
establishment, or a close hereditary aristocracy, to-morrow, if 
it please, the general provision that its polity must be that of a 
republic, meaning no more than that there should not be an he- 
reditary monarchy; and that is quite within the limits of consti- 
tutional possibilities, that the base of the national representation 
should be either purely aristocratical, purely democratical, or a 
mixture of both. But in leaving this option to the states, the 
constitution has, in no manner, impaired the force of facts. The 
states have made their election, and, apart fropti the anomaly 
of a slave population, the fundamental feature of the general 
government is democratic. Now, it is indisputably the pri- 
vilege of the citizen to express the opinions of government 
that he may happen to entertain. The system supposes consul- 
tation and choice, and it would be mockery to maintain that 
either can exist without entire freedom of thought and speech. 
If any man prefer a monarchy to the present polity of the 
nation, it is his indefeasible right to declare his opinion, and 
to be exempt from persecution and reproach. He who meets 
such a declaration in any other manner than by a free ad- 
mission of the right, does not /ee^ the nature of the institutions 
under which be lives, for the constitution, in its spirit, every- 
where recognises the principle. But One, greater than the 
constitution of America, in divine ordinances, everywhere 
denies the right of a man to profess one thing and to mean 
another. There is an implied pledge given by every public 
agent that he will not misrepresent what he knows to be the 
popular sentiment at home, and which popular sentiment, 
directly or indirectly, has clothed his language with the au- 
thority it carries in foreign countries ; and there is every 
obligation of faith, fidelity^ delicacy, and discretion, that he 
should do no discredit to that which he knows to be a dis- 
tinguishing and vital principle with his constituents. As 
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respects our agents in Europe, I believe little is hazarded in 
saying, that too many have done injury to the cause of liberty. 
I have heard this so often from various quarters of the highest 
respectability/ it has been so frequently affirmed in public 
here, and I have witnessed so much myself, that, perhaps, the 
{subject presents itself with more force to me, on the spot, than 
it will to you, who can only look at it through the medium of 
distance and testimony. I make no objection to a rigid neu- 
trality in the strife of opinions that is going on here, but I 
call for the self-denial of concealing all predilections in favour 
of the government of one or of the few ; and should any mi- 
nister of despotism, or political exclusion, presume to cite an 
American agent as being of his way of thinking, all motives of 
forbearance would seem to disappear, and, if really an Ame- 
rican in more than pretension, it appears to me the time would 
be come to vindicate the truth with the frankness and energy 
of a freeman. 

* In 1833, the writer was in discourse with a person who had filled one 
of the highest political situations in Europe, and he was asked who re- 
presented the United States at the cdnrt of ^— . On being told, this per- 
son paused, and then resumed, ** I am surprised that your government 
should employ that man. He has always endeavoured to ingratiate himself 
in my favour, by depreciating everything in his own country. ** But why 
name a solitary instance? Deputies, members of parliament, peers of 
France and of England, and public men of half the nations of Europe, have 
substantially expressed to the writer the sape opinion, under one circum- 
stance or another, in, perhaps, fifty different instances.J 
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Petty across the Rhine.— Village of Rudesheim.— The Hinier^hausenWme. 
— ^Drunkenness.— Neapolitan curiosity respecting America. — The Rhenish 
Wines enumerated.— Ingelheim.—Johannisherg. — Conventual Wine. — 
Unseasonable praise.— House and Grounds of Johannisherg. — State of 
Nassau.— Palace at Biberich.— The Gardens.— Wiesbaden.— Its public 
: Promenade.— Frankfort on the Maine. ' 

Dear , 



Within an hour after we left the Ritterstein, we were 
crossing the bridge that leads into Ringen. Like true^aneur^, 
we had not decided where to sleep, and, unlike ^ane^r^, we 
now began to look wistfully towards the other side of the 
Rhine into the duchy of Nassau. There was no bridge, but 
then there might be a ferry. Reckoning to the postmaster, 
who came to the side of the carriage, I put the question. ^' Cer- 
tainly, as good a ferry as there is in Germany." — " And can 
we cross with your horses?" — " Ja — ja — we do it often." 
The affair was arranged in a minute. The leaders were led 
back to the stable, and with two horses we drove down to the 
water-side. A skiff was in readiness, and spreading a sprit- 
sail, we were in the middle of the stream before there was 
time for thought. In ten minutes we landed in the celebrated 
Rheingau, and at the foot of a hill that was teeming with the 
vines of Rudesheim. '^ Charlemagne observing, from the 
window of ois palace at Ingelheim," says an old legend, '4hat 
the snow disappeared from the bluff above Rudesheim earUer 
than from any of the neighbouring hills, caused the same to 
be planted with vines." What has become of Charlemagne 
and his descendants, no one knows ; but here are the progeny 
of his vines to the present hour. 

Francois followed us in a few minutes with the carriage 
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• 

and horses, and we were soon comfortably housed in an inn, 
in the village of Rudesheim. Here, then, we were in the 
heart of the richest wine region in Europe, perhaps in the 
world. I looked curiously at mine host, to see what effect 
this fact might have had on him, but he did nor appear to 
have abused the advantage. He told me there had just been 
a sale, at which I should have been most welcome ; complained 
.that much sour liquor was palmed off on the incredulous as 
being the pure beverage; and said that others might prefer 
Johannisberger, but for his part, good hinter^hausen* was 
good enough for him. " Would I try a bottle ?" The pro- 
position was not to be declined, and with my dinner I did try 
a bottle of his oMest and best; and henceforth I declare my- 
self a convert to Rudeslieimer hinter^hausen. One cannot 
drink a gallon of it with impunity, as is the case with some of 
the French wines; but 1 feel persuaded it is the very article 
for our market, to use the vernacular of a true Manhattanese. 
It has body to bear the voyage, without being the fiery com- 
pound that we drink under the names of Madeira and Sherry. 
It is a singular fact, that in none but wine growing coun- 
tries are the true uses of the precious gift understood. In 
them, wine is. not a luxury, but a necessary; its use is not 
often abused, and its beneficial effect can scarcely be appreciated 
without being witnessed. I do not mean that there is no 
drunkenness in these countries, for there is prebably as much 
of the vice in France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, as 
there is with us; but they who drink hard generally drink 
some of the vile compounds which exist everywhere under the 
names of brandy, agua diente^ or something else. I was one 
day crossing the bay of Naples in my hired craft. La Divina 
Providenza, rowed by a crew of twenty-one men, who cost 
me just the price of a carriage and horses for the same time, 
when the padrone, who had then been boating about with us 

* Behind the houses ; so termed^ from the vines standing on lower land 
than the hill, behind the village. 
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several weeks, began to be inquisitive concerning America, 
and our manner of living, more especially among the labour- 
ing classes. The answers produced a strong sensation in the 
boat ; and when they heard that labourers received a dncat a- 
day for their toil, half of the honest fellows declared them- 
selves ready to emigrate. " Et^ il vino^ sigtwre ; quale i il 
prezzo del vtiio?" demanded the padrone. I told him wine 
was a luxury with us, and beyond the reach of the labourer, 
the general sneer that followed immediately satisfied me that 
no emigrants would go from La Divina Providenza. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell one of your habits, that the 
wines we call Hock aFeRhenish,^and that each properly bears 
the name of its own vintage. This rule prevails everywhere, 
the names of Claret, Burgundy, and Sherry, being unknown 
in France and Spain. It is true the French have their Bur- 
gundy wines, and the Spaniards their Xeres wines ; but vin 
de Bourgogne includes liquors of different colours and very 
different qualities. The same is true of other places. What 
we call Claret the French term Bordeaux wines; though 
Clairet is an old French word, still occasionally used, signi- 
fying a thin weak potation. 

The Bheiugau, or the part of the Nassau in which we now 
are, produces the best wines of the Rhine. The principal 
vineyards are those of Johannisberg, Hochheim, (whence the 
name of Hock,) Geissenheim, Steinberg, and Rudesheim Jo- 
hannisberg is now the property of Prince Metternich ; Geis- 
senheim belongs to the Count of Ingelheim ; and Hochheim 
and Rudesheim are villages, the vines having different pro- 
prietors. I do not know the situation of Steinberg. The 
best wine of Johannisberg has the highest reputation ; that of 
Geissenheim is also delicious, and is fast growing in value ; 
Hochheimer Dom, (or houses growing near the village,) is 
also in great request ; and of the hinter-hausen of Rudesheim 
you have already heard. Dr. Somerville once told me he 
had analysed the pure Johannisberger, and that it contained 
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less acidity than any other wine he knew. The Steinberger 
is coming into favour; it is the highest flavoured of all the 
German wines,, its perfume or bouquet, being really too 
strong. 

Rudesheim was a Roman station, and it is probable that 
its wines date from their government. There is still a consi- 
derable ruin, belonging, I believe to the Count of Ingelheim, 
that is supposed to have been built by the Romans, and 
which has been partially fitted up by its proprietor, as a 
place of retreat, during the vintage. This is truly a classical 
villagiatura. It was curious to examine these remains, 
which are extensive, so soon after going over the feudal 
castle, atid it must be confessed that the sons of the South 
maintained their long established superiority here, as else- 
where. Ingelheim, where Charlemagne had a palace, and 
where some pretend he was born, is in plain view on the other 
side of the river, but no traces of the palace are visible from 
this spot. Such is the difference between the false and the 
true Roman. There is also a ruin, a small high circular 
tower, that is connected with our inn, forming even one of 
our own rooms, and which is very ancient, probably as an- 
cient as the great Frank. 

We left Rudesheim after breakfast, driving quite near to 
the hill of Geissenheim, and quitting the main road, for the 
purpose of visiting Johannisberg, which lies back a mile from 
the great route. We wound our way around the hill, which 
on three sides is shaped like a cone, and on the other is an ir- 
regular ridge, and approached the house by the rear. If you 
happen to have a bottle of the wine of this vineyard (real or 
reputed, for in this respect the false Simon Pure is quite as 
likely to be true as the real,) you will find a sufficiently good 
resemblance of this building on its label. 

I can give you no other reason why this wine was formerly 
so little known, while that of Hochheim had so great a repu- 
tation, than the fact that the mountain, house, and vines were 



alltheprc^rty of a religious community^ previously to the 
French revolution, and that the monks probably chose to 
drink their own liquoi*s. In this particular they were unlike 
^ the people of Brie; for walking one day with Lafayette, over 
his estate at La Grange, I expressed surprise at seeing some 
labourers making wine. '' Oh, yes, my dear friend,'' returned 
the General, ^' we do make wine here, but then we take ^ery 
good care not to drink it/' The monks of Johannisberg most 
likely both made wine and drank it. 

• Johannisberg has changed owners several times. Shortly 
after our return from the journey on the Rhine of last year, 
chance placed me, at Paris, at table between the charg^ 
d'affaires of Nassau and the Due de Valray. The former 
observed that I had lately been in Nassau, and asked how I 
liked the country. Under such circumstances one would 
wish to praise, and as I could honestly do so, I expressed my 
admiration of what I had seen. Among other things, I spoke 
of its rich vineyards, and, as a matter of course, began to ex- 
tol that of Johannisberg. The more I praised, the graver the 
diplomate looked, until thinking I had not come up to his 
own feelings, I began to be warmer still in my expressions. 
A touch under the table silenced me. The chargS soon after 
gave me to understand that Johannisberg produced only sour 
grapes for my neighbour, as Napoleon had given the estate 
to the first Duke, and the allies bad taken it away from his 
son. This was not the first time I have had occasion to see 
the necessity of being guarded how one speaks, lest he offend 
some political sensibility or other in this quarter of the 
world. 

The present owner of Johannisberg has fitted up the house, 
.which is quite spacious, very handsomely, though without 
gorgeousness, and there is really a suite of large and com- 
modious rooms. I saw few or no signs of the monastery about 
the building. The vines grow all around the conicial part^of 
ihe hill quite up to the windows. The best wine is made 

u 
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from thdse near the house, on the south-eastern exposure. 
The view was beautiful and very extensive, and all that the 
place wants to make it a desirable residence is shade; an ad- 
vantage, however, that cannot be enjoyed on the same spot 
in common with good wihe. The nakedness of the ground 
impaired the effect of the dwelling. The owner is seldom 
here; as is apparent by the furniture, which, though fresh and 
suitable, does not extend to the thousand little elegancies that 
accumulate in a regular abode. 

The books say that this celebrated vineyard contains sixty- 
three acres, and this is near the extent I should give it, from 
the eye. The produce is stated at twenty-^five hogsheads, of 
thirteen hundred bottles each. Some of the wines of the best 
vintages sell as high as four and even five dollars a bottle. 1 
observed that the soil was mixed with stone much decom- 
posed, of a shelly appearance, and whitish colour. The land 
would be pronounced unsuited to ordinary i^riculture, I sus- 
pect, by a majority of farmers. 

I bought a bottle of wine from a servant who professed to 
have permission to sell it. The price was two florins and a 
half, or a dollar, and the quality greatly inferior to the bottle 
that, for the same money, issued from the cellar of the host at 
Rudesheim. It is probable the whole thing was a deception, 
though the inferior wines of Johannisberg are no better than 
avast deal of the other common wine of the neighbourhood. 

From Johannisberg we descended to the plain and took the 
road to Biberich. This is a small town on the banifs of the 
Rhine, and is the residence of the Duke. Nassau figures in 
the tables of the Germanic confederation as the fourteenth 
state, having three hundred and thirty-eight thousand inha- 
bitants, andtonishing three thousand troops as its contingent. 
The population is probably a little greater. The reigning 
family is of the ancient line of Nassau, from a junior branch 
of which I beUeve the King of Holland is derived ; the Duchess 
is a princess of Wurtemberg, and a sister of the Grand^ 
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duchess Helena, of whom I have already spoken so often. This 
little state is one of the fabricated sovereignties of 1814, 
being composed of divers fragments, besides the ancient pos- 
sessions of the family. In short, it would seem to be intended 
for the government and better managemement of a few capital 
vineyards. 

Nassau has been much agitated of late with liberal opinions, 
though the government is already what it ig the fashion to 
term representative, on this side of the Atlantic. It is the old 
theory, that small states can better support a popular form of 
government than a large state. This is a theory in which I 
have no faith, and one, in my opinion, that has been fabri- 
cated to suit the accidental situation of Europe. The danger 
of popular governments are popular excesses, such as those 
truculent errors that men fall into by a misconception of truth, 
misstatements, ignorance of their interests, and the sort of 
village-like gossip which causes every man to think he is a 
judge of character, when he is not even a judge of facts. The 
abuses of absolutism are straightforward, dogged tyranny, in 
which the rights of the mass are sacrificed to the interests and 
policy ofa prince and his favourites. Now, in a largecountry, 
popular excesses in one part are checked and repressed by the 
power and interests of the other parts. It is not an easy 
matter to make a popular error, that leads to popular excesses, 
extend simultaneously over a very extended surface; and they 
who are tranquil, control, and finally influence, those who 
are excited. In a small state, absolutism is held under the 
checks of neighbourhood and familiarity. Men disregard ac- 
cidents and crime in a capital, while they reason on them and 
act on them in the country. Just so will the sovereign of a 
small state feel and submit to the authority of an active public 
opinion. If I must have liberty, let it come in large draughts 
like learning, and form an atmosphere of its own ; and if I must 
be the subject of despotic power. Heaven send that my sove- 
reign be a small prince. The latter is on the supposition that 

n * 
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I am an honest man, for he who would rise by servUlty and a 
sacrifice of his principles, had better at once choose the 
greatest monarch he can find for a master. Small states are 
usually an evil in themselves, but I think they are least so 
when the authority is absolute. The people of Nassau ha<d 
better be moderate in their progress, while they of France 
should press on to their purpose; and yet the people of Nassau 
will probably be the most urgent, simply because the power 
with which they have to contend is so feeble, for men rarely 
take the ^' just medium,*' though they are always talking 
about it. 

We entered the palace at Biberich, which, without being 
larger than usual, is an edifice well worth viewing. We 
could not but compare this abode with the President's house, 
and certainly, so far as taste and elegance are concerned, the 
comparison is entirely to the disadvantage of us Americans. 
It is easy to write unmeaning anathemas against prodigal ex- 
penditures, and extorting the hard earnings of the poor, on 
such occasions, but I do not know that the castle of Biberich 
was erected by any means so foul. The general denunciation 
of everything that does not happen to enter into our own 
system, has no more connexion with true republicanism than 
cant has to do with religion. Abuses of this nature hav^ 
existed beyond dispute, and the public money, even among 
ourselves, is not always honestly or prudently expended ; but 
these are the errors inseparable from human nature, and it is 
silly to quarrel with all the blandishments of life until we can 
find faultless substitutes. The simple fact that a nation like 
our own has suffered an entire generation to go by with its 
chief magistrate living in a house surrounded by grounds 
almost as naked as a cornfield, while it proves nothing in 
favour of its economy, goes to show either that we want the 
taste and habits necessary to appreciate the privation, (as is 
probably the case), or the generosity to do a liberal act, since 
it is notorious that we possess the means. 
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The gardens of Biberich are extensive and beautiful. We 
are proob ourselves that they are not reserved, in a niggardly 
spirit, for the exclusive uses of a few, nor in truth are those 
of any other prince in Europe where we have been. The 
interior of the house is much ornamented by a very peculiar 
marble that is found in the duchy, and which produces a good 
effect. A circular hall in the centre of the building, sur- 
mounted by a dome, is rather striking, from having a colon* 
nade of this material. 

The -family was here, and the preparations were making 
for^dinner in one of the rooms ; the whole style of the do- 
mestic economy being that of a nobleman of liberal means. 
The house was very quiet, and we saw but few menials, though 
we met two of the children, accompanied by a governess, in 
the grounds. 

Biberich and the castle, or palace, stand immediately on 
the banks of the river, which, between Bingen and Mayence, 
is straggling and well covered with islands, having an entire 
breadth of near half a mile. The effect, when seen from the 
neighbouring heights, is not unlike that of a lake. 

From Biberich we diverged directly into the interior of the 
Rheingau, taking the road to Wiesbaden, which is a water- 
ing-place of some note, and the seat of government of the 
duchy. We reached it early, for it is no great matter to pass 
from the frontiers of one of these small states into its centre, 
ordered dinner, and went out to see the lions. Wiesbaden 
has little to recommend it by nature, its waters excepted. It 
stands in a funnel rather than a valley, and it is said to be 
excessively hot in summer, though a pleasant winter resi- 
dence. I do not remember a place that so triumphantly 
proves how much may be made out of a little, as the public 
promenade of Wiesbaden. The springs are nearly, or per- 
haps quite a mile from the town, the intervening land being 
a gentle inclination. From the springs, a rivulet, scarce large 
enough to turn a village mill, winds its way down (o the town. 
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The banks of this little stream have been planted, artificial 
obstructions and cascades formed, paths cut, bridges thrown 
across the rivulet, rocks piled, etc., and by these simple 
means, one walks a mile in a belt of wood a few rods wide, 
and may fancy himself in a park of two thousand acres. Ten 
years'would suffice to bring such a promenade to perfection, 
and yet nothing like it exists in all America I Onotcan surely i 

smoke cigars, drink Congress water, discuss party politics, and 
fancy himself a statesman, whittle, clean his nails in company 
and never out of it, swear things are good enough for him 
without having known any other state of society, squander 
dollars on discomfort, and refuse cents to elegance and con- 
venience, because he knows no better, and call the obliquity 
of taste patriotism, without enjoying a walk in a wood by the 
side of a murmuring rill ! He may, beyond dispute, if such 
be his sovereign pleasure, do all this, and so may an Esqui- 
maux maintain that whale's blubber is preferable to beef- 
steaks. I wonder that these dogged and philosophical patriots 
do not go back to warlocks, scalps, and paint I 

The town of Wiesbaden, like all German towns of any con- 
sequence I have ever been in, Cologne excepted, is neat and 
clean. It is also well-built, and evidently improving. You 
may have heard a good deal of the boulevards and similar 
places of resort, in the vicinity of French towns, but as a 
whole, they are tasteless and barren-looking spots. Even the 
Champs Elys^, at Paris, have little beauty of themselves, 
for landscape gardening is but just introduced into France; 
whereas, to me, it would seem that the Germans make more 
. use of it, in and near their towns, than the English. 

We left Wiesbaden next morning, after enjoying its 
baths, and went slowly up to Frankfort on the Maine, a 
distance of about twenty miles. Here we took up our old 
quarters at the White Swan, a house of a second-rate repu- 
tation, but of first-rate civility, into which chance first threw 
me ; and, as usual, we got a capital dinner and good wine. 
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The innkeeper, in honour of Germany, caused a dish, that he 
said was national and of great repute, to be served to us pil- 
grims. I( was what the French call a jardiniire^ or a par«- 
tridge garnished with cabbage, carrots, turnips, etc. 

I seized the opportunity to put myself an courant of the 
affairs of the world, by going to one of the reading-rooms, 
that are to be found all over Germany, under the names of 
Redoutesj CtmnoB^ or something of that sort. Pipes appear 
to be proscribed in the casino of Frankfort, which is alto- 
gether a genteel and respectable establishment. As usual, a 
stranger must be introduced. 
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Boulevards of Frankfort. — PoUticiU Disturbances in the town.— 2^ petit 
6!a«?oy/wc/.— Distant glimpse of Homberg.— Darmstadt.— The Bergestrasse. 
— ^Heidelberg. — ^Nolsy Market-place. — ^The Ruins and Gardens. — An old 
Campaigner.-^Valley of the Neckar. — Heilbronn.— Ludwigsberg. — Its 
Palace. — The late Queen of Wurtemberg. — The Birthplace of Schiller. — 
Comparative claims of Schiller and Goethe.— Stuttgart. — ^Its Royal Resi- 
dences.-— The Princess of Hechingen. — German Kingdoms. — The King 
and Queen of Wurtemberg.— Sir Walter Scott. — Tubingen. — ^Ruin of a 
Castle of the middle ages. — Hechingen. — ^Village of Bahlingen. — The 
Danube.— The Black Forest.— View from a mountain on the firontier of 
Baden.— Enter Bwiizerland. 

Dear , 



I HAVE little new to tell you of Frankfort. It appeared to 
be the same busy, clean, pretty, well-built town, on this visit, 
as it did at the two others. We examined the boulevards a 
little more closely than before, and were even more pleased 
with them than formerly. I have already explained to you 
ths^ the secret of these tateful and beautiful walks, sa near, 
and sometimes in the very heart (as at Dresden) of the large 
German towns, is in the circumstance of the old fortifications 
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Wmg destroyedi adfd the space thus obtained having been 
iK^isely appropriated to health and air^ Leipsig, in particular, 
enjoys a picturesque garden, where formerly there stood 
nothing but grim guns, add frowning ramparts. 

Frankfort has been the subject of recent political distur- 
bances, and, I heard this morning from a banker, that there 
existed serious discontents all along the Rhine. As far as I 
can learn, the movement proceeds from a desire in the trad- 
ing, banking, and manufacturing classes, the nouveaux riches, 
in short, to reduce the power and influence of the old feudal 
and territorial nobility. The kiogly authority, in our time, is 
not much of itself, and the principal question has become, 
how many or how few, or, in short, who are to share in its 
immunities. In this simple fact lies the germ of the revo- 
lution in France, and of reform in England. Money is 
changing hands, and. power must go with it. This is, has 
been, and ever will be the case, except in those instances in 
which the great political trust is thrown confidingly into the 
hands of all; and even then, in half the practical results, 
money will cheat them out of the advantages. Where the 
pressure is so great as to produce a recoil, it is the poor against 
the rich ; and where the poor have rights to stand on, the rich 
are hard at work to get the better of the poor. Such is the 
curse of Adam, and man himself must be changed before the 
disease can be cured. All we can do, under the best constructed 
system, is to mitigate the evil. 

We left Frankfort at eleven, declining the services of a 
celebrated voiturier, ceMei le petit Savoyard, whom 
Francois introduced, with a warm recommendation of fidelity 
and zeal. These men are extensively known, and carry 
their soubriquets, as ships do their names. The little Sa- 
voyard had just discharged a cargo of miladies, bound to 
England, after having had them on his charter-party eighteen 
months, and was now on the look-out for a return freight. 
As his whole equipments were four horses, the harness, and 
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a loDg whip, he was very desirous of the honour of dragging 
my carriage a hundred leagues or so, towards any part of the 
earth whither it might suit my pleasure to proceed. But it is 
to be presumed that miladies were of full weight, for even 
Francois, who comes of a family of votVttner^, and has a 
fellow-feeling for the craft, is obliged to admit that the cattle 
of le petit appear to have been overworked. This negotia- 
tion occupied an hour, and it ended by sending the passport 
to the post. 

We were soon beyond the tower that marks the limits of 
the territory of Frankfort, on the road to Darmstadt. While 
mounting an ascent, we had a distant glimpse of the town of 
Homberg, the capital and almost the whole territory of the 
principality of Hesse Homberg ; a state whose last sovereign 
had the honour of possessing an English princess for a wife. 
Truly there must be something in blood, after all ; for this 
potentate has but twenty-three thousand subjects to recom- 
mend him! 

Darmstadt is one of those towns which are laid out on so 
large a scale as to appear mean. This is a common fault, 
both in Germany and America ; for the effect of throwing 
open wide avenues, that one can walk through in five mioutes, 
is to bring the intention into ludicrous contrast with the result. 
Mannheim is another of these abortions. The disadvantage, 
however, ends with the appearance, for Darmstadt is spacious, 
airy, and neat; it is also well-built. 

The ancient Landgraves of Hesse Darmstadt have become 
Grand Dukes,with a material accession of territory, the present 
sovereign ruling over some 700,000 subjects. The old castle 
is still standing in the heart of the place, if a town which is 
all artery can be said to have any heart, and we walked into 
its gloomy old courts, with the intention of examining it; but 
the keeper of the keys was not to be found. There is a mo- 
dern palace of very good architecture near it, and, as usual. 
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extensive gardens, laid out, so far as we could perceive from 
the outside, in the English taste. 

A short distance from Darmstadt, the Bergestrasse (moun« 
tain road) commences. It is a perfect level, but gotits name 
from skirting the foot of the mountain, at an elevation to over- 
look the vast plain of the Palatinate; for we were now on the 
verge of this ancient territory, which has been mei^ed in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden by the events of the last half century. 
I may as well add, that Baden is a respectable state, having 
neariy 1,800,000 subjects. 

The Bergestrasse has many ruins on the heights that over- 
look it, though the river is never within a league or two of the 
road. Here we found postilions worthy of their fine trade, 
and, to say the truth, of great skill. In Germany you get but 
one postilion with four horses, and, as the leaders are always 
at a great distuice from those on the pole, it is an exploit of 
some delicacy to drive eight miles an hour, riding the near 
wheel-horse, and governing the team very much by the use 
of the whip. The cattle are taught to travel without blin? 
kers, and, like men to whom political power is trusted, they 
are the less dangerous for it. It is your well-trained animal, 
that is checked up and blinded, who runs away with the car- 
riage of state, as well as the travelling carriage, and breaks 
the neck of him who rides. 

It was quite dark when we crossed the bridge of the Nec- 
kar, and plunged into the crowded streets of Heidelberg. 
Notwithstanding the obscurity, we got a glimpse of the proud 
old ruin overhanging thejilace, looking grand and sombre in 
the gloom of night. • 

The view from the windows next morning was one of Ufe 
in the extreme. The principal market-place was directly 
before the inn, and it appeared as if half the peasants of the 
grand duchy had assembled there to display their fruits and 
vegetables. A market is always a garrulous and noisy place ; 
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but yfiben tbe advi^ntaga of speaking German is added to it, 
the perfection of confusion is obtained. In all good society, 
both men and women speak in subdued voices, and there is 
no need to allude to them; but when one descends a little be- 
low the elit€f strength of lungs is rather a German fail- 
mg.* 

We went t» the ruins while the fogs were still floating 
around the hilltops. I was less pleased with this visit than 
with that of last year, for the surprise was gone, and there was 
leisure to be critical. On the whole, these ruins are vast 
rather than fine, though the parts of the edifice that were built 
in the Elizabethan taste have the charm of quaintness. There 
is also one jrioturesque tower ; but the finest thing certainly is 
the view from the garden-terrace above. An American, who 
remembers the genial soil and climate of his country, must 
mourn over the want of taste that has left, and st'dl leaves, a 
great nation (numerically great, at least) ignorant of the en- 
joyment of those delicious retreats! As Nelson once said, 
*' want of frigates" would be fo^md written on his heart were 
he to die, I think ^'want of gardens" would be found written 
on mine. Our cicerone, on this occasion, was a man who iiad 
served in America, during the last war, as one of the corps of 
De Watteville. He was born in Baden, and says that a large 
portion of the corps were Germans. He was in most of the 
battles of the Niagara, and shook his head gravely when I 
hinted at the attack on Fort Erie. According to bis account, 
the corps suflfered exceedingly in the campaign of 1814, 
losing the gfeater portion of its men. I asked him how he 
came to fight us, who had never done him any harm ; and he 
answered that Napoleon had made all Europe soldiei'S or 
robbers, and that he had not stopped to e&amine the question 
of right 

* Until the revolution of 1830, the wtiter never met but one noisy woman 
in Paris. Since that period, however^ one hears a little more of the tinta- 
vutrre of th^ compioir. 
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We drove up the valley of the Neckar, after a late break- 
fasti by an exGellent road, and through a beautiful country, 
for the first post or two. We then diverged from the stream, 
ascended into a higher portion of undulating country, that 
gradually became less and less interesting, until, in the end, 
we all pronounced it the tamest and least inviting region we 
had yet seen in Europe. I do not say that the country was 
particularly sterile, but it was common-place, and offered 
fewer objects of interest than any other we had yet visited. 
Until now, our destination was not settled, though I had al- 
most decided to go to Nuremberg, and thence, by Ratisbonne 
and the Danube, to Vienna ; but we all came to the opinion 
that the appearance of things towards the east was too dreary 
for endurance. We had already journeyed through Bavaria, 
from its southern to its northern end, and we wished to vary 
the scene. A member of its royal family had once told me that 
Wurtemberg offered but little for the traveller, at the same 
time saying a good word for its capital. When one gets in- 
formation from so high authority it is not to be questioned, and 
towards Stuttgart it was determined to turn our faces. At 
Heilbronn, therefore, we changed direction from east to south. 
This Heilbronn was a quaint old German town, and it had a 
few of its houses painted on the exterior, like those already 
described to you in Switzerland. Weinsberg, so celebrated 
for its wives, who saved their husbands at a capitulation, by 
carrying them out of the place on their backs, is near this 
town. As there are no walled towns in America, and the 
example could do no good, we did not make a pilgrimage to 
the spot. That night we .slept at a little town called Bessing- 
heim, with the Neckar, which we had again met at Heilbronn, 
murmuring beneath our windows. • 

The next morning we were off betimes to avoid the heat, 
and reached Ludwigsberg to breakfast. Here the scene began 
to change. Troops were at drill in a meadow, as we approached 
the town, and the postilion pointed out tons a portly officer a 
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the I)uke of Wurtemberg, a cadet of the royal family, who 
was present with his staff. Drilling troops, from time imme- 
moriali has been a royal occupation in Germany. It is, like a 
Manhattanese talking of dollars, a source of endless enjoyment. 

Ludwigsberg is the Windsor, the St. Denis, of the Princes 
of Wurtemberg. There an extensive palace, the place of 
sepulture, and a town of five or six thousand inhabitants. We 
went through the former, which is large and imposing, with 
fine courts and some pretty views, but it is low and Teutonic 
— in plain English, squat — like some of the old statues in 
armour that one sees in the squares of the Geiman towns. 
There is a gallery and a few good pictures, particularly a ' 
Rembrandt or two. One of the latter is in the same style as 
the '^ Tribute-money" that I possess, and greatly encourages 
me as to the authenticity of that picture. The late Queen of 
Wurtemberg, was the Princess Royal of England, and she in- 
habited this palace. Being mistaken for English, we were 
shown her apartments, in which she died latdy, and which 
were exactly in the condition in which she left them. She 
must have had strong family attachments, for her rooms were 
covered with portraits of her relatives. The King of England 
was omnipresent; and as for her own husband, of whom, by 
the way, one picture would have been quite sufficient for any 
reasonable woman, there were no less than six portraits of 
him in a single room ! 

As One goes north, the style of ornamenting rooms is less 
graceful, and the German and English palaces all have the 
same formal and antiquated air. Ludwigsberg does not 
change the rule, though there was an unusual appearance of 
comfort in the apartments of the late Queen, which had evi- 
dently been Anglicised. 

While we were standing at a balcony, that overlooks a 
very pretty tract of wooded country and garden, the guide 
pointed to a hamlet, whose church tower was peering above 
a bit of forest, in a distant valley, or rather swell. ^* Does 
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Mein Herr see it ?^' *' I do — it is no more than a sequestered 
hamlet, that is prettily enough placed.^'-^It was Marbach, 
the birth-place of Schiller I Few men can feel less of the in- 
terest that so commonly attaches to the habits, habitations, 
and personal appearance of celebrated men, than myself. 
The mere sight of a celebrity never creates any sensation. 
Yet I do not remember a stronger conviction of the superiority 
enjoyed by true over factitious greatness, than that which 
flashed on my mind, when I was told this fact. That seques- 
tered hamlet rose in a moment to an importance that all the 
appliances and souvenirs of royalty could not give to the palace 
of Ludwigsberg. Poor Schiller I In my eyes he is the German 
, genius of the age. Goethe has got around him one of those 
factitious reputations that depend as much on gossip and tea- 
drinking tts on a high order of genius, and he is foftunate in 
possessing a coddled celebrity — for you must know there is 
a fashion in this thing, that is quite independent of merit — 
while Schiller's fame rests solely on its naked merits. My life 
for it, that it lasts the longest, and will burn brightest in the 
end. The schools, and a prevalent taste and the caprice of 
fashion, can make Goethes in dozens, at any time ; but God 
only creates such men as Schiller. The Germans say, we 
cannot feel Goethe; but after all, a translation is perhaps one 
of the best tests o( genius, for though bad translations abound, 
if there is stuff in the original, it will find its way even into 
one of these. 

From Ludwigsberg to Stuttgart it is but a single post, and 
we arrived there at twelve. The appearance of this place 
was altogether different from what we had expected. Although 
it contains near 30,000 inhabitants, it has mord the air of a 
thriving Swiss town, than that of a German capital, the abodes 
and gardens of the royal family excepted. By a Swiss town, 
I do not mean either such places as Geneva, and Berne, and 
Zurich, but such towns as Herisau and Lucerne, without in- 
cluding the walls of the latter. It stands at the termiaation 
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of an irregular valey, at the base of some mountains, and^ al- 
together, its aspect, rustic exterior, and position, took us by 
surprise. The town, however, is evidendy becoming more 
European, as they say on this side the Atlantic, every day ; or, 
in other words, it is becoming less peculiar. 

At and around the palaces there is something already im- 
posing. The old feudal castle, which I presume is the cradle 
of the House of Wurtemberg, stands as a nucleus for the 
rest of the town. It is a strong prison-like boking pile, com- 
posed of huge round towers and narrow courts, and still 
serves the purposes of the state, though not as a prison, I 
trust. Another hotel, or royal residence, is quite near it on 
one side, while the new palace is close at hand on another. 
The latter is a handsome edifice of Italian architecture, in 
some respecyts not unlike the Luxembourg at Paris, and Ji 
should think, out of all comparison the best royal residence 
to be found in the inferior states of Germany, if not in all 
Germany, those of Prussia and Austria excepted. 

We took a carriage, and drove through the grounds to a 
new classical little palace, that crowns an eminence at their 
other extremity, a distance of a mile or two. We went 
through this building, which is a little in the style of the 
Trianons, at Versailles ; smaller ths^n Le Grand Trianon, and 
latter than Le Petit Trianon. This display of royal houses, 
after all, struck us as a little disportioned to the diminutive 
size and poverty of the country. The last is nothing but a 
maison de plaisancsj and is well enough if it did not bring 
taxation with it-, nor do 1 know that it did. Most of the so- 
vereigns have large private fortunes, which they are entitled 
to use the same as others, and which are well used in foster- 
ing elegant tastes in their subjects. 

There is a watering-place near the latter house,^and prepa- 
rations were making for the King to dine there, with a party 
of his own choosing. This reminded us of our own dinner, 
isvhich had been ordered at six, and we returned to eat it. 
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While l^ittibg at awiodow, wstiting the service, a carriage that 
drove up attracted my attention. It was a large and rather 
elegant post chariot, as much ornamented as comported with 
the road, an4 having a rich blazonry. ' A single female was 
in it, with a maid and valet in the rumble. The lady was in 
a cap, and, as her equipage drove up, appeared to be netting. 
I have frequently met German families travelling along the 
highway in this sociable manner, apparently as much at home 
as when they were under the domestic roof. This lady, how- 
ever, had so little luggage, that I was induced to enquire who 
it might be. She was a Princess of Hechingen, a neighbour- 
ing state, that had just trotted over probably to take tea with 
some of her cousins of Wurtemberg. 

These quasi kingdoms are so diminutive that this sort of 
intercourse is very practicable, and (a pure conjecture) it may 
be that German etiquette, so notoriously stiff and absurd, has 
been invented to prevent the intercourse from becoming too 
familiar. The mediatising system, however, has greatly aug- 
mented the distances between the capitals, though, owing to 
some accidental influence, there is still here and there a prince, 
that might be spared, whose territories have been encircled, 
without having been absolutely absorbed, by those who have 
been gainers by the change. Bavaria has risen to be a king- 
dom of four millions of souls, in this manner; and the Dukes 
of Wurtemberg have become kings, though on a more humble 
scale, through the liberality or policy of Napoleon. The 
kingdom of the latter contains the two independent principali- 
ties of HohenzoHern (spared on account of some family alli- 
ances, I believe) in its bosom. One of the princes of the latter 
family is married to a Mademoiselle Murat, a niece of 
Joachim. 

After dinner we went again to the garden, where we acci- 
dentally were witnesses of the return of the royal party from 
their pic-nie. The King drove the Queen in a pony phaeton, 
at the usual pace of monarcbs, or just as fast as the little ani- 
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mab could put foot to the ground. He was a large and well- 
wbiskered man, with a strong family likeness to the Engtish 
princes. The attendants were two mounted grooms, in 
scarlet liveries. A cadet, a dark, Italian-looking personage, 
came soon after in full uniform, driving himself, also, ia^a 
sort of barouche. After a short time we were benefited by 
the appearance of the cooks and scullions, who passed in a 
fourgon^ that contained the remnants and the utensils. Soon 
after we got a glimpse of the Queen and three or four of the 
daughters, at a balcony of the palace, the lady of the net- 
work being among them. They all appeared to be fine 
women. 

At the inn I heard with regret that Sir Walter Scott, had 
passed but two days before. He was represented as being 
extremely 01; so much so, indeed, as to refuse to quit his 
carriage, where he kept himself as much as possible out of 
view. 

We left Stuttgart early the following morning, and as the 
carriage wound up the mountain that overlooks the town, I 
thought the place one of singular incongruities. The hill- 
sides are in vineyards ; the palace, in excellent keeping, was 
warm and sunny ; while the old feudal-looking towers of the 
castle, rudely recalled the mind to ancient Germany, and the 
Swissish habitations summoned up the images of winter, 
snows, and shivering February. Still I question, if a place so 
sheltered ever endures much cold. The town appears to 
have been built in the nook it occupies, expressly to save 
fuel. 

We met theNeckar again, after crossing a range of wood- 
ed mountain, and at Tubingen we once more found a city, a 
university, the remains of feodality, redoutes, pipes, and other 
German appliances. Here we breakfasted, and received a 
visit from [a young countryman, whose parents, Germans, I 
believe, had sent him hither to be educated. He will, pro- 
bably return with a good knowledge of Greek, perfect master 
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of metaphysics and the pipe, extravagant in 'bis political 
opinions, a sceptic in religion, and with some such ideas o( 
the poetry of thought, as a New Ei^gland dancing-master has 
of the poetry of motion, or a teacher of psahnody* of the art 
of music. After all, this is better than sending a boy to Eng- 
land, whence he wpuld come back with the notions of Sir 
'William Blackstone to help to overturn or pervert his own 
institutions, and his memory crammed with second-band anec- 
dotes of lords and ladies. We labour under great eipbar- 
rassm^nts on this point of education, for it is not easy to ob- 
tain it, suited equally to the right, and to our own peculiar 
circumstances, either at home or abroad. At home we wapt 
science, research, labour, tone, manners, and time; abroad 
we get the accumulated prejudices that have arisen from a 
factitious state of things ; or, what is perhaps worse, their re- 
action, the servility of (pastes, or the truqulence of revolu- 
tion. 

About a post beyond Tubingen, a noble ruin of a castle of 
the middle ages appeared in the distance, crowding the summit 
of a high conical eminence. These were the finest remains 
we had seen in a long time, and viewed from the road, thf y 
were a beautiful object, for half an hour. This was the castle 
of Hoheozollern, erected about the year 980, and the cradle 
of the House of Brandenburg. This family, some pretend, 
was derived from the ancient Dukes of Alsace, which, if true 
would give it the same origin as those of Austria and Baden; 
but it is usual, and probably much safer, to say that the Copnts 
of HohenzoUern were its founders. We must all stop some- 
where short of Adam. 

I was musing on the chances that have raised a cadet, or a 
younger branch, of the old feudal counts who had once oc- 
cupied this hold, to the fifth throne in Europe, when we entered 
an irregular ax^d straggling village of some 3000 souls, that 
was not, by any meatis, as well built as one of dur o^n (owns 
Qf the sam,e size. ; A sign over a door, such as would be oc- 
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ouj^ad by a thriving trader witb us, with ^^ Department of 
War'' on it, indueedi me to open my eyes, and look about me. 
We were inHeohingen, tbe capital of Hohenzollern-Heobingen, 
an independent state, with a prinee of its own ; wbo is the 
head of his family, in one sense, and its tail in another; there 
being, besides the King of Prusma, a Prinee of HohenzoUern* 
Stgmaringen adjoinin|, who is his junior in rank, and his better 
in power; having some 40 or 50,000 sntgects, while he of 
Heohingtn has hut 15,000. On asoendin^ a hUl in th6 place 
itself, we passed an unBnished house, all front, that stood on 
the street, with no grounds of any beauty near it, and which 
certainly was not as large, nor nearly as well constructed, as 
one of our own prindpal country-houses. This buikhng,we 
were told, was intended for the town residence of the heir- 
apparent, who is married toadaughter of Eugene Beaubaraois, 
and of course to a niece of the King of Bavaria. 

All this was an epitome of royalty I bad never before wit- 
nessed. The Saxon duchies, and Bayi*euth and Anspach, 
now merged in Bavaria, had been the subjects of curious 
contemplation to us, but they were all the {lossessions of po- 
tentates compared to this principality. I inquired for the abode 
of the prinee, which could not well be far off, without being 
out of his own dominions. It lay behind a wood a mile dis- 
tant, and was not visible from the inn where we stopped. 
Here was a capital mistake ; had the oU castle, which was but 
half a mile from the village, been kepi up, and it seemed to be 
in good condition for a ruin, with the title of Count of Hohen- 
zeltern and the war and state departments been put in one of 
the towtts, no one couM have laughed at the pretension, let 
him try as hard as he pleased ; but ^^ 

We had a strong desire to visit the ruin, which puta that of 
Habsburg altogether in the shade, but were prevented by a 
thunder-shower which shook tbe fffineipaKty to its centre. 
The Knight's HaU, tbe chapel and the ^ck^tower «re said to 
have been restored, and to he now in good condition. We 
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could do no more, however, than east longing eyes upward 
as we drove under the hill, the ground being still too wet for 
female accoutrements' to venture. We had a Hechingen pos- 
tilion in a Hechingen livery, and, although the man was sen- 
sible of his dignity and moved with due deliberation, we were 
just one hour in crossing his master's dominions. 

Re-entering Wurtemberg, we slept that night at the village 
of Bahlingen. The country next morning was particularly 
tame, though uneven, until near noon, when it gradually took 
more interesting forms and spread itself in pretty valleys and 
wooded hills. The day was pleasant; and, as we trotted 

merrily through one 'of the vales, A pointed to a little 

rivulet that meandered through the meadows on our right, 
and praised its beauty. '' I dare say it has a name ; inquire 
of the postilion." " Wie ist diesen fluschen ?" " Mein Herr, 
der Donau." The Danube ! There was something startling 
in so unexpectedly meeting this mighty stream, which we had 
seen i:o1Iing its dark flow through cities and kingdoms, a rivu- 
let that I could almost leap across. It was to us like meeting 
one we had known a monarch, reduced to the condition of a 
private man. I was musing on the particles of water that 
were gliding past us on their way to the Black Sea, when we 
drove up to the door of the inn at Tuttlingen. 

This was in the Black Forest, and what is more, there 
were some trees in it. The wood was chiefly larches, whence 
I presume the name. Our host discovered from the servants 
that we were Americans, and he immediately introduced the 
subject of emigration. He told us that many people went 
from Wurtemberg to America, and gave us to understand that 
we ought to be glad of it — they were all so well educated ! 
This was a new idea, certainly, and yet I will not take it on 
myself to say that the fact is otherwise. 

While we were at breakfast, the innkeeper, who was also 
the postmaster, inquired where we meant to sleep, and I told 
him at Schaffhausen, on the Rhine. He then gave me to un- 
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derstand that there was a long, but not a steep mountaia to 
ascend, which separated the waters of the Danube from those 
of the Rhine, and that two extra horses would add greatly to 
the facility of getting along. Taking a look at the road, I as- 
sented, so that we left the inn with the honours of a coach and 
six. The effect was evident from the start, and after enter- 
ing Wurtemberg and travelling through it complaining of the 
dulness of the teams, we left it with eclat ^ and at the rate of 
ten miles the hour. The frontier of Baden met us again on 
the summit of the mountain. Here we got a fine and exten- 
sive view, that included the lake of Constance in its sweep. 
The water looked dark and wild, and the whole scene had a 
tint that strongly reminded me of the character of Germanic 
mysteriousness. We must have been at a great elevation, 
though the mountains were not prominent objects ; on the 
contrary, the eye ranged until it found the horizon, as at sea, 
in the curvature of the earth. The rills near tis flowed into 
the Rhine, and, traversing half Europe, emptied themselves 
into the North Sea ; while the stream that wound its way 
through the valley below, took a south-easterly direction 
towards the confines of Asia. One gets grand and pleasing 
images in the associations that are connected with the con- 
templation of these objects. 

From this point we began to descend, shorn of our honours 
in the way of quadrupeds, for it was with a good deal of dif- 
ficulty we got three horses at the next relay. Thus is it with 
life, in which at one moment we are revelling in abundance, 
and at the next suffering with want. We got along, how- 
ever, as iir life, in the best manner we could, and after driv- 
ing through a pretty and uneven country, that gradually 
descended, we suddenly plunged down to the banks of the 
Rhine, and found ourselves once more before an inn-door, in 
Switzerland I 
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We had sought refuge on the Rhine, from the tameness 
and monotony of WurtembergI I dare say the latter coun- 
try has many beautiful districts, that it contains much to ad- 
mire and much to awaken useful reflection, but to the mere 
passer-by it is not a land of interest. Like a boat that has 
unexpectedly got into a strong adverse current, we had put 
our helm down and steered out of it, to the nearest shore. 
Here we were then, and it became necessary to say where we 
should be next. My own eyes were turned wistfully towards 
the east, following the road by the Lake of Constance, Inn- 
spruck, and Saltzbourg, to Vienna ; but several of our party 
were so young when we were in Switzerland, in 1828, that 
it seemed ungracious to refuse them this favourable oppor- 
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tunity to carry away lasting impressions of a region that has 
no parallel. It was, therefore, settled before we slept, again 
to penetrate the cantons next morning. 

I heard thedrum-Kke sound of the inn once more with 
great satisfaction; for although the house, judging from the 
qoronets and armorial hearings about it, had once been the 
abode of a count, it was not ffee fropiihe peculiar echoes of a 
true Swiss tenement, any more than it was free from its neat- 
ness. The drum, however, did not prevent us all from sleep- 
ing soundly, and after an early breakfast we went forth on this 
new pilgrimage to the mountains. 

There was an end to posting, no relays existing in this part 
of Switzerland, and I had been compelled to confide in the 
honesty of an unknown voittcrier ; a class of men who are 
pre-eminently subject to the long-established frailty of all who 
dealm horses, wines, lamp-oil, and religion. Leaving this 
functionary to follow with the carriage, we walked along the 
banks of the river, by a common-place and dirty road, among 
forges and mills, to the cataract of the Rhine. What acces- 
sories to a cataract! How long will it be before the imagina- 
tion of a people who are so fast getting to measure all great- 
ness, whether in nature or art, by the yard-stick, will think 
of those embellishments for Niagara ? Fortunately the powers 
of men are not equal to their wishes and a mill by the side of 
this wonder of the world will be a mill still ; whereas these 
falls of the Rhine are nearly reduced to the level of a race- 
way, by the spirit of industry. We were less struck with 
them than ever, and left the place with the conviction that, 
aided by a few suitable embellishments, they would have 
been among the prettiest of the pretty cascades that we know, 
but that, as matters go, they are in danger of soon losing the 
best part of their charms. We saw no reason, in this in- 
stance, to change the impressions made at the former visit, 
but think, the volume of water excepted, that Switzerland has 
cascades that outdo this cataract. 
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After following the course of the river, for a few miles, we 
met the stream, buried low in the earth, at oi^ of its sudden 
bends, and, descending a sharp declivity, crossed to its left 
bank, and into the Canton of Zurich. We were taken by 
surprise, by this sudden rencontre, and could hardly believe 
it was the mighty Rhine, whose dark waters were hurrying 
beneath us, as we passed a covered bridge of merely a hundred 
or two feet in length. One meets with a hundred streams 
equal to this in width, while travelling in America, though it 
is rare to find one anywhere with the same majesty of motion, 
and of its fine cerulean tint. 

I[^-. We had travelled an hour or two towards Zurich, before 
our eyes were greeted with the sight of peaks capped with 
snow. They looked like the faces of old acquaintances, and, 
distance depming them of their severity, they now shone in 
a mild sublimity. We were all walking ahead, while the 
horses were eating, when these noble objects came into the 
view, and, preceding] the rest a little, I involuntarily shouted 
with exultation, as, turning a knoll^ they stood ranged along 
the horizon. The rest of the party hurried on, and it was 
like a meeting of dear friends, to see those godlike piles encir- 
cling the visible earth 

The country through which we travelled, was the low land 
of which I have so often spoken, nor was it particularly beau- 
tiful or well cultivated until we drew near the capital, when it 
assumed the polished look of the environs of a large town ; 
and the approach to Zurich, on this side, though less romantic 
perhaps, wanting the lake and mountains, we thought, if any- 
thing, was more beautiful than that by which we had come 
in 1838. 

We were niuch gratified with the appearance of Zurich ; 
more even than in our former visit, and not the less so at 
finding it unusually empty. The agitated state of Europe, par- 
ticularly of England, has kept the usual class of travellers at 
home, though the cantons are said to be pretty well sprinkled 
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with CflriisUi, who art accused of aMcmbling here to plot 
M. de ChAteajibriand is in the same hotel as oiirsdres^ but it 
has neyer heen my. fortune to see this distinguished writer to 
know him, even accidentally ; although I afterwards learned 
that, on one occasion, I had sat for two hours on a hench im- 
mediatdy before him, at a meeting of the French A<^ademy. 
My luck was no better now, for he went away unseen, an hour 
after we arrived. Some imagine themselves privileged to 
intrude on a celebrity, thinking that those men will pardon 
the inconvenience for the flattery, but I do not subscribe to 
this opinion : I believe that nothing palls sooner than notoriety, 
and that nothing is more grateful to those who have suffered 
under it, than retirement. 

By a singular concurrence, we were at Zurich the second 
time on Sunday, and almost on the same day of the year. In 
1828, we drove along the lake-shore, August SOth, and we 
BOW left Zurich, for the same purpose, August 28th, after an 
interval of four years. The same objects were assembled, 
under precisely the same circumstances : the lake was covered 
With boats, whose tall sails drooped in pure laziness ; the so- 
lemn belb startled the melancholy echoes, and the population 
was abroad, now as then, in holiday guise, or crowding the 
churches. The oiHy perceptible changes in the scene were 
produced by the change in our own direction. Then we looked 
towards the foot of the lake, and had its village-lined shores 
before us, and the country that melts away towards the Rhine 
for a bodk-ground ; while now, after passing the objects in 
the msr view, the sight rested on the confused and mysterious 
mountains of Gkris. 

We took our goUter at the Paon^ and, unwilling to cross 
the bridge in the carriage, we aH preceded it through the 
orowded streets of Rapperschwyl, leaving the vmturier to 
feUow at his leisure. We were just half an hour on this 
bridge, which appelEired as ticklish as ever, though not so much 
as to stifle the desire of P to see how Hear its edge he 
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oodM walk. When W6 entered SchweUx, the oatriAge over- 
todc Hi, and we drore t6 the foot of the monntaia whfeh it is 
necessary to ascend to reach Einsiedeln. Here we took che- 
vanx de renfortf and a reinforcement they proved indeed ; 
for I do not remember two nobler animals than the voiturier 
obtained for theoccaiuon. They appeared to be moulded on 
the same scale as the mountaias. We were mndi ammwd 
by the fellow's management, for he contrired to chedt his 
own cattle in such a way as to throw all the work on the re- 
cruits. This was not eifected without suspicion ; but he con- 
trived to allay it, by grviag his own beasts sundry pun^es in 
the sides, so adroitly bestowed as to render them too restive 
to work. By way of triumph, each poke was accompanied 
by a knowing leer at Francois, all whose sympathies, a tribute 
to bis extraction, I have had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing, to my cost, were invariably on the side of the voiturien. 
So evident, indeed, was this feeling in the gendeman, 
that had I been aeciMtomed to travel mnch by this mode, I 
diould not have kept him a month. 

It was a miM evening as we travelled our way up this fbr- 
Bsidable ascent, whicb is one of the severest in Switaerland, 
and we bad loitered so mtieh along the shores of the lake, as 
to bring us materially behind our time. Stttl it was too late 
to return, and we made the best of thmgs as they were. It is 
always mmfe pleasant to ascend than to descend, for tha pur- 
poses of scenery ; and, as picture after picttire broke upon us, 
the old towty-tnonzy was awakened, until we onee more Mt 
ourselves in a p«rleel fever of mountain excitement. In ooft- 
sequence of diverging by a foot-path, towards the east, m d^ 
sceaAttg tliis nH)untain, in 1 828, I bad missed one of the 
finest reaches of its dtSerent views, but which we now ei^oyed 
under !^ most favourable circumstances. The entire con- 
verging crescent of the north shore of the lake, studded with 
white churches, hamlets, aiul cottages, was visible, and as the 
evening sun cast its mild light a^iwart the crow^ted and af- 
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fluent landscape, we involuntarily exclaimed, <^ that this even 
equalled the Neapolitan coast in the twilight." The manner in 
which the obscurity settled on this picture, slowly swallowing up 
tower after tower, hamlet, cottage, and field, until the blue ex- 
panse of the lake alone reflected the light from the clouds, was 
indescribably beautiful, and was one of those fine effects that 
can only be produced amid a nature as grand as that of the Alps. 

It was dark when we reached the inn at the summit ; but 
it was not possible to remain there, for it had room for little 
more than kirschwasser. The night came on dark and me- 
nacing, and for near two hours we crawled up and down the 
sharp ascents and descents, and, to make the matter worse, 
it began to rain. This was a suitable approach to the abodes 
of monastic votaries, and I had just made the remark, when 
the carriage stopped before the door of my old inn, the Ox, at 
Einsiedeln. It was near ten, and we ordered a cup of tea and 
beds immediately. - . 

The next morning we visited the church and the convent. 
The first presented a tame picture, compared to that I had 
witnessed in the former visit, for there was not a pilgrim pre- 
sent ; the past year it had been crowded. There were, how- 
ever, a few groups of the villagers kneeling at the shrine, or 
at the different altars, to aid the picturesque. We ascended 
into the upper part of the edifice, and walked in those narrow 
galleries through which I had formerly seen the Benedictines 
stalking in stealthy watchfulness, looking down at the devotees 
beneath. I was admitted to the cloisters, cells, Ubrary, &c., 
but my companions were excluded as a matter of course. It is 
merely a spacious German convent, very neat, and a little 
harnish, A recent publication caused me to smile involun- 
tarily once or twice, as the good father turned over the curio- 
sities of the library, and expatiated on the history and objects 
of his community ; but the book in question had evidently 
not yet, if indeed it will ever reach this remote spot. 

We had a little difiiculty here in getting along \vnth the 
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French; and our German (in whieh, by the wiiy, some of the 
party are rather expert) had been acquired in Saxony, and 
was taken for base coin here. The innkeeper was an atten- 
tive host, and wisihed to express every thing that was kind and 
attentive; all of which he succeeded in doing wonderfully well, 
by a constant use of the two words, ^^par exempleP As a 
specimen of his skill, I asked him if an extra horse could be 
had at Einsiedeln, and his answer was, " Par exeniple^ mon- 
sieur; par exemple^ otn ; c^est-d-^dir-e, par exemple^ So 
we took, the other horse, par exemple^ and proceeded. 

Our road carried us directly across the meadows that had 
been formed in the lake of Lowertz, by the fall of the Ross- 
berg. When on them, they appeared even larger than when 
seen from the adjacent mountain ; they are quite uneven, and 
bear a coarse wiry grass, though there are a few rocks on 
their surface. Crossing the ruin of Goldau, we passed on a 
trot from the desolation around it, into the beautiful scenery 
of Arth. Here we dined and witnessed another monastic 
flirtation. 

After dinner we drove along the shores of the lake of Zug, 
winding directly round the base of the cone of the Righi, or 
immediately beneath the point where the traveller gets the 
sublime view of which you have aheady heard. This was 
one of the pleasantest bits of road we had then seen in Swit- 
zerland. The water was quite near us on the right, and we 
were absolutely shut in on the left by the precipitous mountain, 
until having doubled it, we came out upon an arm of the 
lake of Lucerne, at.Kusnacht, to which place we descended 
by the chemin creux. Night overtook us again while cross- 
ing the beautiful ridge of land that separa^s the bay bi 
Kiisnacht from the foot of the lake, but the road being ex- 
cellent, we trotted on in security until we alighted, at nine 
o'dock, in the city of Lucerne. 

The weather appearing unusually fme the next day, Fran- 
cois was ordered round to Berne with the carriage and 
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luggage, and we engaged a guide and took a boat for Alpnaob. 
At eleven we embarked and pulled up under lovely verdant 
bank9> wbieh are occupied by villaHf till we reached the arm 
of the lake thftt itretohee towards the south-west. Here a 
fair breeze struck us, and making sail, away we weut» 
skimming before it, at the rate of eight miles an hour. Once 
or twice the wind came with a power that showed how ne^ 
cessary it is to be cautious on a water that is bounded by so 
many precipitous rocks. We passed the solitary tower of 
Stanztad on the wing, and reached Alpnach in less than two 
hours after embarking. 

Here we took two of the little vehicles of the country and 
went on. The road carried us through Sarnen, where my 
companions, who had never before visited the Unterwaldens, 
stopped to see the lions. I shall not go over these details 
with you again, but press on towards our resting-place for 
the night. On reaching the foot of the roioks which form the 
natural dam that upholds the lake of Lungern, P — <- and 
myself alighted and walked ahead. The ascent being short, 
we made so much progress as to reach the upper end of the 
little sheet, a distance of near a league, before wo were over- 
taken by the others; and when we did meet, it was amid ge- 
neral exclamations of delight at the ravishing beauties of the 
place. I cannot recall sensations of purer pleasure produced 
by any scenery, than those I felt myself on this occasion, and 
in which all around me appeared to participate. 

Our pleasures, tastes, and even our judgments are so much 
affected by the circumstances under which they are called 
into action, that one has need of diffidence on the subject of 
their infallibility, if it be only to protect himself from the 
imputation of inconsistency. I was pleased with the Lake of 
Lungern in 1828, but the term is not strong enough for the 
gratification it gave me on this return to it. Perhaps the 
day, the peculiar play of light and shade, a buoyancy of spi- 
rits, or some auxiliary causes, may have contributed to produce 
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this state of mind ; or it is possible that the vi^ws w<»r# really 
improved by diapging the directioii of the route ; as all eon- 
aoisseurs ia scenery Vuow that the Hudson is much finer 
when descending than whep ascending its stream; but let the 
cause be what it might, had I then been asked what particu- 
lar spot in Europe had given me most delight, by the per- 
fection of its natural beauties, taken in connexion with its ar- 
tificial accessories, I should have answered that it was the 
shores of the lake of Lungero. Nor, as I have tpld you, was 
I alone in this feeling, for one and aU, big and little*— in 
short, the whole party joined in pronouncing the entire lands- 
cape absolutely exquisite. Any insignificant change, a trifle 
more or less of humidity in the atmosphere, the absence or 
the intervention of a few dpuds, a different hour or a diffe- 
rent frame of mind, may have diminished our pleasure, for 
these are ei\joyments which, like the flavour of delicate wines, 
or the melody of sweet music, are deranged by the condition 
of the nerves, or a want of harmony in the chords. 

After this explanation you will feel how difigcuh it will be to 
describe the causes of our delight. The leading features of 
the landscape, however, were a road that ran along the shore 
beneath a forest, within ten feet of the water, winding, losing 
itself, and re^appearing with the sinuosities of the bank; wa- 
ter, limped as air and blue as the void of the heavens, un- 
ruffled and even holy in its aspect, as if it reflected the pure 
space above; a montain-sidei on the opposite shore, that 
was high enough to require study to draw objects from its 
bosom^ on the distant heights, and yet near enough below, to 
seem to be within an arrow^s flight; meadows shorn like 
lawns, scattered over its broad breast; woods of larches, to 
cast their gloom athwart the glades and to deepen ihe sha- 
dows; brown chalets that seemed to rise out of the sward, at 
the bidding of the eye; and here and there a cottage poised 
on a giddy height, with a chapel or two to throw a reUgkuis 
calm over all I Ther^ was nothing ambitious in this viewt^ 
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which was rural in every feature,, but it was the very beau 
idial of rustic beauty, and without a single visible blemish to 
weaken its effect. It was some such picture of natural objects 
as is formed of love by a confiding and ingenuous youth of 
fifteen. 

We passed the night in the drum of Lungern, and found 
it raining hard when we rose the following morning. The 
water soon ceased to fall in torrents, however, changing to a 
drizzle, at which time the valley, clouded in mists in constant 
motion, was even more beautiful than ever. So perfect were 
the accessories, so minute was everything rendered by the 
mighty scale, so even was the grass and so pure the verdure 
that bits of the mountain pasturages, or Alps, coming into 
view through the openings in the vapour, appeared like highly- 
finished Flemish paintings; and this the more so, because all 
the grouping of objects, the chalets, cottages, &c. were exactly 
those that the artist would seize upon to embellish his own 
work. Indeed, we have daily, hourly, occasions to observe 
how largely the dealers in the picturesque have drawn upon 
the resources of this extraordinary country, whether the pal- 
let, or poetry in some other form, has been the medium of 
conveying pleasure. 

The ^arpon of the inn pointed to some mist that was rolling 
along a particular mountain, and said it was the infallible ba- 
rometer of Lungern. We might be certain of getting fair 
weather within an hour. A real barometer corroborated the 
testimony of the mist, but the change was slower than had 
been predicted; and we began to tire of so glorious a picture, 
under an impatience to proceed, for one does not like to swal- 
low pleasure even, perforce. 

At ten we were able to quit the inn, one half of the party 
taking the bridle-path, attended by two horse-keepers, while 
the rest of us, choosing to use our own limbs, were led by the 
guide up the mountains by a shorter cut, on foot. The view 
from theBrunig was not as fine as I had found it in 1828, 
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perhaps because I was then taken completely by surprise, 
and perhaps because ignorance of the distant objects had then 
thrown the charm of mystery over its back-ground. We now 
saw the scene in detail, too, while mounting; for, though it is 
better to ascend than descend, the finest effects are produced 
by obtaining the whole at once. 

We joined the equestrians on the summit, where the horses 
were discharged, and we proceeded the remainder of the 
distance on foot. We soon met the Bear of Berne, and entered 
the great canton. The view of the valley of Meyringen, and of 
the cataracts, greeted us like an old friend;, and the walk,l)y 
a path which wound its way through the bushes, and im- 
pended over this beautiful panorama, was of course delight- 
ful. At length we caught a glimpse of the lake of Brientz, 
and hurrying on, reached the village before two. 

Here we ordered a gouter, and, while taking it, the first 
English party we had yet seen, entered the inn, as we were all 
seated at the same table. The company consisted of this 
English party, ourselves, and a solitary Frenchman, who eyed 
us keenly, but said nothing. It soon appeared that some great 
political crisis was at hand, for the Englishman began to cry 
out against the growing democracy of the cantons. I did not 
understand all his allusions, nor do I think he had very clear 
notions about them himself, for he wound up one of his de- 
nunciatory appeals, by the old cant, of *' instead of one tyrant 
they will now have many ;^' which is a sort of reasoning that 
is not particularly applicable to the overturning of aristocracy 
anywhere. It is really melancholy to perceive how few men 
are capable of reasoning or feeling on poUtical subjects, in any 
other way than that which is thought most to subserve their 
own particular interests and selfishness. Did we not know 
that the Yeal object of human institutions is to restrain human 
tendencies, one would be almost disposed to give up the point 
in despair ; for I do affirm, that in all my associations in dif- 
ferent countries, I do not recollect more than a dozen men 

la 
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who have appeared to me to entertain ri^t notions on ilm 
subject, or who have seemed capable of appreciating the im- 
portance of any changes that were not likely materially to 
affect their own pockets. 

The Frenchman heard ns^ speaking in his oim langw^pe, 
which we did with a view of drawing John Bull out, and he 
asked a passage in the boat I had ordered, as far as Inter- 
lachen. Conditioning that he should make the detowr to the 
Giesbach, his application was admitted, and we proceed^ 
jfbrthwitb. This was the fourth time I had crossed the lake 
of Brientz, but the first in which I visited the justly celefa^ted 
falls, towards which we now steered on quitting the shore* 

Our companion proved to be a m^ry fellow, and wdil 
disposed to work his passage by his wit. I have long been 
cured of the notion *^ that the name of an American is a pass- 
port all over Europe,'^ and have learned to understand in its 
place, that, on tbe.oontrary, it is thought to be prima Jiieie 
evidence of vulgarity, ignorance, and conceit; nor do I think 
that the French, as a nation, have any particular regard for 
us; but knowing the inherent dislike of a Frenchman for an 
Englishman, and that the new-fangled fraternity, arising out 
of the trading-principle government, only renders, to a disin- 
terested looker on, the old antipathies more apparent, I made 
an occasion, indirectly, to let our new associate understand 
that we came from the other side of the Atlantic. This pro- 
duced an instantaneous change in his manner, and it was now 
that he began to favour us with specimens of his humour. 
Notwithstanding all this facetiousness, I soon felt suspiicion 
that the man was an employ^ of the Garlists, and that his 
business in Switzerland, was connected with political plots. 
He betrayed himself, at the very moment when he was most 
anxious to make us think him a mere amateur of scenery : I 
cannot tell you how,, but still so clearly, as to strike all of ns, 
precisely in the sameway. 
The Giesbach is a succession of falls, whose water oomM 
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firom a glacier, and which are produced by the sinuosities of 
the leaps and inclined planes qf a mountain side, aided by 
roeks and precipices. Wis very beautiful, and may well rank 
at the third or fourth cascade of Switzerland, for* variety, 
vohmM of water, and general effect. A fomity has established 
Uself among the rocks, to pick up a penny by making boxes 
of larcb^ and singing the different ranz de^ vaches. Your 
OMiuBtain music does not do so well, when it has an air so 
seriously premeditated, and one soon gets to be a little blase 
atk the fiiilgeot of entertainments of this sort, which can only 
succeed once, and then with the novice. Alas ! I have ac- 
ta^ stood b^ore the entrMice of the cathedral at Rouen, 
and the n^ongeat feeliog of the moment was that of surprise 
at Ae manner in which my nerves had thrilled, when it was 
first seen. I do not believe that childhood, with its unsophis- 
ticatioB and freshness, affords the greatest pleasures, for every 
hour tells me how much reason and cultivation enhance our 
enjoyments ; but there are certainly gratifications that can be 
felt but once; and if an opera of Rossini or Meyerbeer grows 
on u» at each representation, or a fine poem improves on 
acquaintance, the singing of your Swiss nightingales is sweeter 
in its first notes' than in its second. 

After spending an hour at the Giesbacb, we rowed along 
the eastern, or rather the southern, shore of the lake to Inter- 
lachen. The sight of the blue Aar revived old recollections, 
and we landed on its banks with infinite pleasure. Here a 
few civil speeches passed between the merry Frenchman and 
myself, when we separated, he disappearing altogether, and 
we taking the way to the great lodging-house, which^ like most 
of the other places of resort in Switzerland, was then nearly 
empty. The Grand-duchess Anna, however, had come down 
firam Ulfnau, her residence on the Aar, for a tour in the Ober- 
land, and was among the guests. We g^ a glimpse of her 
ooming in from a drive, and she appealed to resemUe her 
brother the Duke, more than her brother the King. 

13 • 
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In the morning we drove up to Lauterbrunnen, and I am 
compelled to say that so completely fickle had we become, that 
I believe all who had seen this valley before, pronounced it 
less beautiful than that of Lungern. By the way of proving 
to you how capricious a thing is taste, I liked the Siaubbacfa 
better than in the former visit. We did not attempt the moun- 
tains this time, but drove round in our chars to Grindewald, 
where we dined and slept Either a new approach, or im- 
proved tastes, or some other cause, wrought another change 
here; for we now preferred Grindewald to Lauterbrunnen, 
as a valley. The vulgar astonishment was gone, and our 
eyes sought details with critical nicety. We went to the lower 
glacier, whose form had not materially changed in four years, 
and we had fine views of both of them from the windows of 
the inn. There was a young moon, and I walked out to watch 
the effect on the high glaciers, which were rendered even more 
than usually unearthly in appearance, under its clear bland 
light. These changes of circumstances strangely increase the 
glories of the mountains ! 

We left Grindewald quite early next morning, and pro- 
ceeded towards Neuhaus. The road led us through a scene 
of desolation that had been caused by a rising of the waters 
in 1830, and we examined the devastation with the more in- 
terest, as some of our acquaintances had nearly perished in 
the torrent. 

The family in question were residing temporarily at Inter- 
lachen, when two of the ladies with a child, attended by a 
black servant, drove up the gorge of Lauterbrunnen for an 
airing. They were overtaken by. a tempest of rain, and by 
the torrent, which rose so rapidly as to cut off all retreat, 
except by ascending the precipice, which to the eye is nearly 
perpendicular. There is, however, a hamlet on one of the 
terraces of the mountain, and thither the servant was des- 
patched for succour. The honest peasants at first believed 
he was a demon, on account of his colour, and it was not 
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without difficulty they were persuaded to follow him. The 
ladies eventually escaped up the rocks ; but our coachman, 
who had acted as the coachman on that occasion, assured us 
it was with the utmost difficulty he saved hi$ horse. 

This accident, which was neither a sac (Teau nor an ava- 
lanche, gives one a good idea of the sudden dangers to which 
the traveller is liable, in the midst of a nature so stupendous. 
A large part of the beautiful meadows of Interlachen was laid 
desolate, and the calamity was so sudden that it overtook tv^o 
young and delicate females in their morning drive ! 

We drove directly to the little port at Neuhaus, and took a 
boat for Thoim, pulling out into the lake, with a fresh breeze 
directly in our teeth. The picturesque little chateau of Spietz 
stood on its green promontory, and all the various objects that 
we had formerly gazed at with so much pleasure, were there, 
fresh, peculiar, and attractive as ever. At length, after a 
heavy pull, we were swept within the current of the Aar, 
which soon bore us to the landing. 



At Thoun we breakfasted, and, taking a return carriage, 
trotted up to Berne, by the valley of which you have already 
heard so much. Francois was in waiting for us, and we got 
comfortable rooms at the Grown. 

Our tastes are certainly altering, whether there be any im- 
provement or not. We are beginning to feel it is vulgar to 
be astonished, and even in scenery, I think we rather look for 
the features that fill up the keeping, and make the finish, than 
those which excite wonder. We have seen too n^uch to be 
any longer taken in, by your natural clap-traps ; a step in ad- 
vance, that I attribute to a long residence in Italy, a country 
in which the subhmeis so exquisitely blended with the soft, 
as to create a taste which tells us they ought to be insepa- 
rable. 

In this little excursion to the Oberland, while many, per- 
haps most, of our old impressions are confirmed, its relative 
beauties have not appeared to be entitled to as high praises as 
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we should have given them, bad they not been seen a seiooiid 
time^ We had fine weather^ were all in good ftpirits and 
happy» and the impression being bo general, I am inclined to 
think, it is ne more than the natural effect which is produced 
by more experience and greater knowledge. I now speak of 
the valleys^ however, for the high Alps are as superior \o tht 
caprices of tsate, as their magnificent dimensions and faultless 
outline are beyond change. 



LETTER XVI. 



Conspiracy discovered. — The Austrian Govemment and the French Car- 
lists. — Walk to La Lorraine.— Our old fViend " Turc." — Conversation 
with M. W— *— . ^— Viev^' of the Upper Alp^. — ^Jerome Boifaparte at La 
Lorraine.— >The Bears of Berne.^-^Scene on the Plateforme. 



Dear- 



Soon after we reached Berne^ Fraa^ois ca«e to me ia A 
mysterious manner, to inquire if I had heard any n(&ws of im-^ 
portance. I had heard nothing; aiid he then told me that 
many arrests had just taken place, alid that a oonspiraey «f 
the old aristocracy had been discovered, wUch had a oottnter>- 
revolution for its object. I say a counter-revolutkMi) for yon 
ought to have heard that grcAtpolitk^lcbanges have oecurred 
in Switzerland eince 1630, France always ^ving an inqmbe 
to the cantons. Democracy is in the ascendant, and divens 
old opinions, laws^ and institutions have been the saierifice. 
This, in the land of the Burgerschaft, has necessarily involved 
great changes, and the threatened plot is supposed to he an 
effort of the old privileged party to regain their power. As 
Francois, notwithstanding he has sepn divers charges of cavalry 
against the people, and has witnessed two or three revolu- 
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ttras, 18 EOt very dei^-faeaded in such matters, I walked out 
immediately to seek information from rather better authority. 

The result of my inquiries was briefly as follows : — ^Neuf- 
chAtely whose prince is the King of Prussia, has receded from 
tl^ coftfederatioa, on aceonnt of the recent changes, and the 
leadem of the aristocratic party were accused of combining a 
plan, vnder die protection and with the knowledge of the au- 
thorities of this -state, to produce a counter-revolution in 
Berne, well knowing the influence of this canton in the con- 
federation. This very day is said to be the one selected for the 
effort, uid rumour adds, that a large body of the peasants of 
fte Oberland were to have crossed the Brunig yesterday, with 
a view to co-operate in other sections of the country. A 
merry company we should have been, had it been our luck 
to have fallen in with this escort! Now, rightfully or not, 
the Austrian government and the French Carlists are openly 
aecused of being concerned in this conspiracy, and probably 
not without some cause. The suspteions excited concerning 
our feUow-^aveller, through his own acts, recurred to me, 
and I now think it probable he was in waiting for the aforesaid 
peasants, most probably to give them a military direction, for 
he bad the air SLudJranchise of an old French soldier. Tfao 
plot had been betrayed ; some were already arrested^ and 
some had tak&OL reibge in flight. The town was tranquil, but 
the guards were strengthened, aid thi& popular party was ac- 
tively on Ae alert. 

The next nornmg we went forik to look once more at pic- 
turesque, doistered, verdant Berne. Nothing appeared to be 
changed) though the strangers were but few, and there was, 
perhaps, less movement^than formerly. We crossed the Aar, 
and walked to La Lorraine. As we were going trough the 

fields, severad dogs rushed out against us ; but when P 

cidled.eiit *' jTtere,'' the noble animal appeared. to know him, 
and we were permitted to proceed, escorted^ rather than 
trouMed, by the vdiole pmk. This wa)i a good omen, and it 
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was grateful to be remembered, by even a dog, after an ab- 
sence of fonr years. 

We found tbe same family in possession of the farm, 
though on the point of removing to another place. Our re- 
ception in the house was still more cordial than that given by 
Turk j and our gratitude in proportion. The old abode was 
empty, and we walked over it with feelings in which pain and 

pleasure were mingled ; for poor W , who was with us, 

full of youth and spirits, when we resided here, b now a te- 
nant of P^re Lachaise. When we went away, all the dogs, 
ivith Turk at their head, escorted us to the ferry, where they 
stood looking wistfully at us from the bank, until we landed 
in Berne. 

Soon after, I met M. W — -— in the streets, and, as he had 
not been at home, I greeted him, inviting him to dine with us 
at the Crown. The present aspect of things was of course 
touched upon during the dinner, when the worthy member of 
the Burgerschaft lamented the changes, in a manner becoming 
his own opinions, while I rejoiced in them, in a manner be- 
coming mine. He asked me if I really thought that men who 
were totally inexperienced in the affairs of government could 
conduct matters properly, — an old and favourite appeal with 
the disciples of poUtical exclusion. I endeavoured to persuade 
him that the art of administering was no great art ; that there 
was more danger of rulers knowing too much than of their 
knowing too little^ old soldiers proverbially taking better care * 
of themselves than young soldiers ; that he must not expect 
too much, for they that know the practices of free govern- 
ments, well know it is hopeless to think of keeping pure and 
disinterested men long in office, even as men go, there being 
a corrupting influence about the very exercise of power that 
forbids the hope; and that all which shrewd observers look 
for in popular. institutions is a greater check than common on 
the selfishness of those to whom authority is confided. I 
told him the man who courts popular favour in a republic, 
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would court a j^rkice in a monarchy, the element$ of a dema- 
gogue and a courtier being exactly the same ; and that^ under 
either system, except in extraordinary instances, it was useless 
to attempt excluding such men from authority, since their 
selfishness was more active than the feelings of the dis- 
interested ; that, in our own case, so long as the impetus of 
the revolution and the influence of great events lasted, we 
had great men in the ascendant, but, now that matters were 
jogging on regularly, and under their common-place aspects, 
we were obliged to take up with merely clever managers ; 
that one ol* the wisest men that had ever lived (Bacon) had 
said, thaf few men rise to power in a state, without a union 
oi great and mean qualiti<;s," and that this was probably as 
true at Berne as it is at Washington, and as true at Paris as 
at either ; that the old system in his country savoured too much 
of the policy of giving the milk of two cows to one calf, and 
that he must remember it was a system that made very bad 
as well as very good veal, whereas for ordinary purposes it 
was better to have the same quantity of [merely good veal ; 
and, in short, that he himself would soon be surprised at dis- 
covering how soon the new rulers would acquire all the useful 
habits of their predecessors, and I advised him to look out 
that they did not acquire some of their bad ones too. 

I never flattered myself with producing a change of opi- 
nion in the captain, who always listened politely, but with 
just such an air of credulity as you might suppose one born to 
the benefits of theBurgerschaft, and who had got to be fifty, 
would listen to a dead attack on all his most cherished preju- 
dices. 

The next day was ' Sunday, and we still lingered in our 
comfortable quarters at the Grown. I walked on the Plate- 
forme before breakfast, and got another of those admirable 
views of the Upper Alps, which, notwithstanding the great 
beauty of its position and immediate environs, form the 
principal attraction of Berne. The peaks were draped rather 
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thStn veiled in clouds, and it was not easy to say in^tch was 
iht most brHIiaiit, tb^ snow-white vapour that adorned their 
aides, t^t the icy glaciers themselves. Stilt they were distinct 
from each other, forming some such contrast as that which 
exists between tiie raised and sunken parts on the faces of 
new coin. 

We went to church and listened to some excellent Oer- 
man, after which we paid our last visit to La Lorraine. This 
house had been hired by King Jerome for a short time, after 
his exile in 1814, his brother Joseph occupying a neighbour^ 

ittg residence. The W s told me that Jerome arrived, 

accompanied by his amiable wife, like a king, with horses, 
chamfoerlaiite, pages, and all the other appliances of royalty, 
and that it was curious, as well as painful, to witness how 
ftat these followers dropped off, as the fate of the femily ap- 
peared to be settled. Few besides the horses remained at the 
end of ten days ! 

On our l*eturn from this visit we went in a body to pay 
our iiespect to our old friends, the bears. I believe yoii have 
already been told that the city of Berne maintains four beam 
in certain deep pens, ^ere it is the practice to feed them 
with nuts, cakes, apples, etc., according to the liberality and 
humour of the visiter. The usage is very ancient, and has 
some connexion with a tradition that has given ite name to 
the canton. A bear is also the arms of the state. One of 
these animals is a model of grace, waddling about on his hind 
legs tike an aMerman in a ball-room. Yon may knagilie that 
p^^-u^ ^as excesBivdy delighted at the sight of these old 
friends. The Bernese have an engraving of the graceful bear 
ill his upright attitude ; and the stove of our salon at the 
Oofwn, whieh is of painted tile, among a goodly assemblage 
^ gods and goddesses, includeis Bruia as one of its orna- 
ments. 

Francois made his appeartfnee after dmer, accompanied 
by his friend, fe petit S&myard, #ho had arrived from 
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Frankfort, and came bnce more to offer fats sernces to coii'- 
dttct us to Lapland, should it be our pleasure to travel ki 
that direction. It would have been ungracious to refused m 
constant a suitor, and he was ordered to be in attendance 
n^t morning, to proceed towards the lake of Geneva. 

In the evening we went on the Piateforine to witness the 
sunset, but the mountains were concealed by riouda. The 
place was crowded, and refreshments wore selling m littie 
pavilions erected for the purpose. We arc the only Protest- 
ants who are such rigid observers of the Sabbadi^ die Scotch 
perhaps excited. In England there is much tess i^tl*aint 
than in America, and on the Continent the ProtestantSi, though 
less gay than the Catholics, very generally consider it a day 
of recreation^ after the services of the church are ended* I 
have heard some of them maintain that we have misinfter'- 
preted the meaning of the word holy, which obtains its ta*ue 
significati^A in thi^ term holiday. I have never heard amy 
one go so for, however, as Hannah Moore says was die ease 
with Horace Walpole, who contended that the ten codimttid- 
ments were not meant for people of quality. N^ one whose 
mind and habits have got extricated from the fogs of provin- 
cial prejudices, will deny that we have inany odious mol*al 
deformities in America, that appei9it in the ^th of i^giOM 
discipline and even religious doctrine, but whith are n6 more 
than the offspring of sectarian fanaticism, and whichj ki feiot, 
by annihiiattng charity, at^ so many Wows given to the essfen»- 
tial feature ^fChrisUanity; but, apart fn^si these, I still lean 
to the optnkMi i\M we are ^ite as neat* the gt'cat tirnths ail 
any othei' pbdfte extant^ 

Mr^^^r — , the English t^argi d^affkir^Sy u^tom I had 
known slightly at Paris, and Mr. , who had oftee be- 
longed to the Engiii^ legation in Washington, were on die 
Piaiteforme. The tatter told me that Carroll of Carrolton was 
dead ; that he had been dead a*year, and that he had written 
letters of condol^ee on the occasion. I assitred him that th«; 
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old gentleman was alive on the 4th July last, for I had seen 
one of his letters in the public journals. Here was a capital 
windfall for a regular diplomate^ who now, clearly, had no- 
thing to do but to hurry home and write letters of felicitation! 

The late changes in England have produced more than the 
usual mutations in her diplomatic corps, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, important trusts excepted, has hitherto 
been considered at the disposal of any minister. In America 
we make it matter of reproach that men are dismissed from 
ofiBce on account of their political opinions, and it is usual to 
cite England as an example of greater liberality. All this is 
singularly unjust, because in its spirit, like nine-tenths of our 
popular notions of England, it is singularly untrue. The 
changes of ministry, which merely involve the changes inci- 
dent on taking power from one clique of the aristocracy to 
give it to another, have not hitherto involved questions of 
sufficient importance to render it matter of moment to purge 
all the lists of the disaffected ; but since the recent serious 
struggles we have seen changes that do not occur even in 
America. Every Tory, for instance, is ousted from the le- 
gations, if we except nameless subordinates. The same pu- 
rification is going on elsewhere, though the English system 
does not so much insist on the changes of employes, as that 
the employes themselves should change their opinions. How 
long would an English tide-waiter, for instance, keep his 
place should he vote against the ministerial candidate ? I ap- 
prehend these things depend on a common principle ( i. e, 
self-interest ) everywhere, and that it makes little difference, 
in substance, what the form of g6vernment may happen to be. 

But of all the charges that have been brought against us, 
the comparative instability of the public favour, supposed to 
be a consequence of fluctuations in the popular will, is the 
most audacious, for it is contradicted by the example of every 
royal government in Gliristendom. Since the formation of the 
present American constitution, there have been but two 
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changes of administration, that have involved changes of 
principles, or changes in popular will; — that which placed 
Mr. Jefferson .in the >eat of Mr. Adams, senior, and that 
which placed Mr. Jackson in the seat of Mr. Adams, junior : 
whereas, during the short period of my visit to Europe, I have 
witnessed six or seven absolute changes of the English minis- 
try, and more than twenty in France, besides one revolution. 
Liberty has been^ hitherto, in the situation of the lion whose 
picture was drawn by a man, but which there was reason to 
think would receive more favourable touches, when the lion 
himself should take up the pallet. 
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« 

Our Voitupiep and his Horses. — A Swiss Diligence. — ^Morat.-*Incon8tancy 
of feeling.— Our Route to V6vey. — ^Lake Leman. — Difficulty in hiring a 
House— *'Mon Repos " engaged for a month. — ^V^vey. — ^Tne great 
Square^ — The Town-house. — Environs of V6v^y. — Summer Church and 
Winter Church.— Clergy of the Canton.— Population oC Vaud.— Elective 
qualifications of Vaud. 



Dear 



Le petit Savoyard was punctual, and after breakfasting, 
away we rolled, along the even and beaten road towards 
Morat. This man and his team were epitomes of the voiturier 
caste and their fixtures. He himself was a firm, sun-burned, 
compact little fellow, just suited to ride a wheeler, while the 
horses were sinewy, and so lean, that there was no mistaking 
their vocation. Every bone in their bodies spoke of the 
weight of miladiy and her heavy English travelling chariot, 
and I really thought they seemed to be glad to get a whole 
American family in place of an Englishwoman and her maid. 
The morning was fine, and our last look at the Oberland 
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peaks was sunny and pleasaat. There they stood ranged 
along the h(maon, Kke sentinels (not* lighthouses) of the ricies^ 
severe, ehiseled, brilliant, and grand. 

Another travelling equipage of the gregarious kin4, or in 
which the carriage as well as the horses was the property of 
the vmiurier^ and the passengers mere pic^Jitcs, was before 
us in ascending a long bill, affording an excellent opportunity 
to Asseet the whole party. As it is a speeimen of the groups 
one constantly meets on the road, I will give you some idea of 
the component parts. 

The voiturier was merely a Iai|^er brother of fe petit Sa- 
voyard^ and his horses, three in number, were walking bun- 
dles of chopped straw. The carriage was spacious, and I dare 
say convenient, though anything but beautiful. On the top 
there was a rail, within which effects were stowed beneath an 
apron, leaving an outline not unlike the ridges of the Alps. 
The merry rogues within had ^chosen to take room to them- 
selves, and not a package of any sort encumbered their 
QAOvements. And here I will remark, that America, free and 
Independent, is the only country in which I have ever jour- 
peyed, where the comfort and convenience in the vehicle is the 
first thing considered, that of the baggage the next, and that 
of the passengers the last.* Fortunately for the horses, there 
were but four passengers, though the vehicle could have car- 
ried eight. One, by his little green cap, with a misshapen 
diade for the eyes ; light, shaggy, uncombed hair ; square high 
shoulders; a coat that appeared to be half-male half-female; 
pipe and pouch — was undeniably a German student, who was 

* The Americans are a singularly good-natured people, and probably 
ftubmit to more impositions, that are presented as appeals to the spirit of 
Mcommodation, than any other people on earth. The writer has frequently 
ridden mileg in torture to ticcommodate a trunk, and the steam^boats ma- 
nage matters so to accommodate everybody, that everybody is put to incon- 
venience. AH this is done, with the most indomitable kindness and good- 
pgliure^ •« aU sides, the people daily, nay hourly exhibiting, in aU their 
pablio r^ationa, the truth of the axiom, ^ that what is eTerybody^a business, 
h nobody's business," 
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trftveUiog soulh to fipish hisf metapbysicg with ^ f^w prm^tical 
notiofis of mep and things. A second was a Jew, who ha4 
trade in every lineament* apd who belonged so much to the 
nation, that I could wt give him to any other nation in partis 
cular. He was older, more wary, less joyous, and probablj 
much more experienced, than either of his companioins. When 
they laughed, he only smiled ; when they sang, he hummed ; 
and when they seemed thoughtful, he grew sad. I cpuld make 
nothing out of him,i ^pept that he ran a thorough bsiiss to the 
higher pitches of hJA companions' humours. The third w^tsi 
Italian ^^ for a ducat ^' A thick, bushy^ glossy^ culling head of 
hair was covered by a little scarlet cap, tossed negligently on 
one side, as if lo%ed the^ by chance ; his eye was large, 
mellow, black as jet, and fiiU of fun and feeling; hifii teeth 
white ^ ivory; and the sun, the glorious sun, and the 
thoughts of Italy, towards which he was travelling, had set ai| 
his animal spirits in motion. I caught a few words in bad 
French, which satisfied me that he and the Gem^n were 
jeering each other on their respective national peculiarities. 
Such is man; his egotism and vanity first centre in himself, 
and he is ready to defend himself against the reproois of even 
his own mother; then his wife, his child, his brother, his friend 
'm admitted, in succession, within ttm pale of bis self-love, 
according to their affinities with the great centre of the 
system; and finally he can so far expand his affections m to 
embrace his country, when that of another presents its pre-^ 
tensions in hostility. When the question arises* as between 
humanity and the beasts of the field, he gets to be a pbilan-t 
thropist! 

Morat, with its walls of Jericho, soon received us, and we 
drove to an inn, where chopped straw was ordered for (be 
horses, and a more substantial goiiter for ourselves. Leaving 
the former to discuss their meal, after finishing our own, we 
walked ahead, and waited the appearance of the little Sa-< 
voyard, on the scene of the great battle betwe^ the Swiss 
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and the Qurgundians. The country has undergone vast 
changes since the fifteenth century, and cultivation has long 
since caused the marsh, in which so many of the latter pe- 
rished, to disappear, though it is easy to see where it must 
have formerly been. I have nothing new to say concerning 
Avenche, whose Roman ruins^ after Rome itself, scarce caused 
us to cast a glance at them, and we drove up to the door of the 
Ours at Payerne, without alighting. When we are children, 
we fancy that sweets can never cloy, and indignantly repel the 
idea that tarts and sugar-plums will become matters of indif- 
ference to us ; a little later we swear eternal constancy to a 
first love, and form everlasting friendships: as time slips 
away, we marry three or four wives, shoot a bosom-friend or 
two, and forget the looks of those whose images were to be 
graven on our hearts for ever. You will wonder at this 
digression, which has been excited by the simple fact that I 
actually caught myself gaping, when something was said about 
Queen Rertha and her saddle. The state of apathy to which 
one finally arrives is really frightful ! 

We left Payerne early, and breakfasted at the " inevitable 
inn^' of Moudon. Here it was necessary to decide in what 
direction to steer, for I had left the charier-party with le petit 
Savoyard, open, on this essential point. The weather was 
so fine, the season of the year so nearly the same, and most 
of the other circumstances so very much like those under 
which we had made the enchanting passage along the head 
of the Leman four years before, that we yielded to the desire 
to renew the pleasures of such a transit, and turned our faces 
towards Vevey. 

At the point where the roads separate, 'therefore, we 
diverged from the main route, which properly leads to Lau- 
sanne, inclining southward. We soon were rolling along the 
margin of the little blue lake that lies on the summit of the 
hills, so famous for its prawns. We knew that a few mi- 
nutes would bring us to the brow of the great declivity, and 
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all eyes were busy, and all heads eagerly ia motion. As for 
myself, I took my station on the dickey, determined to let 
nothing escape me in a scene that I remiembered widi so 
much enduring delight. 

Contrary to the standing rule 4n such cases, the reality 
surpassed expectation. Notwithstanding our long sojourn in 
Italy, and the great variety and magnificence of the scenery 
we had beheld, I believe there was not a feeling of disap- 
pointment among us all. There lay the Leman^ broad, blue, 
and tranquil; with it& surface dotted by sails, or shadowed by 
grand piountains ; its shores ' varying from the impending 
precipice, to the sloping and verdant lawn; the solemn, mys- 
terious, and glen-like valley of the Rhone ; the castles, towns, 
villages, hamlets, and towers, with all the smiling acclivities 
loaded with vines, villas, and churches; the remoter pastures, 
out of which the brown chalets rose like subdued bas-reliefs, 
and the back-ground of dents, peaks, and glaciers. Taking 
it altogether, it is one of the most ravishing views of an earth 
that is only too lovely fbr its evil-minded tenant^; a world 
that bears about it, in every lineament, the impression of its 
divine Creator ! 

One of our friends used to tell an anecdote of the black 
servant of a visiter at Niagara^ who could express his delight, 
on seeing the falls, in no other way than by peals of laughter; 
and perhaps I ought to hesitate to confess it, but I actually 
imitated the negro, as this glorious view broke suddenly upon 
me. Mine, however, was a laugh of triumph, for I instantly 
discovered that my feelings were not quite worn out, and 
that it was still possible to awaken enthusiasm within me, by 
the sight of an admirable nature. 

Our first resolution was to pass a month in this, beautiful 
region. Pointing to a building that stood a thousand feet 
below us, on a little grassy knoll that was washed by the lake, 
and which had the quaint appearance of a tiny chateau of 
the middle ages, we claimed it, at once, as the very spot suited 

14 
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fc^ the temporary residence of your setnery-hanters. We 
ail agreed that BOthiog could possibly suit ut betl^r^ and we 
went down the descent, among yineyards and cottages, not 
building '' castles in the air,'' but peopling one in a valley. It 
was determined to dwell in that house, if it could be had for 
love or money, or the thing was at all practicable* 

It was still early when we reached the inn in Y^vey, and I 
was scarcely on the ground, before I eommeoced thd A«ce»- 
#ary inquiries about the little chateauish houses As is usmd 
hi some parts of Europe, I was immediately referred lo a 
femde commissionnaire, a sort of domestic broker of aU- 
work. This woman supplies gravelling families with finsB, 
and, at need, with plate ; and . riie could greatly fneilitale 
matters, by knowing where and to whom to apply fcnr all 
that wsm required ; an improvement in the division of labour 
that may cause you to smile, but which is extremdy nseM, 
and, on the whole, like all division of labour, economteal. 

The commissionnaire informed us that there were an un- 
usual nund^ of furnished houses to be let, in ^ Aeighbfirlft^ 
hood, the recent political movements havitig driven aWtty 
their ordinary occupants, the English and Russians. Some 
of the proprietors, however, might object to the shortn^sls of 
the time that we could propose for (a month), as it was 
customary to let the residences by the year. There was 
nothing like trying, however, and, ordering (Hnaer to be 
ready against our return, we took a carriage and drove along 
the lake-shore as far as Clarens, so renowned in the' pages of 
Rousseau. I ought, however, to preinise that I w&nlA pot 
budge a foot, until the woman assured me, over imd over, 
that the little antiquated edifice, under the mountain, which 
had actually been a sort of chateau, was not at aH habitable 
for a genteel fa^mily, but had de^nerated to a mere coarse 
farm-house, which, in this country, Hke '* love ift a ^t^ige,^' 
does bistter in idea than in the reality. We gave trp our 
*^ cm^ under the hill '' with rehtotanee, and {froee^cted to 
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Ckreitt, wliere a ipacious, nnsbaded buitdiDg, without a 
impark of poetry akoiit it, was first i^own us. This was re*- 
fosed, iiieoBtimmtly. We then tried one or two mora, until 
the shades ci n^t overtook tis. At one place the proprietor 
was chasiBg a cow through an orchard, and, probably a little 
healed with bis exercise, he rudely repelled the application of 
the coflUBissioiiaaire, fay telling her, when he understood the 
bouse was wasted foro^y a month, that he did not keep a 
mamn gHrnie, I coidd not affirai to dM contrary, and we 
Mumed to die inn disecnnfited, for the night. 

'Early next mon^ng the search was renewed wi& aed. 
We dindbed the ttountain-side, in the rear of the town, 
among vines, orchards, hamlets, terraoes, castles, and villas, 
to see one of the latter, which was refused on aecouait of its 
remoteness from the lake. We then went to see a spot lliat 
was the very iea« idM of an abode for people like our- 
selves, who were out in quest of the picturosque. It is called 
the Chateau of Piel, a small hamlet, immediately on the shore 
of the lake, and quite near ViBVey, while k is periectly retired. 
This hoiise is qpaekms, reasonably comfortable, and had some 
fine old towers .bnilt into the modern parts, a detached ruin, 
Md a long IMTPOW tmrace, under the windows, that overtittng 
the blue Leman, and wht<^ faced the glotious rocks of Savoy. 
Our apj^icatton for their residm«)e was also refused, on ac- 
count of the lAortness of the time we intended to remain.^ 
We had in reserve, all this titBe, two or three regular mm- 



* it is not Mk^ tb» ths m^liWt to «psak of many fertontft iaddsnta, Wst 
the motive might be mist^en^ in a country m^here there are so many al- 
"ways disposed to attach a base one if they can ; but, it is so creditable to 
the advanced state of European civilization and intelligence, that^ at any 
hazard, he will here say, that even his small pretensions to literary reputa- 
* tioii AreqoeaHy Trere of great tervtee to him, and, la no instaMe, evca in 
i^ofe cooatries whose ^njudioes Ik ioA ^en\j opponed, liad he any reason 
^ lN3li«v« it WM of ai^ peraonol dxiadvM^^. TUs feeiing fvevafled at 
<lid Eaglith^m8tom->lioii9e8,«t the bUNBOx idl over the ContiBeat, and fre- 
quently evea at tlie leas. la eae inilaaoe, in kaly, an i^artment that had 
been denied, was subsequently offered to kin ea his owa terms, MtHuBic- 
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sons meubUes in the town itself, and finally took refuge in 
one called ** Mon repos,'' which stands quite near the lake, 
and in a retired corner of the place. A cook was engaged 
forthwith, and in less than twenty-four hours after entering 
Vevey^ we had set up our household gods, and were to be 
reckoned among them who boiled our pot in the commune. 
This was not quite as prompt as the proceedings had been at 
Spa ; but here we had been bothered by the picturesque, 
while at Spa we consulted nothing but comfort. Our house 
was sufficiently large, perfectly clean, and, though without 
carpets or mats, things but little used in Switzerland, quite as 
comfortable as was necessary for a travelling bivouac. The 
price was sixty dollars a month, including plate and linen. 
Of course it might have been got at a much lower rate, had 
we taken it by the year. 

One of the first measures, after getting possession of Mon 
Repos, was to secure a boat. This was soon done, as there 
are^several in constant attendance, at what is called the port. 
Harbour, strictly speaking, Vevey has none, though there 
is a commencement of a mole, which scarcel v serves to afford 
shelter to a skiff. The crafts in use on thp lake are lai^e 
two^masted boats, having decks much broader than their true 
beam, and which carry most of their freight above board. 
The sails are strictly neither latine nor lug, but sufficiently 
like the former to be picturesque, especially in the distance. 
These vessels are not required to make good weather, as 
they invariably run for the land when it blows, unless the 
wind happen to be fair, and sometimes even then. Nothing 
can be more primitive than the outfit of one of these barks, 



count; and, on the present occasion, the proprietor of the Chateau de Piel, 
who resided at Geneva, sent a handsome expression of his regret that his 
agent should have thought it necessary to deny the application of a genUe- 
man of his pursuits. Even the cow-chaser paid a similar homage to letters. 
In short, let the truth be said, the only country in^which the writer has found 
his pursuits a disadvantage, %» his own. 
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and yet they appear to meet thewanits of the lake. Luckily 
Switzerland has no custom-houses, and the King of Sardinia 
appears to be wise enough to let the Savoyards enjoy nearly 
as much commercial liberty as their neighbours. Three can- 
tons, Geneva, which embraces its foot; Vaud, which bounds 
neariy the whole of the northern shore; Valais, which en- 
circles the head; together with Savoy, which lies along the 
cavity of the crescent, are bounded by the lake. There are 
also many towns and villages on the lake, among which Ge- 
neva, Lausanne, and V^vey are the principal. 

This place lies immediately at the foot of the Chardonne, a 
high retiring section of the mountains called the Jorat, and is 
completely sheUered from the north winds. This advantage 
it possesses in common with the whole district between Lau- 
sanne and Villeneuve, a distance of some fifteen miles, and, 
the mountains acting as great natural walls, the fruits of 
milderlatitudesare successfully cultivated, notwithstanding the 
general elevation of the lake above the sea is near thirteen 
hundred feet. Although a good deal frequented by strangers, 
V^vey is less a place of fashionable resort than Lausanne, and 
is consequently much simpler in its habits, and I suppose 
cheaper, as a residence. It may have four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and possessing one or two considerable squares, 
it covers rather more ground than places of that population 
usually do, in Europe. It has no edifice of much pretension, 
and yet it is not badly built. 

We passed the first three or four days in looking about us, 
imd, on the whole, we have been rather pleased with the 
place. Our house is but a stone's throw from the water, at 
a point where there is what in theManbattanese dialect would 
be called a battery.^ This battery leads to the mole and the 



* The manner in \vhich the English language is becoming corrupted in 
America, as well as in England, is a matter of serious regret. Some acci- 
dental circumstance induced the Manhattanese to call a certain enclosure 
the Park. This name, probably, at first was appropriate enough, as there 
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gfMl fiquare. At the fint eonier of the lifter ttaidi a imd 
femi^easieliated edifice, wMi the colours of the canton on tiM 
window-flbiitteiV) which is now in some way occupied for 
public purposes, and which formerly was the residence of the 
bailH, or (he local governor that Berne formerly soit lo nde 
them in the name of the Burgerschaft. The square is qniie 
large, and usually contains cdrtain piles of boards, dec that 
are destined for the foot of the lake, lumber being a material 
article in the commerce of the place. On this square, dso, 
is the ordinary market and several inns. The town^house is 
an ancient building in a more crowded quarter, and at the 
northern gate are the remains of another structure that has an 
air of antiquity, which I believe also belongs to the publie. 
Beyond these and its glorious views, Y^vey, in itself, has but 
little to attract attention. But its environs contain its sources 
of pride. Besides the lake^shore, which varies in its form 
and beauties, it is not easy to imagine a more cfaanning aocli* 
vity than that which lies behind the town. The inclinatieii 
is by no means as great, just at this spot, at it is both farther 
east and farther west, but it admits of cultivation, of sites for 
hamlets, and is much broken by inequalities and spacious na*^ 
tnral terraces. I cannot speak with certainty of the extent of 
this acclivity, but, taking the eye for a guide, I should think 
* there is quite a league of the inclined plane in view fi*om the 
town. It is covered with handets, chateaux, country-benses, 



might haye been an intention really to form a park, though the enclosure is 
now scarcely large enongh to be termed a paddock. Thi« name, iHiwerer, 
has extended to the endosures in other areas, and we have already, in vulgar 
parlance, St. John's Park, Washington Park, and least though not last, 
Bnane-street Park, an enclosure of the shape of, and not much larger Aan, 
a oecked-hat. The site of an ancient fort mi the water hat bees lymvarted 
into a promenade, and has well enough been called the Battery, But other 
similar promenades are projected, and the name is extended to them ! Thus 
in the Manhattanese dialect, any endosure in a town, off the wmter^ that is 
a parhy and any similar enclosure, on the water ^ a battery I The worthy 
aldermen may call this English, bnt it will not be easy to persuade any but 
their constituents to believe them. 
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dbffiPohM and oMtages, and besides its vines, of which there 
9»e many near the town, it is highly beautiAil from the ver* 
dure of its slopes, its orchards, and its groves of nut-^trees. 

Among other objects that crowd diis back-^round, is a 
dinreh which stands on a sharp acclivity, about a quarter of 
a mile on the rear of the town. It is a stone building of some 
siae, and has a aonvenient artificial terrace that commands, as 
a matter of course, a most lovely view. We attended service 
in it ^ first Sunday after our arrival, and found the rites 
hmnely and naked, very much like those of our own Pros* 
byterians. There was a luxury afaoirt this buildingtbatycni would 
hardly expect to meet among a people so simple, which quite 
pirts the coquetry of our own carpeted, cushioned, cIoset*like 
plaoesofworshiptoshame. This isthe summer church of Yevey, 
another being used for winter. Thisjmrpasses the refinement 
of the Roman ladies, who had their summer and their winter 
rings, hut were satisfied to use the same temples all the year 
round. After aO there is somediing reasonaUe in this indut- 
genee : one may love to go up to a high place to worriiip, 
whence he can look abroad on the glories of a ma^ficent 
nature, which always ^sposes the mind to venerate Omnipo- 
tence, and, unaUe to enjoy the advantage the year round, there 
is good sense in seizing such occasions as offer for the indul- 
genot. I have frequently met with (lurches in Switzerland 
peidied on the most romantic sites, though this is the first 
v4iose distinctive uses I have ascertained. There is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Ludlow, one of Charles' judges, in 
this church, and an inscription whidi attributes to him civic 
and moral merits ef a high order. 

The elergy in ibis canton, as in most, if not all the others, 
are supported by the state. There is reCf^us toleratioB, 
mueh as it formerly existed in New England, each citizen be- 
ing master of his religiiMJs professions, but being compelled io 
snppqrt religion itself. Here, however, the salaries aie regu- 
lated by a eommon scale, without reference to particular con- 
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gregatioos or parishes. The pastors at first receive radier 
less than three hundred d<rilars a year. This allowance is in- 
creased about fifty dollars at the end of six years, and by 
the same sum at each successive period of six years, until the 
whole amounts to two thousand Swiss, or three thousand 
French francs, which is something less than six hundred dol- 
lars. There is also a house and a garden, and pensions are 
bestowed on the widows and children. On the whole, the 
state has too much connexion with this great interest, but the 
system has the all-important advantage of preventing men 
from profaning the altar as a pecuniary speculation. The po- 
pulation of Yaud is about 155,000 souls, and there are one 
hundred and fifty-eight Protestant pastors, besides four Catho- 
lics, or about one clergyman to each thousand souls, which is 
just about the proportion that exists in New York. 
Inconversing with an intelligent Vaudois on returning from the 
diurch, I found that a great deal of interest is excited in this Can- 
ton by the late conspiracy in Berne. The Vaudois have got that 
attachment to liberty which is ever the result of a long political 
dependence, and which so naturally disposes the inferior to 
resist the superior. It is not pretended, however, that the do- 
mination of Berne was particularly oppressive^ though as a 
matter of course, whenever the interests of Yaud happened 
to conflict with those of the great canton, the former had to 
sudcumb. Still the reaction of a political dependency, which 
lasted more than two centuries and a half, had brought about, 
even previously to the late changes, a much more popular 
form of government than was usual in Switzerland, and the 
people here really manifest some concern on the subject of 
this effort of aristocracy. As you may like to compare the 
elective qualifications of one of the more liberal cantons of 
the confederation with some of our own, I will. give you an 
outline of those of Yaud, copied, in the substance, from Picot. 
The voter must have had a legal domicile in the canton 
one year^ bi? a citizen, twenty-five years old, and be of the 
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number of the thtee-fcmrths of the citizens toho pay the 
highest land-tax, or ha¥e three sons enrolled and servingin 
the militia. Domestics, persons receiving succour from the 
parishes, bankrupts, outlaws, and convicted criminals, are 
pei|>etually excluded from the elective franchise. 

This system, though far better than that of France, ^ich 
establishes a certain amount of direct taxation, is radically vi- 
cious, as it makes property, and that of a particular species, 
the test of power. It is, in truth, the old English plan a little 
modified ; and the recent revolution that has lately taken 
place in England under the name of reform, goes to prove 
that it is a system which contains in itself the seeds of vital 
changes. As every political question is strictly one of prac- 
tice, changes become necessary everywhere with the changes 
of circumstances, and these are truly reforms; but when they 
become so serious as to overturn principles, they produce the 
effects of revolutions, though possibly in a mitigated form. 
Every system, therefore, should be. so framed as to allow of 
all the alterations which are necessary to convenience, with a 
strict regard to its own permanency as connected with its own 
governing principle. In America, in consequence of having 
attended to this necessity from the commencement, we have 
undergone no revolution in principle in half a century, though 
constantly admitting of minor changes, while nearly all Eu- 
rope has, either in theory or in practice, or in both, been ef- 
fectually revolutionized. Nor does the short period frx)m 
which our independent existence dates furnish any argument 
against us, as it is not so much time^ as the changes of which 
time is the parent, that tries political systems ; and America 
has undergone the ordinary changes, such as growth, exten- 
sion of interests, and the other governing circumstances of so- 
ciety, that properly belong to two centuries, within the last 
fifty years. America to-day, in all but government, is less like 
the America of 1 776, than the France of to-day is like the 
France of 1600. While it is the fashion to scout our exam^ 



tit NEOL80T OF THB Vm IM AMIBICA/ 

1^ at meMljr tlurt of ra unlined eiperiiBeiit, ours it bat get* 
titig to h% iba oklett pobftioal tyttam in Cbriataiicloin, m ap* 
plied to one and the tuane pei^. NaiiouM are not eauly 
dettroyeilr^diey exitt noder a variety of mutatioas, and 
names last longer than things ; but I now speak in refet^noe 
to distinguishing and prominent facts, without regard to the 
various mystifications under whidh personal interests disguise 



LETTER XVin. 

K^iM of the Vise in Aiiienc».<<-0niiikeiiiie68 in Frivioe.— Ohidera e^ 
pecially fatal to Drunkards. — The Soldier's and the Sailor's Vice. — 
Sparkling Champagne and Still Champagne. — Excessiye Price of these 
WiaM in Amerifla.^mtevgnndj.^^Proper toil for the Vine.«-vAneoilste."f- 
Vines of V^«jr.— Th^ Ani^ic^n Fo^-grape. 

Dear— ^"-r, 

A LITTLE incident has lately impressed me wUh the grei^ 
wealth of this quarter of the world in wines, as compared with 
eur own poverty. By poverty, I do not mean ignorance of the 
beverage, or a want of good liquors ; for I believe few nations 
have so many varieties, or varieties so excellent, as ourselves. 
Certainly it is not common to meet as good Bordeaux wines 
in Paris as in New York. The other good liquors of France 
are not so oommon ; and yet the best Burgundy I ever drank 
was in America.'^ This is said without reference to the dif- 
ferent qualities of die vineyards — but, by poverty, I mean the 
want of the vines. 

Vineyards abound all over the American continent, within 
the proper latitudes, except in the portions of it peopled by the, 
colonists who have an English origin. To this fact, then, it 

* Since his return, the aiithor asai my tbe sam« of Rhenish wines ; though 
the tayern wines of Germany are usually much hotter than the tavern wines 
of Frmnoe, 
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is fair to infer, that we owe the general n^eot of thii gene- 
rous plant among oarsdves. The Swiss, German, and VmA 
emigi^nts are already thinking of the vine, while we have 
been in possession of the country two centuries without mak^ 
ing a cask of wine. If this he not literally tme it is so nearty 
tme, as to render it not less a leading faet. I do not attach 
exactly the same moral consequences to the want of the vine 
as is usually attributed to the drcumstances by politieal eeO'« 
nomists ; though I am of opinion that serious physical evils 
may be traced to this cause. Men will seek some stiuMdwi or 
other, if it be attainable, place them in what situations yon 
will. Although wine is forbidden by the Koran, the Maho** 
medan is often intoxicated ; and my own efyes have shown me 
how much drunkenness exists in the vine*growing countries^ 
Europe. On this subject it may be well to say a word m 

I came to Europe under the impression that there was more 
drunkenness among us than in any other country, England, 
perhaps, excepted. Aresidenceof six months in Paris changed 
my views entirely. You will judge of my surprise wh^n 0rst 
I saw a platoon of the Royal Guard,-*-literally a whole platoon, 
so far as numbers and the order of their promenade was con« 
cerned, — staggering drunk, within plain view of the palace oC 
their master. From this time I became more observant, and 
not a day passed that I did not see men, and even women, m 
the same situation in the open streets. Usually, when the 
fact was mentioned to Americans, they expressed surprisdf 
declaring they had never seen such a thing! They were too 
much amused with o&er sights to regard this \ and then they 
had eome abroad wi& different notioQS, and it is easier to float 
in the current of popular opinion than to stem it. In two or 
three instances I have taken the nnbelieviers with me into Uie 
streets, wheee I have never failed to convince them ^ftmr 
mistake in the course of an hour. These experiments, toe, 
were usually made in the better quarters of the town, or neur 
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our own residence, where one is much less apt to meet with 
drunkenness than in the other quarters. On one occaision, a 
party of four of us went out with this object, and we passed 
thirteen drunken men, during a walk of an hour. Many of 
them were so far gone as to be totally unable to walk. I once 
saw, on the occasion of a festival, three men literally wallow- 
ing in the gutter before my window : a degree of beastly de- 
gradation I never witnessed in any other country. 

The usual reply of a Frenchman, when the subject has been 
introduced, was that the army of occupation introduced the 

habit into the capital. But I have spoken to you of M , a 

man whose candour is only equalled by his information. He 
laughed at this account of the matter, saying that he had now 
known France nearly sixty years ; it is his native country ; and 
he says that he cannot see any difference, in this particular, 
in his time. It is probable that, during the wars of Napoleon, 
when there was so great a demand for men of the lower clas- 
ses, it was less usual to encounter this vice in the open streets, 
than now, for want of subjects ; but, by all I can learn, there 
never was a time when drunkards did not abound in France. 
I do assure you that, in the course of passing between Paris 
and London, I have been more struck by drunkenness in the 
streets of the former, than in those of the latter. 

Not long since, I asked a labourer if he ever got grise^ and 
he laughingly told me — '< yes, whenever he could.'' He more- 
over added, that a good portion of his associates did the same 
thing. Now Itake it, this word grise contains the essence of 
the superiority of wine over whiskey. It means fuddled, a 
condition from which one recovers more readily, than from 
downright drunkenness, and of which the physical effects are 
not so injurious. I believe the consequences of even total ine- 
briety from wine, are not as bad as those which followinebriety 
from whiskey and rum. But your real amateur here is no 
more content with wine than he is with us; he drinks a white 
brandy that is pretty near the pure alcohol. 
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The chol^a has laid bare the secrets of drunkenness, all 
over Europe. At first we. were astonished when the disease 
got among. the upper classes; but, with all my experience,! 
confess I was astonished at hearing it whispered of a gentle* 
man, as I certainly did in. a dozen instances — ^' mais il avait 
rhabUude de bdre trop.^^ Cholera, beyond a question, killed 
many a sober, man, but it also laid bare the fault of many a 
devotee of the bottle. 

. Drunkenness, almostaaamatterof course, abounds in nearly 
all, if not in all, the armies of Europe. It is peculiarly the 
soldier's and the sailor's vice, and some queer scenes have oc- 
curred directly, under my own eyes here, which go to prove 
it Take among others, the fact, that a whole guard, not long 
since, got drunk in the Faubourg St. Germain, and actually 
arrested people in the streets and confined them in the guard- 
house. The Invalids are notorious for staggering back to 
their quarters ; and I presume I have seen a thousand of these 
worthies, first and last, as happy as if they had all their eyes, 
and arms, and legs about them. The official reports show ten 
thousand cases of females arrested for drunkenness, in Paris, 
during the last year. — But to return to our vineyards. 

Although I am quite certain drunkenness is not prevented 
by the fact that wine is within the reach of the mass, it is easy 
to see that its use is less injurious, physically, than that of the 
stronger compounds and distillations, to which the people of 
the non-vine-growing regions have recourse as substitutes. 
Nature is a better brewer than man, and the pure juice of the 
grape is less injurious than the mixed and fiery beverages 
that are used in America. In reasonable quantities, it is not 
injurious at all. Five-and- twenty years since, when I first 
visited Europe, I was jastonished to see wine drunk in tum- 
blers. I did not at first understand that half of what I had up 
to that time been drinking was brandy, under the name of 
wine. 

While our imported wines are, as a whole, so good, we do 
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not always show the same discriminatiM it ckooiittg. fhere 
is very HtUe good champagae, for iastanee, drunk in Annerioa. 
A vast deid is oonsutned, and we are hegitiibig to MdtntJttd 
that it is properly a table^wiBO) or one that i» to b» tidceft with 
the meats; but sparkling ehampagne is, ea; mcemiate^ a wine 
of inferior qnaltty. No wiae moussei^ as the Frwdi terai it, 
that has body enough to pass a certain period^ wi&out fer- 
mentation. My friend de V is a proprietor id yimu at 

A!, and he telb me that th<$ English tskt most of their good 
winds, whidb are the ** still champagnes^^* and 4he Russians 
and the Ameribans the poor, or the sparkling. A great deal 
of the sparkling, however, is eonsumed in Franee, the priee 
better suiting Frendi economy. But the wine>'gii(>wers of 
Champagne themselves speak of ns as eonsumere of dieir 
Second-dass liquors. 

t drunk at Paris, as good *^ sparkling champagne'' aS mf- 
body i kn^w, de Y-^^^ having the good nature to lei me 
have it, from his cellar, for the price at which it is sold to the 
dealer and exporter, or at three francs the bottle. The 0^troi 
and the transportation bring the price up to about three fihsncs 
and a half. This then is the cOst to the restanratenr ak^ the 
innkeeper. These sell it ^gain to their customers, at six 
(tancs the bottte. Now a bottle of wine ought not, and I pre^ 
SUme does not, cost the American dealer any more; the differ- 
ence in favour of the duty more than equalling the difference 
against them, in the transportation. This wine is sold in our 
eati^-houses and taverns at two dollars, and even at two 
dollars and a half, the bottle ! In other words, the consumer 
pays three times the amount of the first cost and diarges. 
Now, it happens, that there is something very like free trade 
in this article, (to use the vernacular), and here are hs fruits; 
You also see in this fact, the truth of what I have told yon of 
Our paying for the want of a idass of men who wiH be content 
to be shopkeepers and innkeepers, and who do not look for- 
ward to be^Doming anything mor^. I do not say that we are 
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tht Ie9» respeotaUe £Dr this einmmsUnioe^ but w« IM^ Ctft'- 
tsinty, as a people, lew oomfertaUe^ CbamfMigHe^ fthei^, 
awl Bordeaux wiaw oiigl^ t« b« sold in New Ydrk, qutle as 
ebeqi as tbey ars bM im the great towlui of tfie cMtttries ift 
which they are made. They can be bought of tb« wiMh 
BMrehants nearly as low, eren as things are. 

If the indLseptrs and steam-beat stewards^ ^ Atteriea, 
would buy and sdl low-priced BuTgiUMly whM^ thai, as tlie 
Fi-eneh eall it^ carry wattr well, as weH as sottie other witt^i 
that might be named, the eustotn of drinkifi^ this iiiioeeilt 
mdnseftd beverage at tsM# wonld becdnle general, itl«&tioti 
wonld Uieft be paid to the tine^ $mi in tweitty yeftrs we dhotU 
be oonsvmers of the products of our &wtt vim^^rds. 

The idea that our winters are too setere ^an ha^iy be 
jnst There may be mouttCaiftous dklrids where such is the 
laet, bat, in a country that e&tends from the iff A to the 47^ 
degrees of latitude, it is scarcely possible to 8lip|)0se the rine 
cannot flourish^ I have told yon that Wihe is made on the 
Elbe, and it is made in more than hatf the Swiss cantons. 
P^per exposures aitd proper soil are fiHse^ssary for giood 
wines^ anywhere^ but noting is easier than to hari^ both, hi 
America, I fear, we hare httherto son^ UM flmt was ttyo 
Hch I or rather, land that is wanting ih fhi^ prop^ and pecu- 
liar riAness that is congenial to the viile. All the great vine- 
yards I have 8#en, and all ^ which t eah cfbti^n antbenf it ac- 
counts, are on thin gravelly soils ; frequently, as is the case 
in the Rheingau, on decomposed granite, quarts, and sfenit^. 
Slate nnsed with quartz on a ciayi!^^ bottom, and with basalt, 
is esteemed a good soil^ as is also inarl and gravri. Hie 
CSermans use rich manures^ but I do not think this is the case 
n France. 

The grape that makes good wine is rdrely fit to eat. Much 
care is bad to reject the defective fruit, when a delicate wrae 
» enpected, just as we cull apples to make fine cider. A re^sdly 
good vineyard is a fortune at once^ and a tolerable one is as 
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good a disposition as can be made of land. All the fine wines 
of Hockheim are said to be the produce of only eight or ten 
acres. There is certainly more land than this, in the vine, 
south of the villi^, but the rest is not esteemed to be Hock- 
heimer. 

Time is indispensable to fine wines, and time is a thing that 
an American lives too fast to spare. The grapes 'become 
better by time, although periodically renewed, and the wine 
improves in the same way. I have told you in these letters, 
that I passed a vineyard on the lake of Zurich of which there 
are records to show it has borne the vine five hundred years. 
Five centuries since, if historians are to be believed, the win- 
ters on this lake must have been as severe as they are usually 
on Champlain ; they are almost as severe, even now. 

Extraordinary characters are given to some of the vines 
here. Thus some of the Moselle wines, it is said, will not 
.make good vinegar I If this be true, judging by my own ex- 
perience, vinegar is converted into wines of the Moselle. I 
know no story of this sort, after all, that is more marvellous 

than one I have heard of the grandfather of A , and which 

I believe to be perfectly true, as it is handed down on autho- 
rity that can scarcely be called in question. 

A pipe of Madeira was sent to him, about the year 1750, 
which proved to be so bad that, giving it up as a gone case, 
he ordered it to be put in the sun, with a bottle in its bung- 
hole, in order that it might, at least, make good vin^ar. His 
official station compelled him to entertain a great deal, and 
his factotum, on these occasions, was a negro, whose name I 
have forgotten. This fellow, a capital servant when sober, 
occasionally did as he saw his betters do, and got drunk. Of 
course this greatly deranged the economy of the government 
dinners. On one occasion, particular care was taken to keep 
him in his right senses, and yet at the critical moment he ap- 
peared behind his master's chair, as happy as the best of them. 
This matter was seriously inquired into next day, when it was 
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discovered that a miracle had been going on out of doors, and 
that the vinegar had been transformed into i^ine. The tra- 
dition is, that this wine was remarkable for its excellence, and 
that it was long known by the name of the negro, as the beist 
wine of a colony, where more good wine of the sort was 
drunk, probably, than was ever known by the same number 
of people, in the same time, anywhere else. Now should one 
experimenting on a vineyard, in America, find vinegar cotne 
from his press, he would never have patience to let it ferment 
itself back into good liquor. Patience, I conceive, is the only 
obstacle to our becoming a great wine-growing and a great 
silk-growing country. 

I have been led into these remarks by observing the vine**' 
yards here. The qualities of wines, of course, are affected 
by the positions of the vineyards, for all who can make wine 
do not make good wine, but the vines of Vevey, owing most 
probably to their exposure, are said to be the best of Swit- 
zerland. The best liquor comes from St. Saphorin, a hamlet 
that is quite near the town, which lies at the foot of the accli- 
vity, described to you in our approach to this place. The 
little chateau-looking house that so much struck our fancies, 
on that occasion, is, in fact, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the spot. All these circumstances show how much depends 
on minor circumstances in the cultivation of the vine, apd how 
much may be expected from the plant, when care is had to 
respect, them. 

The heat may be too great for the vineyards as well as the 
cold. In Italy there is a practice of causing the vines to run 
on trees, in order to diminish the effect of the heat, by means 
of the shade they create. But the good wines are nearly every- 
where, if not positively everywhere, produced from the 
short, clipped standards. This fact has induced me to think 
that we may succeed better with the vine in the middle, and 
even in the eastern, than in the southern and western states. 
I take it, the cold is of no importance, provided it be not so 
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intense as to kill the plant, and the season is long enough to 
permit the fruit to ripen. It would be absurd in me, who 
have but a very superficial knowledge of the subject, to pre^ 
tend to be very skilful in this matter,'^but I oannothelp thinking 
that, if one had patience to try the experiment, it would be 
found the common little American fox-grape would in time 
bring a fine wine. It greatly resembles the grapes of some of 
the best vineyards here, and the fact of its not being a good 
eating grape is altogether in its favour. 

In short, I throw it out as a conjecture more than as an 
ascertained fact, it is true, but from all I have seen in Europe, 
I am induced to think that, in making our experiments on the 
vine, we have been too ambitious to obtain a fat soil, and too 
warp of the higher latitiides of the country. A gravelly hill^ 
side, in the interior, that has been well stirred, and which has 
the proper exposure, I cannot but thing would bring good 
wine, in all the Low countries of the middle states. 
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Dear 



Our residence at V^vey, thus far, has be^ frtiitfot df pito- 
sure. The lake, with its changeful aspects and ihoveillent^ 
wears better even than the Oberland Alps, and ^ have now 
become thoroughly convinced of our mistake iii estabfishing 
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ourselvM at Berne, beautiful as is that ^lace, in 18S8. The 
motive was a desire to be central, but Switzerland is so small 
that the distances are of no great moment, and I would ad- 
vise all our friends who intend to pass a summer in the can- 
tOBS^ and who have need of a house, to choose their station 
somewhere on the shdres of the Leman. Two steam-boats 
ply daily in different directions, and it is of Tittle consequence 
at which end one may happen to be. Taking everything into 
consideration "mow tac est le premier ^^^ is true; though it 
may be questioned if M. de Voltaire evel* saw, or had occasion 
to see, half of its advantages. 

We never tire of the Leman, but spend two or three hours 
every day in the boat. Sometimes we row In front of the 
town, which literally stands in the water, in some places, 
musing on the quaint old walls, and listening to the lore^ of 
honest John, who moves two crooked oars as leisurely as a 
lady of the tropic utters, but who has seen great events in his 
time. Sometimes even this lazy action is too much for the 
humour of the inoment, and we are satisfied with drifting 
along the shore, for there is generally current enough to carry 
us the whole length of Yevey in half an hour. Occasionally 
we are tossed about like an egg-shell, the winds at a distance 
Soon throwing this part of the sheet into commotion. On the 
whole, however, we have, as yet, had little besides calms, and, 
what is unusual in Switzerland, not a drop of rain. 

We have no reasott to suspect the lake to be unhealthy, 
for we are often out until after sunset, without experiencing 
any ill effects. The shores are everywhere bold about Vevey, 
though the meadows and the waters meet near the entrance 
of the Rhone, some eight or ten miles from this place, in a 
way to raise the thoughts of rushes and lilies, and a suspicion 
of fevers. The pure air and excellent food of the mountains, 
hott^er, hav^ done us all good thus far, and we are looking 
ea^ly forward to the season of gfapes, which is d^awing 
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near, and which every body says make those who arc per- 
fectly 'well, infinitely better. 

I have not yet spoken to you of the greatest charm in the 
scenery of Vevey, and the one which perhaps has given us the 
highest degree of satisfaction. The coast of Savoy, imme- 
diately opposite the town, is a range of magnificent rocks, that 
rises some four or five thousand feet above the surface of the 
water. In general these precipices are nearly perpendicular, 
though their surfaces are broken by huge ravines, that may 
well be termed valleys. This is the region that impends over 
Meillerie, St. Gingoulph, and Evian, towns or hamlets that 
cling to the bases of the mountains, and form, of themselves, 
beautiful objects, from this side of the lake. The distance from 
Vevey to ther opposite shore, agreeably to the authority of old 
John, our boatman, is about five miles, though the great pu- 
rity of the atmosphere and the height of the land make it ap- 
pear less. The summit of the rocks of Savoy are broken into 
the most fantastical forms, so beautifully and evenly drawn, 
though they are quite irregular and without design, that I have 
termed them natural arabesques. No description can give 
you an accurate idea of their beauty, for I know nothing else 
in nature to compare them to. As they lie nearly south of 
us, I cannot account for the unusual glow of the atmosphere 
behind them, at every clear sunset, except from the reflection 
of the glaciers; Mont Blanc lying in that direction, at the di- 
stance of about fifty miles, though invisible. Now the efiect 
of the outline of these rocks, at, or after sunset, relieved by a 
soft, golden sky, is not only one of the finest sights of Swit- 
zerland, but, in its way, is just the most perfect spectacle I 
have ever beheld. It is not so apt to extort sudden admira- 
tion, as the rosy tints and spectral hues of the high Alps, at 
the same hour; but it wins on you, in the way the lonely 
shadows of the Apennines grow on the affections, and, so far 
from tiring or becoming satisfied with their view, each sue- 
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cessive evening brings greater delight than the last. You may 
get some idea of what I mean, by imagining vast arabesques, 
rounded and drawn in a way that no art can equal, standing 
out huge, and dark, and grand, in high relief, blending subU- 
mity with a bewitching softness, against a sky, whose light is. 
slowly passing from the glow of fiery gold, to the mildest tints 
of evening. I scarcely know when this scene is most to be 
admired; when the rocks appear distinct and brown, showing 
their material, and the sky is burnished ; or when the first are 
nearly black masses, on whose surfaces nothing is visible, and 
the void beyond is just pregnant with sufficient light to expose 
their exquisite forms. Perhaps this is the perfection of the 
scene, for the gloom of the hour throws a noble mystery over 
aU. 

These are the sights that form the grandest features in 
Swiss scenery. That of the high peaks cut off from the earth 
by the clouds, is perhaps the most extraordinary of them all; 
but I think this of the rocks of Savoy the one that wins the 
most on the affections, although this opinion is formed from 
a knowledge of the general fact that objects which astonish 
so greatly at first, do not, as a rule, continue the longest to 
afford pleasure, for I never saw the former spectacle but twice 
and on one of those occasions, imperfectly. No dilettanti 
were ever more punctual at the opening of the orchestra, than 
we are at this evening exhibition, which, very much like a 
fine and expressive harmony, grows upon us at each repeti- 
tion. All this end of the lake, as we float lazily before the 
town, with the water like a mirror, the acclivity behind the 
town gradually darkening upward under the retiring light, 
the remote Alpine pastures just throwing out their chalets, the 
rocks of Savoy and the sublime glen of the Rhone, with the 
glacier of Mont Yelan in its depths, raising its white {)eak into 
the broad day long after evening has shadowed everything 
below, forms the most perfect natural picture I have ever 
seen. 
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Yon can tasily iascy bow much weeojoy all dm. Jokn aad 
bj8 l^oat have boeo m requisition nearly every evening since 
onr arrival, #nd the old fellow has dropped so readily into 
our bumours, that his oars rise and fall in a way to produce a 
mdancholy ripple, and little else The sympathy between us 
is perfect, and I have almost fancied that his oars dai)y grow 
more crooked and picturesque. 

We are not alone, however, in the possession of so much 
natural beauty. No less than seven American fiimiUes, in- 
duding ourselves, are either temporarily established on or 
quite near this lake, or are leisurely moving around its banks. 
The fame of the beauty of th^ women has already readied 
our ears, though, sooth to say, a reputation of that sort k not 
very difficult of attainment in this part of the world. With 
one of these familieawewere intimate in Haly, the tie of country 
being a little increased by the Caet that some of their con- 
nexions were also ours. They hurried (torn Lausanne to 
meet us, the moment they were apprized of our arrival, and 
the old relations have been re-established between us. Since 
this meeting excursions have been planned, and it is probable 
that I may have something to communicate, in reference to 
them. 

A day or two since I met a V^aisan on the public pro- 
menade, with whom business had led to a slight acquaintance. 
We saluted, and pursued our walk together. The conversa- 
tion soon turned on the news from America, where nulKfioa- 
tion is, just now, menacing disunion. The Swiss are the only 
people, in Europe, who appear to me to feel any concern in 
what has been generally considered to be a crisis in our afiairs. 
I do not wish to be understood a^ saying that individuals of 
other nations do not feel the same friendly interest in our 
prosperity, for perhaps a million such might be enumerated 
in the different nations of Europe, the extreme liberals every- 
where looking to our example as so much authority in favour 
of their doctrines; but, after excluding (be mass, who have k>o 
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mx^dk to do 4o live, to trouble themselves with ccncerns so 
remote, so far as my knowledge extends, the great majority 
on this side the Atlantic, without much distinction of country, 
Switzeriand excepted, are waiting with confidence and im- 
patiencie for the knell of the Union. I might repeat to you 
many mawkish and unmeaning declarations to the contrary of 
all this, but I deem them to be mere phrases of society' to 
whioh no one, in the least acquainted with the world, can 
attach any importance ; and which, as they have never de- 
ceived me, I cannot wish should be made the means of de- 
ceiving you. Men generally hesitate to avow in terms, the 
selfishness and illiberality that regulate all their acts and 
widies, and he who is credulous enough to mistake words for 
deeds, or even thoughts, in this quarter of the world, will 
soon become the dupe of more than half of those he meets. 
I believe I never mentioned to you an anecdote of Sir James 
Mackintosh, which bears directly on this subject. It was at a 

dinner given by Sir , that some one inquired if he (Sir 

James Mackintosh) had ever discovered the author of a certain 
libellous attack on himself. ^' Not absolutely, though I have 

no doubt that was the person. I suspected him at once ; 

but meeting him in Pall Mall, soon after the article appeared, 
be turned round and walked the whole length of the street 
with me, covering me with protestations of admiration and 
esteem, and then I felt quite sure of my man !" 

My V^vaisan made many inquiries as to the probable result 
of the present struggle, and appeared greatly gratified when I 
told him that I apprehended no serious danger to the republic. 
I made him laugh by mentioning the opinion of the witty Abbe 
Correa, who s«d, *' The Americans are great talkers on poli- 
tical subjects ; you would think they were about to fly to their 
arms, and just as you expect a revolution, they go home and 
drink tea.^'* My acquaintance was anxious to know if our 
government had sufficient strength to put down nullificatioi|i 
by force, for he had learned there was but a single sloop of 
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war, aad k» thaa a IwltalinB of troops, ia iIk daaflBCfted part 
of the coMtry. I told hiai we poMBcd aH the BwaBa tbat 
are potMeMcd ia other coutnei to npprcK rdbdlioB, akhoi^ 
we hat aot thoagfat it aeecanry to resort to the sune system 
ofofgaanatioa, Onr sorenuKiitwasauid iBpnBcqile,aiid 
did aot wish to oppress even miiionties ; hatlottdeaodoabt 
of the attachment of a ¥ast nm|ority to the Umoa, aad, when 
amtters realiy eame to a crisis, if ratioaal eoaqiromise eoold 
BOt effect the object, I thoo^ nine mea in ten would rally in 
its defence. I did not bdieve that evoi civil war was Xo pro- 
dnce results in America different from what it produced eke* 
where. Men would fight in a rqmUic as they ibu^ in mo- 
nardiies, until they were tired, and an arrangement would 
follow. It was not common for a people of the same origin, 
of similar habits, and contiguous territory, to dismembw an 
en4Mre by civil war, unless violence had been used in brii^ing 
them together, or conquest had first opoied the way to dis- 
union. I did not know that we were always to escape the 
evils of humanity any more than others, or why they were to 
fall heavier on us, when they proceeded from the same causes, 
than on our neighbours. As respei^ the small force in Ca- 
rolina, I thought it argued our comparative strength, rather 
than our comparative weakness. Here were loud threats of 
resistance, organized and even l^al means to effect it, and yet 
the laws were respected, when sustained by only a sloop of 
war and two companies of artillery. If France were to recall 
her batallions from La Vendee, Austria her diviuons from 
Italy, Russia her armies' from Poland, or England her troops 
from India or Ireland, we all know that those several countries 
would be lost, in six months, to their present possessors. As 
we had our force in reserve, it really appeared to me that 
either our disaffection was very different from the disaffection 
of Europe, or that our institutions contained some conserva- 
tive principle that did not usually exist in this hemisphere. 
My V^vai^an was curious to know to which of these circum- 
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stances I ascribed the present quiet in Carolina. I told him 
to both. The opposition in that state, as a whole, were honest 
in their views ; and, though some probably meant disunion, 
the greater part did not. It was a governing principle of our 
system to seek redress by appeals to the source of power, and 
the majority were probable looking still, to that quarter, of 
relief. Under other systems, i*ebeIlion, nine times in ten, 
having a different object, would not be checked by this ex« 
pectation. 

The Swiss listened to all this attentively, and remarked that 
America had been much misrepresented in Europe, and that 
the opiiiion was then getting to be general in his country, 
from improper motives. He told me that a great deal had 
been said about the proceedings in the case of Rowland 
Stephenson, and he frankly asked me to explain them; for, 
being a commercial man, he admitted that injurious impres- 
sions had been made even on himself in relation to that affair. 
This was the third Swiss who had alluded to this subject, the 
other two instances occurring at Roipe. In the latter cases, 
I understood pretty distinctly that there were reports current 
that the Americans were so desirous of obtaining rich 
emigrants, that they had rescued a criminal in order to reap 
the benefit of his gold ! 

Of course I explained the matter, by simply stating the facts, 
adding, that the case was an adpairable illustration of the 
treatment America had received from Europe, ever since 
1776. An Englishman, a member of Parliament^ by the 
way, had absconded from his own country, taking shelter in 
ours, by the mere accident of meeting at sea a Swedish brig 
bound thither. A reward was offered for his arrest, and 
certain individuals had taken on themselves, instigated by 
whom I know not, to arrest him on a retired road, in Georgia, 
and to bring him covertly within the jurisdiction of New York, 
with the intention to send him clandestinely on board a packet 
bound to Europe. Now a grosser abuse than an act Uke this 
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em^i Wt w^U be eommitted. No forpi of law was ofaierved) 
^^ tbe whole proceeding wai a violation pf justice, and of 
the sovereignty^ of the two states interested. Il is true the 
^lan arrested was said to he guilty of gross fraud ; but where 
Sueh practices obtain, guilt will soon eease to be necessary in 
pr^er to eommit violence. The innocent may be arrested 
wrongfully, too. As soon as the circumstances became known, 
an application was made to the proper authorities for relief, 
which was granted on a principle that obtained in all civilized 
qonntries, where right is stronger than might. Had any one 
h^^ transfenred from Canada to England, under similar 
pircumstances, he would have been entitled to the same relief^ 
and there is not a jurist in England who does not know the 
faet ; and yet this transaction, which, if it redound to the dis- 
predit of either nation at all, (an exaggerated opinion, I 
adwtf) must redound to the discredit of that which produced 
the delinquent, and actually preferred him to one of ite highest 
legislative stations, has been so tortured all over Europe, as to 
leave an impression unfavourable to America ! 

Now I tell you, dear , as I told my V^vaisan, that this 

ease is a very fietir example of the manner in which, for seven 
years, I have now been an attentive observer of the unworthy 
arts used to bring us into disrepute. The power to injure, in 
order to serve their own selOsh views, whi<^ old-established 
and great nations possess over one like our own, is not fully 
appreciated in America, nor do we attach sufficient importance 
to the consequences. I am not conscious of a disposition to 
dint my eyes to our own peculiar national defects, more 
especially since the means of comparison have rendered me 
more sensible of their nature and existence ; but nothing can 
be more apparent to any man of ordinary capacity, who has 
enjoyed the oj^orlunities necessay to form a correct judgment, 
than the fact, that the defects usually imputed to us here, such 
as the want of morals, honesty, order, decency, liberality, and 
religion, are, in truth, as the wevld ffoes^ the strong points 
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of American ekaraetep ; while some of those on which we are 
a littletooaptto pride ourselves, — intelligence, taste, manners, 
and education, for instance, as applied to all beyond the base 
of society, — are, in truth, those on which it would most be- 
come us to be silent. Others may tell you differently, especially 
those who are under the influence of the *' trading humanities,*' 
i| class that is singularly addicted to philanthropy or vitupe- 
ration,' as the balance-sheet happens to show variations of 
profit and loss. 

I told my Swiss that one of the reasons why Europe made 
so many [blunders in her predictions about America, was 
owing to the fact that she sought her information in sources 
ill qq^lified, and, perhaps, ill disposed to impart it. Most of 
the information of this nature that either entered or left 
Americay oame, like her goods, through two or three great 
channels, or sea-ports, and these were thronged with the na- 
tives of half the countries of Europe; commercial adventurers,^ 
of whom not one in five ever got to feel or think like Ame- 
ricans. These men, in some places, possess even a direct 
influence over a portion of the press, and by these means, as 
well as by their extended correspondence, they disseminate 
erroneous notions of the country abroad. The cities them- 
sdves, as a rule, or rather the prominent actors in the towns, 
do not represent the tone of the nation, as is prqv^^ QU l^^rly 
evei'y ^is^i^ptiye politic! quqsUQO that arises, by the tawns 
almost uniformly being found in the minority, simply because 
they are purely tracing pompunitics, follow tUe instinct of 
tbeir varying interests, and are ready to shout in the rear of 
any leader who may espouse them. Now these foreign mer- 
^hant^, ast % ela^, arc; always found on the side which is the 
iuost estranged from the regular action of the institutions of 
th^ country. In America, intelligeApe i^ not confined to the 
towns ; Imt, as a rule, there is less of it there than among the 
rura^ popu^tion. As a proqf of ^l^e errors whi^li obtain op 
the subject of America in Europe, I instanced the opinion 
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which betrayed itself in England, the nation which ought to 
know us best, during the war of 1812. Feeling a commercial 
jealousy itself, its government naturally supposed her enemies 
were among the merchants, and that her friends were to be 
found in the interior. The fact would have exactly reversed 
this opinion, an opinion whose existence is betrayed in a 
hundred ways, and especially in the publications of the day. 
It was under this notion that our invaders made an appeal to 
the Kentuckians for support I Now, there was not, probably, 
a portion of the earth where less sympathy was to be found 
for England than in Kentucky, 'or, in short, along the whole 
western frontier of America, where, right or wrong, the 
people attribute most of their Indian wars to the instigation 
of that power. Few foreigners took sufficient interest in the 
country to probe such a feeling; and England, being left to 
her crude conjectures, and to theories of her own, had probably 
been thus led into one of the most absurd of all the blunders 
of this nature that she could possibly have committed. I be- 
lieve that a large proportion of the erroneous notions which 
exist in Europe, concerning American facts, proceed from the 
prejudices of this class of the inhabitants."^ 

In order to appreciate the influence of such a class of men, 
it is necessary to recollect their numbers, wealth, and union. 

* This was the opinion of the writer, while in Europe. Since his return, 
he has seen much reason to confirm it. Last year, in a free conversation 
with a foreign diplomatic agent on the state of puhlic feeling in regard to 
certain political measures, the diplomate affirmed that^ according to his ex- 
perience, the talent, property, and respectability of the country were all 
against the government. This is the worn-out cant of England ; and yet, 
when reform has been brought to the touchstone, its greatest opponents have 
been found among the parvenus. On being requested to mention indivi- 
duals, the diplomatic m^ in question named three New York merchants, 
all of whom are foreigners by birth, neither of whom can speak goed En- 
glish, neither of whom could ii^Buence a vote — neither of whom had, pro- 
bably, ever read the constitution or could understand it if he had read it, 
and neither of whom was, in principle, any more than an every-day common- 
place reflection of the antiquated notions of the class to which he belonged 
in other nations, and in which he had been educated, and under the in- 
floence of which he had arrived here. j 
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It has often been a source of mortification to me to see the co« 
lumns of the leading journals of the largest town of the 
republic, teeming with reports of the celebrations of English, 
Irish, German, French, and Scotch societies; and in which 
the sentiments promulgated, half of the time, are foreign 
rather than American. Charitable associations, as charities^ 
niay be well enough, but the institutions of the country, so 
generous and liberal in themselves, are outraged by every 
factitious attempt to overshadow them by these appeals to the 
prejudices and recollections of another state of society. At 
least, we might be spared the parade in the journals, and the 
offensive af^arance of monopolizing the land, which these 
accounts assume. Intelligent travellers observe and comment 
on these things, and one of them quaintly asked me, not long 
since, ^* if really there were no Americans in America ?*' Can 
it be matter of surprise that when the stranger sees these 
men so prominent in print and in society, (in many instances 
quite deservedly), he should mistake their influence, and 
attach an importance to their opinions which they do not 
deserve? That Europe has been receiving false notions of 
America from some source, during the present century, is 
proved by the results so completely discrediting her open 
predictions; and, while I know that many Americans have 
innocently aided in the deception, I have little doubt that the 
foreign merchants established in the country have been one of 
the principal causes of the errors. 

It is only necessary to look back within our own time, to 
note the progress of opinion, and to appreciate the value of 
those notions that some still cherish, as containing all that is 
sound and true in human policy. Thirty years ago, the opi- 
nion that it was unsafe to teach the inferior classes to read, 
^^ as it only enabled them to read bad books^'^ was a common 
and favourite sentiment of the upper classes in England. 
To-day, it is a part of the established system of Austria to 
instruct'her people ! I confess that I now feel mortified and 
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grieved wfaea I meet with an Ameriean gentleinto who pro- 
fe«ies anythiDg but liberal opinioDB, as respects the rights of 
his fellow- creatures. Although never iUiberal, I trusty I do 
not pretend that my own notions have not undergone Ganges, 
since, by being removed from the pressure of the society in 
which I was born, my position, perhaps, eiiaUes me to look 
around, less influenced by personal considerations than is 
usual ; but one of the strongest feelings created by an absence 
of so many years from home, is the conviction that no Ameri- 
can can justly lay claim to be, what might be and ought to be 
the most exalted of human beings, the milder graces of the 
Christian character excepted, an American gentleman, with- 
out this liberality entering thoroughly into the whole compo- 
sition of his mind. By liberal sentiments, however, I do not 
meto any of the fraudulent cant that is used, in order to 
delude the credulous ; but the generous, manly determination 
to let all enjoy equal political rights, and to bring those to 
whom authority is necessarily confided^ as far as practicaUe, 
under the control of the community they serve. Opinions 
like these have little in common with the miserable devieed 
of demagogues, who teach the doctrine that the people are in^ 
Cftltible; or that the aggregation of fallible parts, acting, too, 
with diminished responsibilities, form an infallible whole; 
which is a doctrine almost as absurd as that which teaches iis 
to believe ^' the people are their own worst enemies ;" a 
doctrine, which, if true, ought to induce those who profess it, 
to forbid any man from managing his own affairs, but compel 
him to confide them to the management of otheni ; since the 
elementary principle is the same in communities and indi- 
viduals, and, as regards interests, neither would go wrong 
unless deceived. 

' I shall not conceal from you the mortification and regret 
I hate felt at discovering, from this distance, and it is more 
easily discovered from a distance than when near by, how 
tm how very far, the educated classes of America are, in 0{ri« 
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nion, (in my poor judgmeiit, at least), behind the fortunes of 
the country. Notions are certainly still entertained at home, 
among this class, that are frankly abandoned here, by men of 
any capacity, let their political sect be what it may; and I 
have frequently seen assertions and arguments used, in Con- 
gress, that, I think, the dullest Tory would now hesitate about 
using in Parliament. I do not say that Certain great prisjttdioei 
are not yet prevalent in England, that are exploded ^ith Us; 
but my remark applies to some of the old and cherished 
theories of government, which have been kept alive as theories 
in England, long after they have ceased to be recognised in 
practice, and some of which, indeed, like that of the doctrine 
of d balance between different powers in the state, never had 
any other than a theoretical existence, at aH The absurd 
doctrine just mentioned has many devout believers, at this 
moment, in America, when a moment's exatniiiation must 
show its fallacy. The democracy of a country, in the nature 
of things, will possess its physical force. Now give to the 
jdiysieal force of a community an equal political power, and 
the moment it finds itself gravely interested in iuppoKing or 
defeatiDg any measure, it will fall back on its strength, set the 
other estates at defiance, and blow your boasted balance of 
power to the winds! There never has been an active de- 
mocratical £eature in the government of England; nor have 
the commons, since they have enjoyed anything Uke independ- 
ence^ been aught but an auxiliary to the aristocracy, in a 
modified form. While the king was strong, the two bodies^ 
anited to put him down, and, as he got to be weak, they 
gradually became identified, to reap the advantages. What 
i» to come remains to be seen. 
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The Equinox.— Storm on the Lake.— Chase of a little Boat.*»Chateaa or 
Blonay. — ^Drive to Lausanne.— Mont Benon.— Trip to Geneva in the 
Winkelried.— Improvements in Greneva.-^Russian Travellers.— M. Pozzo 
di Borgo.— Table d'htfte.— -Extravagant Affirmations of a Frenchman. — 
.Conversation with a Scotchman. — American Duels. — ^Visit at a Swiss 
Country-house.— English Customs affected in America.— Social Inter- 
course in the United States. — Difference between a European and an 
American Foot and Hand.— 'Violent Gale.-*Sheltered position of V^ey. 
— Promenade.— Picturesque View. — ^The great Square. — Invitation. — 
Mountain Excursion. — An American Lieutenant.— Anecdote.— Extensive 
Prospect — Chateau of Glayrole. 

Dear , 



We have had a touch of the equinox, and the Leman has 
been in a foam, but its miniature anger, though terrible 
enough at times, to those who are embarked on its waters, 
can never riseto the dignity of a surf and a rolling sea. The 
rain .kept me housed, and old John and I seized the occasion 

to convert a block of pine into a Leman bark, for P • 

The next day proving fair, our vessel, fitted with two.latine 
sails, and carrying a weather helm, was committed to the 
waves, and away she went, on a wind, toward the opposite 

shore. P , of course, was delighted, and clapped his 

hands, until, perceiving that it was getting off the land, he 
compelled us to enter the boat and give chase. A chase it 
was, truly ; for the little thing went skipping from wave, to 
wave, in such a business-like manner, that I once thought it 
would go all the way to Savoy. Luckily a flaw caused it to 
tack, when it soon became our prize. We were a long 
distance off when the boat was overtaken, and I thought the 
views behind the town finer,.at that position, than when nearer 
in. I was particularly struck with the appearance of the little 
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chateau of Blonay, which is still the residence of a family of 
the same name, that has been seated, for more than seven 
centuries, on the same rocky terrace. 1 was delighted to hear 
that its present owner is a liberal, as every ancient gentleman 
should be. Such a man ought to be cautious how he tarnishes 
his lineage with unjust or ungenerous sentiments. 

The equinoctial blow returned the next day, and the lake 
became really fine, in a new point of view; for, aided by 
the mountains, it succeeded in getting up a very respectable 
appearance of fury. The sail-boats vanished, and even the 
steamers went through it with a good deal of strutting and 
reluctance. 

As soon as the weather became better, we went to Lau- 
sanne, preferring the road, with a view to see the country. 
It is not easy to fancy anything prettier than this drive, which 
ran, nearly the whole distance, along the foot of hilb, that 
would be mountains anywhere else, and quite near the water. 
The day was beautiful, and we had the lake, with its varying 
scenery and movement, the whole time in sight ; while the 
road, an excellent solid wheel-track, wound between the 
walls of vineyards, and was so narrow as scarcely to admit 
the passage of two carriages at a time. At a short distance 
from Lausanne, we left the margin of the lake, and ascended 
to the level of the town, through a wooded and beautifully 
ornamented country. 

We found our friends established in one of the number- 
less villas that dot the broken land around the place, with 
their windows commanding most of that glorious view that I 
have already described to you. Mont Benon, a beautiful pro- 
menade, was close at hand, and, in the near view, the eye 
ranged over fields, verdant and smooth lawns, irregular in 
their surfaces, and broken by woods and country-houses. A 
long attenuated reach of the lake stretched away towards 
Geneva, while the upper end terminated in its' noble moun- 
tains, and the mysterious, glen- like gorge of Valais. We re- 

16 
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tunied from this ezcmion ID the eveaing, ifaBghted iirithdie 
exterior ofLansaniie, and more and More eonvineed that, dl 
tbiags coBSideredy the shoret oftjiis hke naite greater bean* 
tka, with better advaati^ea at a resideBce, thaa aay ether 
part of Switzerlaad. 

After remaining al Verey a day or two k>nger, I went to 
Geneva, intheWinkehied, whiAhadgotaneweonMnander; 
one as nnaffected as his {wedeeessor had been fantaMical. 
Our prog r ess was slow, and, ahhongh we reaiAed the port 
early ettovi^ to prevent bmng loded out, with the eaceplimi 
of a passage across Lake Geoi^, in which the motion ii ei md 
expressly intended for the lovers of the picturesque, I think 
this the most deliberate run, or rather walkj I ever made by 
steam. 

I found G«aeva much dianged, for the better, in the hist 
four years. Most of the hideous sheds had been pnUed down 
from the fronts of the houses, and a stoiM pier is bu3dmg, 
that puts the mighty port of New York, with her oommerdsd 
energies^ to shame. In other respects, i saw no material 
alterations in the place. The town was crowded, more of 
the travellers being French, and fewer English, than comoHtt. 
As for the Russians, they appear to have vanished from the 
earth, to my- r^ret; for in addition to being amoi^ the most 
polished people one meets, (I speak of those who travel), your 
Russian uniformly treats the American kindty. I have met 
with more personal civihties, conveyed in a delicate manner, 
from these people, and especially from the diplomatic agents 
of Russia, than from any others in Europe, and, on the whole, 
I have cause, personally, to contain of none ; or, in odier 
words, I do not think that personal feeling warps my jndg- 
ment, in this matter. M. PozaK> di Borgo, when he gave 
large entertainments, sent a number of tidceto to Mr. Brown 
to be distributed among his countrymen, and I have heard 
this gentteman say, no other foreign minister paid Urn ^ 
uttention. All this nuiy be the result of priiey, but it ii| 
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something to obtaia eiyil treatment in this world, on any terms. 
Yon must be here, to understand how eompletely we are 
overlooked. 

Late as we were, we were in time for dinner, which I took 
at a tabk d^hdte that was well crowded with French. I 
passed as an En^isbman, as k matter of conirse, and had 
reason to be much amused with some of the eonversation. 
One young Frenchman very coolly affirmed that two mcfmbers 
had lately fought with pistols in the hall of Congress, during 
the session, and his inteliigence was received with many very 
proper exclamations of horror. The young man refiwred to 
the rencontre which took place on the terrace of the €api(ol, 
in which the party assailed was a member of Congress $ but 
I have no doubt he believed all he said, for such is the desire 
to blacken the American name just now, that every unfavour- 
able incident is seized upon and exaggerated, without shame 
Of remorse. I had a strong desire to tell this young man that 
the affair to which he alluded, did not differ essentially from 
that of M. Cal^mard de Lafayette,^ with the exception that 
no one was slain at Washington ; but I thought it wiser to 
pte^e my incognito. 

The next day our French party was replaced by another, 
and the master of the house promoted me to the upper end of 
his table, as an old boarder. Here I found myself, once more, 
in company with an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotch- 
man. The two former sat opposite to me, and the last at my 
side. The eivilities of the table passed between us, ei^peeially 
between the Scotchman and myself, with whom I fell into 
discourse. After a little' while, my neighbour, a sensible 
shrewd fellow enough, by the way of iUustraling his opinion, 

and to get the better of me, cited some English practice, in 

» 

* This unfortunate gentleman was no relation of the family of Lafayette, 
his proper appellaU#a being that of M . Cal^mavd. FayatUy so £ur aft I oan 
discover, is an old French word, or perhaps a proyiacial word, that aigni* 
fies a sort of M$e^ aod has been f^e(][uently used as a territorial appeUatioQ| 
like dfe h Haie, 

Id* 
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coDDexiOQ with '' you in England." I told him I was no Eng- 
lishman. *'No Englishman! you are not a Scotchman?" 
"Certainly not." "Still less an Irishman!" "No." My 
companion now looked at me as hard as a well*bred man 
might, and said earnestly, "Where did you learn to speak 
English so well?" "At home, as you did — I am an Ameri- 
can." "Umph!"anda silence of. a minute; followed by 
abruptly putting the question of — "What is the reason that 
your duels in America are so bloody? — I allude particularly 
to some fought in the Mediterranean by your naval officers. 
We get along, with less vindicative fighting." As this was 
rather a shaipand sudden shot, I thought it best to fire back, 
and I told him, "that as to the Mediterranean, our officers 
were of opinion they were ill-treated, till they began to shoot 
those who inflicted the injuries; since which time air had 
gone on more smoothly. According to their experience, 
their own mode of fighting was much the most efficacious, 
in that instance at least." 

As he bore this good-naturedly, thinking perhaps his abrupt 
question merited a saucy answer, we soon became good 
friends. He made a remark or two, in better taste than the 
last, on the facts of America, and I assured him he was in 
error, showing him wherein his error lay. He then asked 
me why some of our own people did not correct the false im- 
pressions of Elurope, on the subject of America, for the Euro- 
pean could only judge by the information laid before him. 
He then mentioned two or three American writers, who he 
thought wonld do the world a service by giving it a book or 
two, on the subject. I told him that if they wrote honestly 
and frankly, Eyrope would not read their books, for preju- 
dice was not easily overcome, and no favourable account of 
us would-be acceptable. It would not be enough for us to 
confess our real faults, biit we should be required to confess 
the precise faults that, according to the notions of this quarter 
of the world, we are morally, logically, and politically bound 
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to possess. This he would not admit, for what man is ever, 
willing to confess that his own opinions are prejudiced? 

I mention this little incident, because its spirit, in my de- 
liberate judgment, forms the rule^ in the case of the feeling 
of all British subjects, and I am sorry to say the subjects 
of most other European countries; and the mawkish sentiment 
and honeyed words that sometimes appear in toasts, tavern 
dinners, and public speeches, the exception. I may be wrong, 
as well as another, but this, I repeat for the twentieth time, is 
the result of my own observations; you know under what op- 
portunities these observations have been made, and how far 
they are likely to be influenced by personal considerations. 

In the evening I accompanied a gentleman, whose acquain- 
tande I had made at Home, to the country-house of a family 
that I had also had the pleasure of meeting during their win- 
ter's residence in that town. We passed out by the gate of 
Savoy, and walked a mile or two, among country-houses and 
pleasant alleys of trees, to a dwelling not unlike one of our 
own, on the Island of Manhattan, though furnished with more 
taste and comfort than it is usual to meet in America. M. and 

Mad. N were engaged to pass the evening at the house 

of a connexion near by, and they frankly proposed that we 
should be of the party. Of course we assented, leaving them 
to be the judges of what was proper. 

At this second dwelling, a stone's throw from the other j we 
found a small party of sensible and well-bred people, who 
recmved me as a stranger, with marked politeness, but with 
great simplicity. I was struck with the repast, which was 
exactly like what a country tea is, or perhaps I ought to say, 
used to be, in respectable families, at home, who have not,, or 
had not, much of the habits of the world. We all sat round 
a large table, and, among other good things that were served, 
was an excellent fruit tart ! I could almost fancy myself in 
New England, where I remember a judge of a supreme court 
once gave me custards^ at a similar entertainment. The fa- 
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aiijr we bad gMie tosee, were perfaapea little too riapat lor 
such a set-oat, for I bad seen tbem in Rome witb mi-hrdi 
and moHtignori^ at tbeir six o'elock ditmers ; but tbe quiet 
good sense with which everybody dropped ialo their owa 
distinctive habits at home, caused me to make a eomparisoa 
between them and oursdves, mndi to tbe disadvantage of tbe 
latter. I do not mean that usages ought not to change, but 
that usages should be consistent with themselves, and based 
on their general fitness and convenience for the society for 
which they are intended. This is f^ooA sense, which is com* 
monly not only good-breeding, but higb-breeding. 

The Genevois are French in their language, in their lite* 
rature, and consequently in many of their notions. SliU they 
have independence enough to have hours, habits, and rules of 
intercourse that they find suited to their owa particular cen- 
dition« The fashions of Paris, beyond the point of reason, 
would scarcely influence them ; and the answer would prdba* 
Uy be, were a discrepancy between the customs pointed out, 
' ^^ that the usage may suit Paris, but it does not suit Geneva.'^ 
How is it with us ? Our women read in novels and maga- 
zines, that are usually written by those who have no aoeess 
to the society (hey write about, and which they oftener e^ri* 
cature than describe, that people of quality in England go faUe 
to parties ; and they go late to parties, too, to be like English 
people of quality. Let me make a short cou^parison, by way 
of illustration. The English woman of quality, in fo^tii, rises 
at an hour between nine and twelve. She is dressed by h/w 
maid, and if there are children^ they are broii^t to her by a 
child's maid : nourishing them herefelf is almost out of the 
question. Her breakfast is eaten between eleven and pne. 
At three or four she may lunch. At four she drives out ; at 
half-past seven she dines. At ten she begins to think of the 
evening's amusement, and is ready for it| whatever it may be« 
unless it should bai^>en to be the opera, or the theatre, (the 
latter being almost proscribed as vulgar), when she neces^ 
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sarily forces herself to hours a little earlier. She r^ums 
home, between one and four, is undressed by her maid, and 
sleeps until ten or even (me, according to circumstances. These 
are late hours, certiunly^ and in some respects unwise ; but 
they have Uieir pe^liar advantages, and, at all events, they 
are amsisieiiii with thenuelves. 

In New York, the house is open for morning visits at twelve, 
and with a large straggling town, bad attendance at the door, 
and a total want of convenience in public vehicles, unless one 
tmveli in a stage-coach, yclept an onlnibus, it is closed at 
three, for dinner. Sending a card would be little short of 
social treason. We are too country-bred for such an imper- 
tinence. After dinner, there is an interval of three hours, 
when tea is served, and the mistress of the house is at a loss 
for employment until ten, when she goes into the world, in 
order to visit at the hour she has heard, or read, that fiuhion 
prescribes such visits ought to be made, in other countries, 
England in particular. Here she remains until one or two, 
returns home, undresses herself, passes a sleepless morning, 
perhaps, on account of a cross child, and rises at seven to 
make her husband's coffee at eight I 

There is no exaggeration in this, for such is the dependence 
and imitMion of a country that has not sufiBcient tone to think 
and acit for itself, in still graver matters, that the case might 
even be made stronger, with great truth. — The men are no 
wiser. When invited^ they dine at six ; and at home, as a 
rule, they dine between three and four. A man who is much 
in society, dines out at least half his time, and consequently 
he is eating one day at four and the next at six, all winter I 

The obj^Qt of this digression is to tell you that, .so fares my 
observation goes, we are the only people who do not think 
and act for ourselves, in these matters. French millinery 
may pass current throughout Christendom, for meremodes*of 
dress are habits scarce worth resisting; but in Germany, Bd* 
gium, Italy, Switzerland, or wherever we have resided, I 
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have uDiformly found that, in all essentials, the people have 
hours and usages of their own, founded on their own govern- 
ing peculiarities of condition. In America, there is a constant 
strug^e between the force of things and imitation, and the 
former often proving the strongest, it frequently renders the 
latter lame, and, of course, ungraceful. In consequence of this 
fact, social intercourse with us is attended with greater per- 
sonal sacrifices, and returns less satisfaction, than in most other 
countries. There are other causes, beyond a doubt, to assist 
in producing such a result ; more especially in a town like 
New York, that doubles its population in less than twenty 
years ; but the want of independence, and' the weakness of 
not adapting our usages to our peculiar condition, ought to be 
ranked among the first. In some cases, necessity compels us 
to be Americans, but whenever there is a tolerable chance, we 
endeavour to become >* second chop English.^' 

In a fit of gallantry, I entered a jeweller's shop, next day, 
and bought a dozen or fifteen ringd, with a view to distribute 
them, on my return, amongmy young countrywomen atVevey, 
of whom there were now not less than eight or ten, three fa- 
milies having met at that place. It may serve to make the 
ladies of your family smile, when I add, that, though I was 
aware of the difference between a European and an American 
foot and hand,^ every one of my rings, but three, had to be 
cut, in order to be worn I It will show you how little one 
part of mankind know the other, if I add, that I have often 
met with allusions in this quarter of the world to the females 
of America, in which the writers have evidently supposed them 
to be coarse and mascuUne ! The country is deemed vulgar, 
and by a very obvious association, it has been assumed that 
the women of such a country must have the same physical 
peculiarities as the coarse and vulgar here. How false this 
nation is, let^he rings of Geneva testify ; for when I presented 
my offerings, I was almost laughed out of countenance. 

* The southern parts of Europe form an exception. 
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A wind called the bise had been blowing for the last twenty- 
four hours, and when we left Yevey the gale was so strong, 
that the steamrboat had great difficulty in getting ahead. This 
is a north wind, and it forces the water, at times, into the 
narrow pass at the head of the lake, in a way to cause a rise 
of some two or three feet. We had taken a. large empty bark 
in tow, but by the time we reached Nyon, where the lake 
widens suddenly, the boat pitched and struggled so hard, as 
to render it advisable to cast off the tow, after which we 
did much better. The poor fellow, as he fell off broadside to 
the sea, which made a fair breach over him, and set a shred 
of sail, reminded me of a man who had been fancying himself 
in luck, by tugging at the heels of a prosperous friend, but 
who is unexpectedly cut adrift, when he is found trouble- 
some. I did not understand his philosophy, for, instead of 
hauling in for the nearest anchorage, he kept away before it, 
and ran down for Geneva, as straight as a bee that is hum- 
ming towards its hive. 

The lake gradually grew more tranquil as we proceeded 
north, and from Lausanne to Yevey .we actually had smooth 
water. I saw vessels becalmed, or with baffling winds, un- 
der this shore, while the bise was blowing stiff, a few leagues 
farther down the lake. When I got home I was surprised to 
hear that the family had been boating the previous evening, 
and that there had scarcely been any wind during the day. 
This difference was owing to the sheltered position of Yevey, 
of which the fact may serve to give you a better notion than 
a more laboured description. 

The following morning was market-day, and L walked 
upon the promenade early, to witness the arrival of the boats. 
There was not a breath of wind, even to leeward, for the bise 
had. blown itself out of breath. The bay of Naples, in a calm, 
scarcely presents a more picturesque view, than the head of 
the lake did, on this occasion. I counted more than fifty boats 
in sight ; all steering towards Yevey, stealing along the water. 
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Mine crossing from Sai^y, in coarerging lines, some ooming 
down, and others up the sheet, from different points on the 
Swiss side. The great square was soon crowded, and I 
walked among the peasants to observe their costumes and 
listen to their language. Neither, however, was remarkable, 
all speaking French, and, at need, all 1 believe using a pa- 
tois^ which does not vary essentially from that of Vaud. 
There was a good deal of fruit, some of which was pretty 
good, though it did not appear in the abundance we had been 
taught to expect. The grapes were coming in, and ^ey pror 
mised to be fine. Though it is still early for Aem, we have 
them served at breakCtat, regularly, for they are said to be 
particulariy healthful when eaten with tl^ morning dew on 
them. We try to believe ourselves the better for a regimen 
that is too agreeable to be lightly dropped. Among other 
things in the maricet, I observed the inner husks of Indiaik 
com, that had heen dried in a kiln or oven, rubbed, and 
which were now offered for sale as the stuffing of beds. It 
struck me thai this was a great improvement on straw. 

I had recmved it visit the day before from a principal io* 
habitant of Y^vey, with an invitation to breakfast, at his eoiin^ 
try-bouse, on the heights. This gratuitous civility was not 
to be declined, though it was our desire to be quiet, as we 
ccmsidered the reiiidenee at Yevey, a sort of mUagiaiura^ af- 
ter Paris. Accordingly, I got into a char^ and climbed the 
mountain for a mile and a half, through beautiful pastures asd 
orchards, by narrow winding lanes, that, towards the end, got 
to be of a very primitive character. Without this little ex«- 
cursloii, I should have formed no just idea of the variety in 
the environs id the place, and should have lost a good deal of 
Uietr beauty. I have toU you that this acclivity rises behind 
the town, for a distance exceeding a mile, but I am now per- 
suaded it wohU have been nearer the truth had I said a 
league, The majesty of Swiss nature eonstautly deceives the 
eye, and it requires great care and mudi expenence to pre- 
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▼ent falliiig into theie miiUkes. The house I sought, stood 
on a little natural terrace, a speck on the broad breast of the 
mountain, or what would be called a mountain, were it not 
for the granite piles in its neighbourhood, and was beautifully 
surrounded by woods, pastures, and orchards. We were 
above the vine. 

A small party, i^iefly females, of good manners and great 
good sense, were assembled, and oiir entertainment was very 
much what it ought to be, simple, good, and without fuss. 
After I had been formally presented to the rest of the com- 
pany, a young man approached, and was introduced as a 
countryman. It was a lieutenant of the navy, who had found 
his way up from the Mediterranean squadron to this spot.' It 
is so unusual to meet Americans under such circumstances, 
that his presence was an agreeable surprise. Our people 
abound in the taverns and public conveyances, but it is quite 
rare that they are met in European society at all. 

One of the guests to-day recounted an anecdote of Gam* 
bacer^s, which was in keeping with a good banquet. He and 
the arch-ehancelier were returning from ^ breakfast in the 
country, together, when he made a remark on the unusual 
silence of his companion. The answer was, " Je digireJ*^ 

We walked through the grounds, which were prettily dis- 
posed, and had several good look-outs. From one of the 
latter we got a commanding view of all the adjacent district. 
This acclivity is neither a cSte^ ^s the French call them, nor 
a hill-side, nor yet a mountain, but a region. Its breadth is 
sufficiently great to contain hamlets, as you already know, 
and, seen from this point, the town of Vevey came into the 
view, as a mere particle. The head of the lake lay deep in 
the distance, and it was only when the eye rose to the pin- 
nacles of rock, hoary with glaciers above, that one could at all 
conceive he was not already perched on a magnificent Alp. 
The different guests pointed out their several residences. 
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^hich ^ere visible at the distance of miles, perhaps, all 
seated on the same verdant acclivity. 

I descended on foot, the road being too precipitous in places 
to render even a char pleasant. On rejoining the domestic 
circle, we took, boat and pulled towards the little chateau- 
looking dwelling, on a narrow verdant peninsula, which, as 
you may remember, had first caught my eye on approaching 
Yevey, as the very spot that a hunter of the picturesque 
would like .for a temporary residence. The distance was about 
a mile, and, the condition of the house excepted, a nearer 
view confirmed all our first impressions. It had been a small 
chateau, and was called Giayrole. It stands near the hamlet 
of St. Saphorin, which, both Francois and Jean maintain, 
produces the best wines of Yaud, and, though now reduced to 
the condition of a dilapidated farmhouse, has still some re- 
mains of its ancient state. There is a ceiling, in the Ritter 
Saal, that can almost vie with that of the castle of Habsburg, 
though it is less smoked. The road, more resembling the 
wheel-track of a lawn than a highway, runs quite near the 
house on one side, while the blue and limpid lake washes the 
foot of the little promontory. 
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western Germany, Italy, Savoy, Spain, and even England, 
tbat I was of opinion Europe would have been glad enough 
to take things quietly. At all events, a war would only have 
made the matter worse for the allied monarchs. The other 
stared at me in amazement, muttered an audible dissent, and, 
I make no doubt, set me down as a most disloyal subject ; for, 
while extending her empire, and spreading her commercial 
system, (her Free Trade d VAnglaiae!) over every nook 
and comer of the earth where she can get footing, nothing 
sounds more treasonable to the ears of a loyal Englidunan 
than to give the French possession of Antwerp, or the Rtis- 
sians possession of Constantinople. So inveterate become 
his national feelings on such subjects, that I am persuaded a 
portion of his antipathy to the Americans arises from a dic^ust 
at hearing notions that have been, as it were, bred in and in, 
through his own moral system, contemned in a language that 
he deems his o^n peculiar jH'operty. Men, \n such circum- 
stances, are rarely very philosophical or very just. 

We were ofiF in a char with the dawn. Of course you 
will understand that we entered the Valais by its famous 
bridge, and passed St. Maurice, and the water-fall A la TV 
niersf for you havei^ready travelled along this road with me. 
I saw no reason to change my opinion of the Valais, which 
looked as chill and repulsive now as it did in 1888, though we 
were so early on the road as to escape the horrible sight of 
the basking cretiusj most of whom were still housed. Nor 
ean I tell you how far these people have been elevated in the 
scale of men by an increasing desire for riches. 

At Martigny we breakfasted, while the innkeeper sent for 
a guide. The canton has put these men under a rigid police, 
the prices being regulated by law, and the certificate of the 
traveler becoming important to them. This your advocate 
of the absurdity called Free Trade will look upon as tyranny, 
it being more for the interest of human intercourse that the 
tmydter who arrive* io a strange country sboiiM be ebedted 
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by a hackney-ooaehman, or the driver pf a cart, or stand 
higgling an hour in the streets, than to violate an abstraction 
that can do no one any good I If traveling will not take the 
minor points of free tradeism out of a man, I hold him to be 
incorrigible. But snch is humanity ! There cannot be even 
a general truth, that our infirmities do not lead us to push it 
into falsehood, in particular practice. Men are no more fitted 
to live under a system that should carry out the extreme 
doctrines of this theory, than they are fitted to live without 
law; and the legislator who should attempt the thing in prac- 
tice, would soon find himself in the condition of Don Quixote, 
after he had liberated the galley-slaves from their fetters : — 
in other words, he would be cheated the first moment cir- 
cumstances compelled him to make a hard bai^in with a 
Stranger. Were the canton of Valais to say^ you shall be a 
guide, and sudi shall be your pay, the imputation of tyranny 
might lie; by saying, you may be a guide, and such TMtst be 
your pay, it merely legislates for an interest that calls for par- 
ticular protection in a particular way, to prevent abuses^ 

Our guide appeared with two mules harnessed to a char 
A banc J and we proceeded. The fragment of a village which 
the travdler passes for Martigny, on his* way to Italy, is 
not the true hamlet of that name, but a small collection of 
houses that has sprui^ up ance the construction of the Sim- 
plon road. The real place is a mile distant, and of a much ^ 
more rural^and Swisa character. I>riving through this ham- 
let, we took our way along the winding bank of a teirrent 
called the Drance, the direction, at first, being south. The 
road was not bad, but the valley had dwindled to a goi^e, 
and, though broken and wild, was not sufficiently so to be 
grand. After travelling a few miles, we reached a p<mt 
where our own route diverged from the course of theDranee^ 
wbi<^ came in from the east, while we journeyed south. 
This Drance is the stream that produced the terrible inimdft* 
tioii « few years since. The calamity was prodoeed ky an 
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accumulation of ice higher in the goi^es, which formed a tem- 
porary lake. The canton made noble efforts to avert the 
evil, and men were employed as miners, to cut a passage for 
the water, through the ice, but their labour proved useless, 
although they had made a channel, and the danger was 
greatly lessened. Before half the water had escaped, how- 
ever, the ice gave way, and let the remainder of the lake 
down in a flood. ,The descent was terrific, sweeping before 
it every thing that came in its way, and although so distant, 
and- there was so much space, the village of Martigny was 
deluged, and several of its people lost their lives. The water 
rose to the height of several feet on the plain of the great 
valley, before it could disgorge itself into the Rhone. 

The ascents now became more severe, though we occa- 
sionally made as sharp descents. The road l^y through a 
broken valley, the mountains retiring from each other a little, 
and the wheel-track was very mtich like those we saw in our 
own hilly country, some thirty years since, though less ob- 
structed by mud. At one oVlock we reached Liddes, a crowd- 
ed, rude, and dirty hamlet, where we made a frugal repast. 
Here we were compelled to quit the char, and to saddle the 
mules. The guide also engaged another man to accompany 
us with a horse, that carried provender for himself, and for 
the two animals we had brought with us. We then mounted, 
«id proceeded. 

On quitting Liddes, the road, or rather path, -for it had 
dwindled to that, led through a valley that had some low 
meadows ; after which the ascents became more decided, 
though the course had always been upward. The vegetation 
gradually grew less and less, the tree diminishing to the bush, 
and finally disappearing altogether, while the grasses became 
coarse and wiry, or were entirely superseded by moss. We 
went through a hamlet or two, composed of stones stained 
apparently with iron ore, and, as the huts were covered with 
the same material, instead of lending the landscape a more 
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humanized air, they rather added to its appearance of sterile 
dreariness. There were a few tolerably good bits of savage 
mountain scenes, especially in a wooded glen or two by the 
wayside; but, on the whole, I thought this the least striking 
of the Swiss mountains I had ascended. 

We entered a sort of mountain basin, that was bounded on 
one side by the glacier of Mont Y^lan; that which so beauti- 
fully bounds the view up the Yalais, as seen from Yev^. I 
was disapipointed in finding an object which, in the distigmce, 
was so white and shining, much disfigured and tarnished by 
fragments of broken rock. Still the summit shone, in cold and 
spotless lustre. There was herbage for a {ew goats here, find 
some one had commenced the walls of a rude building that 
was intended for an inn. No one was at work near it, a hut 
of stone, for the shelter of the goatherds, being all that looked 
like a finished human habitation. 

Winding our way across and out of this valley, we came to 
a turn in the rocks, and beheld two more stone cabins, low and 
covered, so as to resemble what in America are called root- 
houses. They stood a little from the path, on the naked rock. 
Crossing to them, we dismounted and looked into the first. 
It was empty, had a little straw^ and was intended for a re- 
fuge, in the event of storms. Thrusting my head into the 
other, aAer the eye had got a little accustomed to the light, I 
saw a grinning corpse seated against the remotest side. The 
body looked like a mummy, but the clothes were still on it, 
and various shreds of garments lay about the place. The 
remains of other bodies, that had gradually shrunk into shape- 
less masses, were also dimly visible. Human bones, too, 
were scattered around. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
this was one of the dead-houses, or places in which the bodies 
of those who perish on the mountain are deposited, to waste 
away, or to be claimed, as others may or^may not feel an in- 
teresf in their remains. Interment could only be effected by 
penetrating the rock, for there was no longer any soil, and 
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such is the purity of the atmosphere that putreseenee never 
occurs. 

I asked the guide if he knew anything of the man, whose 
body stiil retained some of the semblance of humanity. He 
told me he remembered him wellj having been at the convent 
in his company. It was. a poor mason, who had crossed the 
Co/, from Piemont, in quest of work f failing of whidi, he had 
left Liddes^ near nightfall, in order to enjoy the unremitting 
hospitality of the monks on his return, about a fortnight later. 
His body was found on the bare rock, quite near the refuge, 
on the following day. The poor fellow had probaUy pe- 
rished in the dark, within a few yards of shelter, without 
knowing it. Hunger and cold, aided, perhaps, by that refuge 
of the miserable, brandy, had destroyed him. He had been 
dead now two years, and yet his remains preserved a hideoue 
resemblance to the living man. 

Turning away from this melancholy spectacle, I looked 
about me with renewed interest. The sun had set, and 
evening was casting its shadows over the valley below, whicb 
might still be seen through the gorges of our path. The air 
above, and the brown peaks that rose around us like gloomy 
giants, were still visible in a mellow sadde^d light, and I 
thought I had never witnessed a more poetical, or a more 
vivid picture of the approach of night* FoBowing the direo^ 
tion of the upward path, a track that was visiUe only hy the 
broken fragments of rook, and which now ascafeded soddesiyy 
an opening was seen between two dark granite piles> tlnroi^ 
which the sky beyond still shone, lustrous and pearly* This 
opening appeared to be but a span. It was the oo2, or tlut 
summit of the path, and gazing at it, in that pure atmosphere, 
1 supposed it might be halt a mile beyond and above tisu The 
guide shook his bead at this ccmjecture, and toM me it ^mt f^ 
a weary league ! 

At this intelligettce we hurried to bestride emr mileer wUdi 
by tbb time were lagged, and as melanchdy asthe aM«ilam« 
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Wbeii we left the refuge there were no traces of the san on 
aay of the peaks or gtaciers. A more sombre ascent cannot 
be imagined. Vegetation bad absolutely disappeared, and 
in its place lay scattered the fragments of the ferruginous 
looking rocks. The hue of every object was gloomy as deso* 
hdon could make it, Mid the increasing obscurity served to 
deepen the intense interest we felt. Aldiough constantly and 
indastrionsiy ascending towards the light, it receded faster 
than we eoukl climb. After half an hour of toil, it finally de- 
serted us to the night. At this moment the guide pointed to 
a mass that I had thought a fragment of the living rock, and 
said it was the roctf a building. It sliU appeared so near, that 
I fancied we had airived; but minute after minute went by, 
and this too was gradually swallowed up in the gk>om. At the 
end of another quarter of an hour, we came to a place where 
the path, always steep since quitting the refuge, actualiybegan 
to ascend by a flight of broad steps formed in the living rock, 
Hke that already mentioned on the Righi, though less precipi- 
totss. My -weary mule seemed at times, to foe tottering beneath 
my weight, or hanging in suspense, undecided, whether or not 
to yield to the downward pressure. It was quite dark, and I 
thought it best to trust to his instinct and his recoUe^ions. 
This unpleasant struggle between animal force and the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, in which the part I played was merely to 
contribute to die latter, lasted nearly a quarter of an hour 
longer, when the mules appeared to be suddenly relieved. 
They moved more briskly for a minute, and then stopped be- 
fore a pile of rock, that a second look in the dark enabled us 
to see was made^of stone, thrown into the form of a lai^e rude 
edifice. This was the celd>rated convent of the Great St. 
Bernardf 

I bethought me of the Romans, of the utorav^nl et tht 
middle ages, of the charity of a thousand years, and of Na- 
poleon, as throwing a leg over the crupper, my foot first 
toiiohed ^he rack. Our approach 1ml iieea beard, for ncMes 
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ascend far through such a medium, aad we were met at the 
door by a monk in a black gown, a queer Asiatic-looking cap, 
and a movement that was as laical as that of a gar fan de 
cafe. He hastily enquired if there were any ladies, and I 
thought he appeared disappointed when we told him no. 
He showed us very civilly, however, into a room, that was 
"farmed by a stove, and which already contained two travel- 
lers, who had the air of decent tradesmen who were crossing 
the mountain on business. A table was set for supper, and a 
lamp or two threw a dim light around. 

The little communit3r soon assembled, the prior excepted, 
and the supper was served. I had brought a letter for the 
clavier^ a sort of caterer, who is accustomed to wander 
through the vallies in quest of contributions ; and thb appeared 
to be a good time for presenting it, as our reception had an 
awkward coldness that was unpleasant. The letter was read, 
but it made no apparent difference in the warmth of our 
treatment then or afterwards. I presume the writer had un- 
wittingly thrown the chill, which the American name ahuost 
invariably carries with it, over our reception. 

By this time seven of the Augustines were in the room ; 
four of whom were canons, and three novices. The entire 
community is composed of about thirty, who are professed, 
with a suitable number who are in their noviciate ; but only 
eight in all are habitually kept on the mountain, the rest re- 
siding in a convent in the bourg^ as the real village of Mar- 
tigny is called. It is said that the keen air of the col affects 
the lungs after a time, and that few can resist its influence for 
a long continued period. You will remember that this build- 
ing is the most elevated permanent abode in Europe, if not 
in the Old World, standing at a height of about 8,000 Eng- 
lish feel above the sea. 

As soon as the supper was served, the superior or prior en- 
tered. He had a better air than most of his brethren, and 
was distinguished by a gold chain and cross. The others sa- 
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luted him by removing their caps; and proceeding to the 
head of the table, he immediately commenced the usual of- 
fices in Latin, the responses being audibly made by the monks 
and novices. We were then invited to take our places at table, 
the seats of honour being civilly left for the strangers. The 
meal was fnigal, without tea or coffee, and the wine none of 
the best. But one ought to be too grateful for getting any- 
thing in such a place, to be too fastidious. 

During supper there was a free general conversation, and 
we were asked for news, the movements in La Vendee being 
evidently a subject of great interest with them. Our French 
fellow-traveller on the lake of Brientz had been warm in his 
eulogiums on this community, and, coupling his conversation 
with the present question, the suspicion that they were con- 
nected by a tie of common feeling flashed upon me. A few 
remarks soon confirmed this conjecture, and I found, as in* 
deed was natural for men in theii' situation, that these reli- 
gious republicans^ took a strong interest in the success of the 
Carlists. Men may call themselves what they will, live where 
they may, and assume what disguises artifice or necessity may 
impose, political instincts, like love, or any other strong pas- 
sion, are sure to betray themselves to an experienced obser- 
ver. How many of our own republicans, of the purest water, 
have I seen sighing for ribands and stars — ay, and men too 
who appear before the nation as devoted to the institutions 
and the rights of the mass. The Romish church is certain to 
be found in secret on the side of despotic power, let its preten- 
sions to liberty be what it may, its own form of government 
possessing sympathies with that of political power too strong 
to be effectually concealed. I will not take on myself to say 

* Your common-place logicians argue firom these sentiments that distinc- 
tions are natural, and ought to be maintained. These philosophers forget 
that human laws are intended to restrain the natural propensities, and that 
this argument would be just as applicable to the right of a strong man to 
knock down a weak one, and to take the bread from his mouth, as it is to 
the institution of exclusive political privileges. 
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that the cireuiDstanee of our being Americaiu caused ihe firt- 
temity to manifest for us less warmth than eommon, but I 
will say that our Carlist of the lake of Brieniz eloquently de- 
scribed the warm welcome and earnest bospiiaUty of les bons 
pires, as he called them, in a way that was entirely inappli^ 
cabkt to their manner towards us. In short, the only way we 
could excite any warmth in them, was by blowing the anthra^ 
cite coal, of which we had heard they had discovered a mine 
on the mountain. This was a subject of great interest, for 
you should know that, water excepted^ every necessary of Ufe 
is to be transported, for leagues to this place, up the path we 
oame, on the backs of mules ; and that about 8,000 persons 
cross the mountain annually, all, or nearly all, of whom 
lodge, of necessity, at the convent. The elevation renders 
fires constantly necessary for comfort, to say nothing of cook- 
ing ; and a mine of gold could scat'cely be as valuable to 

such a community, as one of coal. Luckily, C , like a true 

Pennsylvanian, knew something about anthracite, and by 
making a few suggestions, and promising further intelligence, 
he finally succeeded in throwing one or two of the eommu«>^ 
nity into a blaze. 

A little before nine, we were shown into a plain but com« 
fortable room, with two beds loaded with blankets, and were 
left to our slumbers. Before we fell asleep, C — -- and my-* 
self agreed, that, taking the convent altogether, it was a rum 
place, and that it required more imaginatioti than either of 
us possessed, to throw about it the poetry of monastic seolu^ 
iion, and the beautiful and simple hospitality of the patriarchs. 
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Sublime Desolation.— A Morning Walk.-*The Col. — A Lake.— Site of i 
Boman Temple.— Enter Italy.— Dreary Monotony.— -Return to the Con-* 
?ent — Tasteless Character of the Building.-^Its Origin and Purposes. — 
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The next morning W6 arose betioiesi and on tbrufiting my 
head out of a window, I thought, by the keen air, that we had 
been suddenly transferred to Siberia. There is no month 
without frost at this great elevation, and as we had now 
reached the 27th September, the season was essentially be- 
ginning to change. Hurrying our clothes on, and our beards 
off, we went into the air to look about us. 

Monks, convent, and historical recollections were, at first, 
all forgotten, at the sight of the sublime desolation that 
reigned around. The col is a narrow ravine, between lofily 
peaks, which happens to extend entirely across this point of 
the Upper Alps, thus forming a passage several thousand feet 
lower than would otherwise b^ obtained. The convent 
stands within a few yards of the northern verge of the pre-r 
cipice, and precisely at the spot where the lowest cavity is 
formed, the rocks beginning to rise, in its front and in its rear, 
at very short distances from the buildings. A little south of 
it, the mountains recede sufficiently to admit the bed of a 
small, dark, wintry^looking sheet of water, which is oval in 
form, and may cover fifty or sixty acres. This lake nearly 
fills the whole of the level part of the co/, being bounded 
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north by the site of the coavent, east by the mountain, west 
by the path, /or which there is barely room between the 
water and the rising rocks, and south by the same path, 
which is sheltered on its other side by 'a sort of low wall of 
fragments, piled some twenty or thirty feet high. Beyond 
these fragments, or isolated rocks, was evidently a valley of 
large dimensions. 

We walked in the direction of this valley, descending 
gradually from the door of the convent, some thirty feet to 
the level of the lake. This we skirted by the regular path, 
rock smoothed by the hoof of horse and foot of man, until 
we came near the last curve of the oval formation. Here' 
was the site of a temple erected by the Romans in honour of 
Jupiter of the Snows, this passage of the Alps having been 
frequented from the most remote antiquity. We looked at 
the spot with blind reverence, for the remains might pass for 
thoie of a salad-bed of the monks, of which there was one 
enshrined among the rocks hard by, and which was about 
as large, and, I faucy, about as productive, as those that are 
sometimes seen on the quarter-galleries of ships. At this 
point we entered Italy ! 

Passing from the frontier, we still followed the margin of 
the lake, until we reached a spot where its waters trickled, 
by a low passage, southward. The path took the same di- 
rection, pierced the barrier of low rocks, and came out on 
the verge of the southern declivity, which was still more 
precipitous than that on the other side. For a short distance 
the path ran en corniche along the margin of the descent, 
until it reached the remotest point of what might be called 
the eo/, whose southern edge is irregular, and then it plunged, 
by the most practicable descent which could be found, to- 
wards its Italian destination. When at this precise point our 
distance from (he convent may have been half a mile, which, 
of course, is the breadth of the col. We could see more 
ihan half a league down the brown gulf below, but no sign 
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of vegetation was visible. Above, around, beneath, Vher* 
ever the eye rested — the void of the heavens, the distant 
peaks of snow, the lake, the convent and its accessories ex- 
cepted — was dark, frowning rock, of the colour of iron rust. 
As all the buildings, even to the roofs, were composed of this 
material, they produced little to relieve the dreary monotony. 

The view from the col is in admirable keeping with its 
desolation. One is cut off completely from the lower world, 
and, beyond its own immediate scene, nothing is visible but 
the impending arch of heaven, and heaving mountain tops. 
The water did little to change this character of general and 
savage desolation, for it has the chill and wintry air of all the 
little mountain reservoirs that are so common in the Alps. 
If anything, it rather added to the intensity of the feeling to 
which the other parts of the scenery gave rise. 

Returning from our walk, the convent and its long exist- 
ence, the nature of the institution, its present situation, and 
all that poetical feeling could do for both, were permitted to 
resume their influence; but, alas! the monks were common- 
place, their movements and utterance wanted the calm dig- 
nity of age and chastened habits, the building had too much of 
the machinery, smell, and smoke of the kitchen; and, alto- 
gether, we thought that the celebrated convent of St. Bernard 
was more picturesque on paper than in fact. ' Even the build- 
ings were utterly tasteless, resembling a barnish-\ookmg 
manufactory, and would be quite abominable, but for the 
delightfully dreary appearance of their material. 

It is a misfortune that vice so often has the best of it in out- 
ward appearance. Although a little disposed to question the 
particular instance of taste, in substance, I am of the opinion 
of that religionist who was for setting his hymns to popular 
airs, in order ^' that the devil might not monopolize all the 
good music," and, under this impression, I think it a thousand 
pities that a little better keeping between appearances and 
substance did not exist on the Great St. Bernard. 
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The convent is said to have been establiibed by a oertain 
Bernard de Menthon, an Augustine of Aoste, in 962, who wag 
afterwards canonized (ov bis holiness. In that remote age the 
institution must have been eminently usefiilf for posting and 
Macadamized roads across the Alps were not thought of. It 
even does much good now, as nine-tenths who stop here are 
peasants that pay nothing for their entertainment. At par- 
ticular seasons, and on certain occasions, they cross in great 
numbers, my guide assuring me he had slept at the convent 
when there were eight hundred guests; a story, by the way, 
that one of the monks confirmed. Some fair or festival, how- 
ever, led to this e](traordinary migration. Formerly tha 
convent was richi and able to bear the charges of entertaining 
so many guests; but unce the Revolution it has lost most of 
its property, and has but a small fixed income. It is author-*- 
iaed, however, to make periodical quStes in the surrounding 
country, and obtains a good deal in that way. All who ean 
pay, moreover, leave behind them donations of greater or 
less amount, and by that means the charity is still maintained. 

As many perish annually on the mountain, and none are in^ 
terred, another dead-house stands quite near the convent for 
the reception of the bodies. It is open to the air, and con^ 
tained forty or fifty corpses in every stage of decay afuirt from 
putrescency, and was a most revolting spectacle. When the 
Hesh disappears entirely, the bones are cast into a small en- 
closure near by, in which skulls, thigh-bones, and ribs were 
lying in a sort of waits-like confusion. 

Soon after our return from the walk into Italy, a novice 
opened a little door in the puter wall of the convent, and the 
fomous dogs of St. Bernard rushed forth like so many rampant 
tigers, and most famous fellows they certainly were. Their 
play was like that of elephants, and one of them rushing past 
me, so near as to brush my clothes, gave me to unden^nd 
that a blow from him might be serious. There were five of 
them in all,long-legg€d,powerful mastifis, with short hair, long 
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busby taildf aid of a yellowish hue. I have seen very similar 
nuimals iu Aoi«nca« They are trained to keep the paths, can 
carry cordials and nourishmeat around their necks, and fre^ 
queptly find bodies in the snow by the scent. But their instinct 
and services have been greatly exaggerated, the latter prin- 
cipally consisting in showing the traveller the way, by follow-^ 
ing the paths themselves. Were one belated in winter on 
this pass, I can readily conceive that a dog of this force that 
knew hina, and was attached to him, would be invaluahle« 
Some pretend that the ancient stock is lost, and that their 
successors show the want of blood of all usurpers. 

We were now shown into a room where there was a small 
collection of minerals, and of Roman remains found about the 
ruins of the temple. At seven we received a cup of coff#a 
and some bread and butter, after which the prior entered, and 
invited us to look at the chapel, which is of moderate dimen^ 
sioufii, and of plain ornaments. There is a box attached to sk 
column, with tranc pour les pauvres^ and as all the poor in 
this mountain are those who enjoy the hospitality of the con- 
vent, the hint was understood. We dropped a few francs into 
the hole, while the prior was looking earnestly the other way, 
and it then struck us we were at liberty to depart. The body 
of Desaix lies in this chapel, and there is a small tablet in it, 
erected to his memory. 

It would be churlish and unreasonable to complain of the 
fare, in a spot where food is to be bad with so much diffi^ 
culty ; and, on that head, I shall merely say, in order that you 
may understand the fact, that we found Jhe table of St. Ber- 
nard very indiiFerent. As to the deportment of the monks^ 
certainly, so far as we were concerned, it had none of that 
warmth and hospitality that travellers have celebrated; but, 
on the contrary, it struck us both as cold and constrained, 
strongly reminding me, in particular, of the frigidity of the 
ordinary American manner.^ This might be discipline; it might 

«»* The peculiar coldness of our maoners, which are too apt to pass sud- 
denly from the repulsive to the familiar, has often bee» commented on, but 
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be the consequence of habitual and incessant demands on 
their attentions and services; it might beaccidental; oritmight 
be prejudice against the country from which we came, that 
was all the stronger for the present excited state of Europe. 

Our mules were ready, and we left the col immediately 
after breakfast. A ridge in the rock, just before the convent, 
is the dividing Une for the flow of the waters. Here a little 
snow still lay ; and there were patches of snow, also, on the 
northern face of the declivity, the remains of the past winter. 

We chose to walk the first league, which brought us to the 
refuge. The previous day, the guide had given us a great 
deal of gossip; and, among other things, he mentiofned having 
been up to the convent lately, with a family of Americans, 
whom he described as a people of peculiar appearance, and 
peculiar odour. By questioning him a little, we discovered 
that he had been up with a party of coloured people from St. 
Domingo. His head was a perfect Babel as it respected America, 
which was not a hemisphere, but one country, one govern- 
ment, and one people. To this we were accustomed, how- 
ever ; and, finding that we passed for English, we trotted the 
honest fellow a good deal on the subject of his nasal sufferings 
from travelling in such company. On the descent we knew 
that we should encounter the party left at Bex, and our com- 
panion was properly prepared for the interview. Soon after 
quitting the refuge, the meeting took place, to the astonish- 
ment of the guide, who gravely affirmed, after we had parted, 



can only be appreciated by those who have been accustomed to a different. 
Two or three days after the retilirn of the writer firom bis journey in Europe 
(which had lasted nearly eight years), a public dinner was given, in New 
York, to a distinguished naval officer, and he. was invited to attend it, as a 
guest. Here he met a crowd, one half of whom he knew personally. With- 
out a single exception, those of his acquaintances who did speak to him 
(two-thirds did not), addressed him as if they had seen him the wee]^ before, 
and so cold and constrained did every man's manner seem, that he had great 
difficulty in persuading himself there was. not something wrong. He could 
not believe, however, that he was especially invited to be neglected, and he 
tried to revive his old impressions ; but the chill was so thorough, that he 
found it impossible to sit out the.dinner. 
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that there must be two sorts of Americans, as these we had 
just left did not at all resemble those he had conducted to the 
convent. May this little incident prove an entering wedge to 
some new ideas in the Valais, on the subject of the ''twelve 
millions I " 

The population of this canton, more particularly the wo-- 
men, were much more good-looking on the mountain thau in 
the valley. We saw no cretins after leaving Martigny ; and 
sof!t lineaments, and clear complexions, were quite common in 
the other sex. 

You will probably wish to know something of the celebrated 
passage of Napoleon, and of its difficulties. As far as the ascent 
was concerned, the latter has been greatly exaggerated. Ar- 
mies have frequently passed the Great St. Bernard. Aulus 
Coecinnaled his barbarians across in 69 ; the Lombards crossed 
in 547 ; several armies in the time of Charlemagne, or about 
the year 1000; and in the wars of Charles le T^meraire, as 
well as at other periods, armies made use of this pass. Near 
the year 900, a strong body of Turkish corsairs crossed from 
Italy, and seized the pass of St. Maurice. Thus history is full 
of events to suggest the idea of crossing. 

Nor is this all. From the time the French entered Swit- 
zerland in 1796, troops occupied, manoeuvred, and even 
fought on this mountain. The Austrians having succeeded 
in turning the summit, contended an entire day with their 
enemies, who remained masters of the field, or rather rock. 
Ebel estimates the number of the hostile troops who were on 
this pass, between the years 1798 and 1801, 150,000, includ- 
ing the army of Napoleon, which was 30,000 strong. 

These facts of themselves, and I presume they cannot be 
contested, give a totally different colouring, from that which 
is commonly entertained, to the conception of the enterprise 
of the First Consul, so far as the difficulties of the ascent were 
concerned. If the little community can transport stores for 
89OOO souls to the convent, there could be no great difficulty 
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in one, who had lA Fnnee at his dhpoidi in dirowing an 
army acrois the pats. Whra we qnitted Martigny, I began 
to stody the ditficolties of the roote, and though the road as 
far m liddes has probably been improTed a little within thirty 
years, taking its worst parts, I have often trayelled, in my 
boyhood, dori^ the early settlement of onr country, in a 
heavy, high, old-fashioned coach over roads that were qnite 
as bad, and, in some places, over roacb that were actaally 
more dangerous, than any part of this, as far m» Liddes, 
Even a good deal of the road after quitting Liddes is not worm 
than that we formerly travelled, but wheeh are nearly nseless 

for the last league or two. As we rode along this path,G 

asked me in what manner I would transport artillery up saA 
an ascent Without the lea^ reflection I answered,by making 
sledgesof the larches, which is an expedient that I think would 
suggest instantly itself to nineteen men in twenty* I havn 

since understood from the Due de , who was an aide of 

Napoleon, on the occasion of the passage, that it was precisely 
the expedient adopted. Several thousand Swim peasants 
were employed in drawing the logs, thus loaded, up the pre«> 
cipices. I do not think it absolutely impracticable to take up 
guns limbered, but the other plan would be much the easiest, 
as well as the safest. In short, I make no doubt, so far as 
mere toil and physical difficulties are concemed,that a hundred 
marches have been made through the swamps and forests of 
America, in every one of which, mile for mile, greater natural 
obstades have been overcome than those on this celebrated 
passage. The French, it will be remembered, were un- 
resisted, and had possession of the colj a garrison having oc- 
cupied the convent for more than a year. 

The great merit of the First Consul was in the mrprbe^ the 
military manner in which the march was effected, and the 
brilliant success of his subsequent movements. Ifad he been 
defeated, I fancy few would have thought so much of the 
simple paisage of the mountain, unless to reproachhim lor 
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pkciog the rod^s between himself and a retreat. AjS he «c«e# 
vat defeated, the audace of the experiment^ a great military 
qnality sometimes, enters, also, quite properly into the estimate 
ef his glory. 

The guide pointed to a plaoe where, according to his ac- 
count of the matter, the horse of the First Consul stumbled and 
pitched him over a precipice, the attendants catching him by 
his great-coat, assisted by a few bushes. This may be true, 
for the man affirmed he had heard it from the guide who 
was near Napoleon at the time, and a mis-step of a horse 
might yery well produce such a fall. The precipice was both 
steep and high, and had the First Consul gone down it, it in 
not probable be would ever have gone up the St. Bernard. 

At Liddes we re-entered the char and trotted down to Mar- 
tigny in good time. Here we got another conveyance, and 
pushed down the valley, through St. Maurice, a<»*oss the 
bridge, and out of the gate of the canton, again, reilchingBex 
a Iktle after dark. 

The next morning we were off early for Villeneuve, in 
order to reach the boat. This was handsomely effected, and 
keaviug-to abreast of V ^ey, we succeeded in eating our break- 
fast at ^ Mon Repos.'' 
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Dear — — , 



It ie a besetting error with those who write of America, 
whether as travellers, political ^onomists, or commentatoi^ 
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on the moral features of ordinary society, to refer nearly all 
that is peculiar in the country to the nature of its institutions. 
It is scarcely exaggerated to say that even its physical pheno- 
mena are ascribed to its democracy. Reflecting on this sub- 
ject, I have been struck by the fact that no such flights of the 
imagination are ever indulged in by those who speak of Swit-^ 
zerland. That which is termed the rudeness of liberty and 
equality, with us, becomes softened down here into the frank- 
ness of mountaineers, or the sturdy independence of republic 
cans; what is vulgarity on the other side of the Atlantic, is 
unsophistication on this, and truculence in the States dwin-* 
dies to be earnest remonstrances in the cantons I 

There undeniably exist marked points of difference between 
the Swiss and the Americans. The .dominion of a really po- 
pular sway is admitted nowhere here, except in a few unim- 
portant mountain cantons, that are but little known, and 
which, if known, would not exercise a very serious influence 
on any but their own immediate inhabitants. With us, the 
case is different. New York and Pennsylvania and Ohio, for 
instance, with a united population of near five millions of souls, 
are as pure democracies as can exist under a representative 
form of government, and their trade, productions, and example 
so far connect them with the rest of Christendom, as to render 
them objects of deep interest to all who look beyond the present 
moment, in studying the history of man. 

We have States, however, in which the franchise does not 
materially differ from those of many of the cantons, and yet 
we do not find. that strangers make any material exceptions 
even in their favour. Few think of viewing the States in 
which there are property qualifications, in a light different 
from those just named ; nor is a disturbance inVirginia deemed 
to be less the consequence of democratic effervescence, than 
it is in Pennsylvania. 

There must be reasons for all this. I make no doubt they 
are to be found in the greater weight of the example of a large 
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and growing community, of active commeEcial and political 
habits, than in one like this, which is satisfied with simply 
maintaining a quiet and secure existence ; in our total rejection 
of the usual aristocratical distinctions which still exist, more 
or less, all over Switzerland; in the jealousy of commercial 
and maritime power, and in the recollections which are inse- 
parable from the fact that the parties once stood to each other, 
in the relation of principals and dependants. This latter feel- 
ing, an unavoidable consequence of metropolitansway, is more 
general than you may imagine, for, as nearly all Europe once 
had colonies, the feelings of superiority they uniformly excite, 
have as naturally led to jealousy of the rising importance of 
our hemisphere. You may smile at the suggestion, but I do 
not remember a single European in whom, under proper op- 
portunities, I have not been able to trace some lingering feel- 
ing of die old notion of the moral and physical superiority of 
the man of Europe over the man of America. I do not say 
that all I have met have betrayed this prejudice, for in not one 
case in ten have I had the means to probe them; but such, I 
think, has uniformly been the case, though in very diflfereqt 
degrees, whenever the opportunity has existed. 

Though the mountain, or the purely rural population, here, 
possess more independence and frankness of manner than 
those who inhabit the towns and advanced valleys, neither has 
them in so great a degree, as to leave plausible grounds for 
believing that the institutions are very essentially connected 
with the traits. Institutions may depress men below what may 
be termed the natural level of feeling in this respect, as in the 
case of slavery; but, in a civilized society, where property 
has its influence, I much question if any political regulations 
can raise them above it. After allowing for the independence 
of manner and feeling that are coincident to easy circum- 
stances, and which is the result of obvious causes, I know no 
part of America in which this is not also the fact. The em- 
ployed is, and will be everywhere, to a certain point, depen- 

16 
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dent oa his enqpbyer, and the relations between the two Wh 
not fail to bring forth a degree of authority and submissioUi 
that will vary according to the character of individuals and 
the circumstances of the moment. 

I infer from this that the general aspects of society, after 
men cease to be serfs and slaves, can never be expected to 
vary essentially from each other, merely on account of the 
political ii^titutions, except, perhaps, as those institutions 
themselves may happen to affect their temporal condition. In 
other words, I believe that we are to look more to property 
and to the absence or presence of facilities of living, for ef- 
fects of this nature, than to the breadth or narrowness of 
constituencies. 

The Swiss, as is natural from their greater antiquity, richer 
recollections, and perhaps from their geographical position, 
are more national than the Americans. With us, national 
pride and national character exist chiefly in the classes that lie 
between the yeomen and the very bottom of th^ social scale; 
whereas, here, I think the higher one ascends, the stronger the 
feeling becomes. The Swiss moreover is pressed upon by his 
wants, and is often obliged to tear himself from bis native 
soilf in order to find the means of subsistence ; and yet very 
few of them absolutely expatriate themselves. 

The emigrants that are called Swiss in America, either 
come from Germany, or are French Germans, from Alsace 
and Lorrain. I have never met with a migration of a body of 
true Swiss, though some few cases probably have existed. 
It would be curious to inquire how far the noble nature of 
the country has an influence in producing their stropg national 
attachments. The Neapolitans love their climate, and would 
rather be Lazz^roni beneath their sun, than gentlemen in Hol- 
land, or England. This is simple enough, as it depends on 
physical indulgence. The charm that binds the Swiss to his 
native mountains, wust be of a higher character} and is moral 
in its essence. 
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The American ebaracter suffers from the converse of the 
very feding which has an effect so bentficial on that of the 
Swiss. The migratory habits of the country prevent the for- 
mation of the intensity of interest, to which the long reAidenee 
of a family in a particular spot gives birth, aod which ceaes, 
at last, to love a tree, or a hill, or a rock, because they are the 
same tree, and hill, and rock, that have been loved by our 
fathws before us. These are attachments that d^>eiid on 
sentiment rather than on interest, and which are as much 
pfurer and holi», as virtuous sentiment is purw and holier 
than worldly interesteduess. In this moral feature, therefore 
we are inferior to all old nations, and to the Swiss in particular, 
I think, as their local attachments are both quickened and 
heightened by the excitiag and grand oljects that surround 
them. The Italians have the same local affections, in a still 
stronger degree; for with a nature equally, or even more 
winning, they have still prouder and more remote recollections, 
I do not believe the Swiss, at heart, are a bit more attached 
to their instituiions;than we are ourselves; for, while I complain 
of the ferae of so many of our people, I consider it, after all, 
as the tone of people who, the means of comparison having 
been denied them, neither know that which they denounce, nor 
that which they extol, j^art from the weakness of wishing 
for personal distinctions, however, I never met with a Swiss 
gentleman, who appeared to undervalue bis institutions. They 
frequently, perhaps generally, lament the want of greater 
power in the confederation; but, as between a monarchy and a 
republic, so far as my observation goes, they are uniformly 
Swiss, I do not believe there is such a thing, in all the can- 
tons, as a man, for instance, who pines for the Prussian des- 
potism ! They will take service under kings, be their soldiers, 
body-guards— real Dugald Dalgettys— but when the question 
comes to Switzerland, one and all appear to think that the 
descendants of the companions of Winkelried and Stauflfer 
must be r^ublioans, Now, all this may be because there an 
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few in the condition of gentlemen, in the democratic cantons, 
and the gentlemen of the other parts of the confederation pre* 
fer that things should be as they are (or rather, so lately 
were, for the recent changes have hardly had time to make 
an impression), to putting a prince in the place of the aristo- 
crats. Self is so prominent in everything of this nature, that 
I feel no great faith in the generosity of men. Still I do be- 
lieve that time and history, ai)d national pride, and Swiss 
morgue^ have brought about a state of feeling that would in- 
dispose them to bow down to a Swiss sovereign. 

A policy is observed by the other states of Europe towards 
this confederation, very diffei'ent from that which is, or per- 
haps it would be better to say, has been observed toward us. 
As respects ourselves, I have already observed it was my opi- 
nion, there would have been a political crusade got up against 
us, had not the recent changes taken place in Europe, and 
had the secret efforts to divide the Union failed. Their chief 
dependence, certainly, is on our national dissensions ; but as 
this would probably fail them, I think we should have seen 
some pretence for an invasion. The motive would be the 
strong necessity which existed for destroying the example of 
a republic, or rather of a democracy, that was getting to be 
too powerful. Strange as you may think it, I believe our 
chief protection in such a struggle would have been Russia. 

We hear and read a great deal about the " Russian bear," 
but it will be our own fault if this bear does us any harm. Let 
the Edinburgh Review, the advocate of mystiCed Uberalism, 
prattle as much as it choose, on this topic, it becomes us to 
look at the subject like Americans. There are more practical 
and available affinities between America and Russia, at this 
very moment, than there is between America and any other 
nation in Europe. They have high common political objects 
to obtain, and Russia has so little to apprehend from the ex- 
ample of America, that no jealousy of the latter need interrupt 
their harmony. You see the counterpart of this in the pre- 
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sent condition of France and Russia. So far as their general 
policy is concerned, they need not conflict, but rather ought 
to unite, and yet the mutual jealousy on the subject of the 
institutions keeps them alienated, and almost enemies. Napo- 
leon, it is true, said that these two nations, sooner or later, 
must fight for the possession of the east ; but it was the am- 
bition of the man, rather than the interests of his country, that 
dictated the sentiment. The France of Napoleon, and the 
France of Louis-Philippe, are two very different things. 

Now, as I have told you, Switzerland is regarded by the 
powers who would crush America, with other eyes. I do not 
believe that a congress of Europe would convert this repubjic 
into a monarchy, if it could, to-morrow. Nothing essential 
would be gained by such a measure, while a great deal might 
be hazarded. A king must have family alliances, and these 
alliances would impair the neutrality.it is so desirable to 
maintain. The cantons are equally good, as outworks, for 
France, Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Lombardy, Sardinia, 
and the Tyrol. All cannot have them, and all are satisfied to 
keep them as a defence against their neighbours. No one 
hears, in the war of opinion, that is going on here, the ex- 
ample of the Swiss quoted on the side of liberty! For this 
purpose, they appear to be as totally out of view, as if they 
had no existence. 
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You may have gathered from my last letters that I do not 
rask the path of the Great St. Bernard among the finest 
of the Swiss mountain passes. You will remember, however, 
that we saw but little of the Italian side, where the noblest 
features and grandest scenes <hi these roads are usually feuncK. 
The Simplon would not be so very extraordinary, were k 
eonfined to its Swiss horrors and Swiss magnificence, though, 
hy the Utile I have seen ol them, I sn^eet that both Ifac Sf. 
€k)tbard and the Splngen do a Kttle better on their northern 
faces. The pass by Nice is peculiar, being less wild and rocky 
than any other, while it possesses beauties entirely ks own 
(and extraordinary beauties they are), in the constant presen c e 
of the Mediterranean, with its vast blue expanse, dotted with 
saili^ of every kind that the imagination can invent. It has always 
appeared to me that poets have been the riggers of that sea. 

C and myself were too mountaineerish after this ex- 
ploit to remain contented in a valley, however lovely it might 
be, and the next day we sallied forth on foot, to explore the 
hill-side behind Vevey. The road led at first through narrow 
lanes, lined by vineyards; but emerging from these, we soon 
'came out into a new world, and one that I can compare to no 
other I have ever met with. I should never tire of expatiating 
on the beauties of this 'district, which really appear to be 
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created expressly to render the foreground of one of the suh- 
limest pictures on earth worthy of the rest of the piece. 

It was always mountain, but a mountain so gradual of 
ascent, so vast, and yet so much Hke a broad reach of varie- 
gated low land, in its ornaments, cultivation, houses, villages, 
copses, meadows, and vines, that it seemed to be a huge plain 
canted into a particular inclination, in order to give the spec- 
tator a better opportunity to examine it in detail, and at his 
leisure, as one would hold a picture to the proper light. Some 
of the ascents, nevertheless, were sufBciently sharp, and more 
than once we were glad enough to stop to cool ourselves, and 
to take breath. At length, after crossing some lovely mea- 
dows, by the margin of beautiful woods, we came out at the 
spot which was the goal we had ^irned at from the commence- 
ment of the excursion. This was the castle of Blonay, of 
whose picturesque site and pleasant appearance I have 
already spoken in my letters, as a venerable hold that stands 
about a league from the town, on one of the most striking 
positions of the mountain. 

The family of Blonay has been in possession of this place 
for seven hundred years. One branch of it is in Sardinia ; 
but I suppose its head is the occupant of the house, or castle. 
As the building was historical, and the De Blonays of unques- 
tionable statiding, I was curious to examine the edifice, since 
it might give i^e some further insight into the condition of the 
old Swiss nobility. Accordingly we applied for admission, 
and obtained it without difficulty. 

The Swiss castles, with few exceptions, are built on the 
breasts, or spurs, of mountains. The immediate foundation 
is trsnalfy a rock, and the sites were generally selected on ac- 
count of the difficulties of the approach. This latter pecu- 
liarity, however, does not apply so rigidly to Blonay as to 
most of the other holds of the country, for the rock which 
forms its base serves for fittle else than a solid foundation. I 
presume bue of the requisites of such a site was the difficulty 
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or impossibility of underminiDg the walls, a mode of attack 
that existed long before gunpowder was known. 

The buildings of Blonay are neither extensive nor very ela- 
borate. We entered by a modest gateway in a retired corner, 
and found ourselves at once in a long, narrowj irregular court. 
On the left was a corps de bdtiment^ that contained most ot 
the sleeping apartments, and a few of the others, with the of- 
fices; in front was a still older wing, in which was the knight's 
hall, and one or two other considerable rooms; and on the 
right was the keep, an old solid tower, that was originally the 
nucleus and parent of all the others, as well as a wing that is 
DOW degraded to the duties of a storehouse. These buildings 
form the circuit of the court, and complete the edifice; for 
the side next the mountain, or that by which we entered, had 
little besides the ends of the two lateral buildings and the gate. 
The latter was merely a sort of chivalrous back-door, for there 
was another between^he old tower and the building of the 
knight's hall, of more pretension, and which was much larger. 
Thegreat gate opens on a'small elevated terrace, that is beauti- 
fully shaded by fine trees, and which commands a view, second, 
I feel persuaded, to but few on earth. I do not know that it 
is so perfectly exquisite as that we got from the house of Car- 
dinal Rufo, at Naples, and yet it has many admirable features 
that were totally wanting to the Neapolitan villa. I esteem 
these two views as much the best that it has ever been my 
good fortune to gaze at from any dwelling, though the beauties 
of both are, as a matter of course, more or less shared by all 
the houses in their respective neighbourhoods. The great 
carriage-road, as great carriage-roads go on such a mountain- 
side, comes up to this gate, though it is possible to enter also 
by the other. 

Blonay, originally, must have been a hold of no great im-> 
portance, as neither the magnitude, strength, nor position of 
the older parts, is sufficient to render the place one to be se- 
riously assailed or obstinately defended. Without knowing 
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ibe fact, I infer that its present interest arises from its great 
antiquity, couple^ with the circumstance of its having been 
possessed by the same family for so long a period. Admitting 
a new owner for each five-and-twenty years, the present must 
be somewhere about the twenty-fifth De Blonay who has lived 
on this spot ! 

A common housemaid showed us through the building, but, 
unfortunately^ to her it was a house whose interest depended 
altogether on the number of floori^ there were to be scrubbed, 
and windows to be eleaned. This labour-saving sentiment 
destroys a great deal of excellent poetry and wholesome feel- 
ing, i*educing all that is venerable and romantic to the level of 
soap and house-cloths. I dare say one could find many more 
comfortable residences than this, within a league of Yevey ; 
perhaps '^ Mon Repos^' has the advantage of it, in this respect * 
but there must be a constant, quiet, and enduring satisfaction, 
with one whose mind is properly trained, in reflecting that he 
is moving, daily and hourly, through halls that have been 
trodden by his fathers for near a thousand years ! Hope is a 
livelier, and, on the whole, a more useful, because a more 
stimulating, feeling, than that connected with memory ; but 
there is a solemn and pleasing interest clinging about the latter, 
that no buoyancy of the first can ever equal. Europe is fer- 
tile of recollections; America is pregnant with hope, I have 
tried hard, aided by the love which is qmckened by distance, 
as well as by the observations that are naturally the offspring 
of comparison, to draw such pictures of the latter for the fu- 
ture, as may supplant the pictures of the past that so constantly 
rise before the mind in this quarter of the world; but, though 
reasonably ingenious in castle-building, I have never been able 
to make it out. I believe laziness lies at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty. In our moments of enjoyment we prefer being led, to 
racking the brain for invention. The past is a fact ; while, at 
the best, the future is only conjecture. In this case the po- 
sitive prevails over the assumed, and the imagination finds 
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botb dnd easier duty, and aB it wants, in throwing aronnd the 
stores of men&ory, the tints and embellishments that are want- 
tag to complete the charm. I know little of the history of 
Bfonay, beyond Ae fact of its great antiquity, nor is it a cha- 
tedn of remarkable interest as a specimen of the architecture 
and usages of its time ; and yet, I never visited a modem pa- 
lace, with half the krtense pleasure \(rith whidi I went through 
this modest abode. Fancy had a text, in a few unquestionable 
facts, and it preached copiously on their authority. At Caserta, 
or St. Cloud, we admire the staircases, friezes, salons, and 
marbles, bnt I never eould do aliything with your kings, who 
are so nrach mixed np with history, as to leave little to the 
fancy ; while here, one might imagine not only time, but 
fldlthevariousdomestic and retired usages that time brings forth. 

l*he Ritter Saal, or Knight's Hall, of Blonay has positive 
interest enough to excite the dullest mind. Neither the room 
nor its ornaments are very peculiar of themselves, the former 
being sqnare, dimple, and a good deal modernized, while the 
latter was such as properly belonged to a country gentleman 
of limited means. But the situation and view form its great 
features; for ^11 that has just been said of the terrace, can be 
bettet' said of this voom. Owing to the formation of the 
mountain, the windows are very high above the ground, and 
at one of them is a balcony, which, I am inclined to think, is 
positively without a competitor in this beautiful world of ours. 
Cardinal Rnfo has certainly no such balcony. It is ie balcon 
des batcons. 

I should despair of giving you a just idea of the mingled 
magnificence and softness of the scene that lies stretched 
before and beneath the balcony of Blonay. Ton know the 
elements of the view already, — for they are the same my&- 
feri6as glen, or valley, the same blue lake, the same eSte^, the 
^anre solemn and frowning rocks, the same groupings of 
towers, churches, hamlets, and castles, of which I have had 
snch frequent occasion to speak in these Jetters. But the 
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position of Blonay has about it fbat peculiar nicety, which 
raises every pleasure to perfectk)!!. It is neither too high, 
nor too low; too retired, nor (oomuch advanced; too distant, 
nor too near. I know nothing of M. de Blonay beyond the 
favourable opinion of (he observant Jean, the boatman, bnt he 
must be made of flint, if he can daily, hourly, gaze at the 
works of the Deity as they are seen from thi^ window, with- 
out their producing a sensible and lasting effect on the cha- 
racter of his mind. I can imagine a man so far S/a«e, as to 
pass through the crowd of mites, who are his fellows, with- 
out receiving or imparting much ; but I cannot conceive of a 
heart, whose owner can be the constant observer ot such a 
scene, without bending in reverence to the hand that made it. 
It would be just as rational to suppose one might have the 
Communion of St. Jerome hanging in his drawing-room, with- 
out ever thinking of Domenichino, as to beFieve one can be 
the constant witness of these natural glories without thinking 
of God. 

I could have liked, above all things, to have been in this 
balcony during one of the fine sunsets of this se^on of the 
year. I think the creeping of the shadows up the acclivities, 
the growing darkness below, and the lingering light above, 
with the exqnisite arabesques of the rocks of Savoy, must 
render the scene even more perfect than we found It. 

Bfonay is surrounded by meadows of vefvet, the verdure 
reachhig its very walls, and the iiocks that occasionaHy do 
thrust their heads above the grass, aid in relieving rather than 
in lessening their softness, fbere are just enough of tham 
to make a foreground that is not unworthy of the rocky belt 
which encircles most of the picture, and to give a general idea 
of the grand geological formation of the whole region. 

We lefl Blonay with regret, and not without Irngerrngsome 
time on its terrace, a spot in which retrrement is better Mended 
with a bird's eye view of men and their haunts, thatr any other 
I know. One is neither rn nor out of this world at such a 
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spot; near enough to enjoy its beauties, and yet so remote as 
to escape its blemishes. In quitting the castle, we met a young 
female of simple lady-like carriage and attire, whom I saluted 
as the Lady of Blonay, and glad enough we were to learn 
from an old dependant, whom we afterwards fell in with, 
that the conjecture was true. One bows with reverence to 
the possessor of such an abode. 

From Blonay we crossed the meadows and orchards, until 
we hit a road that led us towards the broad terrace that lies 
more immediately behind Vevey. We passed several ham- 
lets, which lie on narrow stripes of land more level than 
common, a sort of shelves on the broad breast of the moun- 
tain, and which were rural and pretty. At leqgth we came to 
the object of our search, a tolerably spacious modern house, 
that is called a chdteau^ and whose roofs and chimneys had 
often attracted our eyes from the lake. The place was French 
in exterior, though the grounds were more like those of 
Germany than those of France. The terrace is irregular but 
broad, and walks wind prettily among woods and copses. 
Altogether, the place is quite modern and much mpre ex- 
tensive than is usual in Switzerland. We did not presume to 
enter the house, but, avoiding a party that belonged to the 
place, we inclined to the left, and descended, through the 
vines, to the town. 

The true mode to moye about this region is oiv horseback. 
The female in particular, who has a good seat, possesses a 
great advantage over most of her sex, if she will only improve 
it; and all things considered, I believe a family could travel 
through the cantons in no other manner so pleasantly; always 
providing that the women can ride. By riding, however, I 
do not mean sticking on a horse, by dint of rein and clinging, 
but a seat in which the fair one feels secure and entirely at 
her ease. .Otherwise she may prove to be the gazee instead 
of the gazer. 

On my return home, I went to a reading-room that I have 
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frequented during our residence here, where I found a good 
deal of feeling excited by the news from America. The Swiss, 
I have told you, with very few exceptions, wbh us well, but I 
take it nothing would give greater satisfaction to a large ma- 
jority of the upper classes in most of the other countries of 
Europe, than to hear that the American republic was broken 
up : if buttons and broadcloths could be sent after us, it is not 
too much to add, or sent to the nether world. This feeling 
does not proceed so much from inherent dislike to us, as to 
our institutions. As a people, I rather think we are regarded 
with great indifference by the mass; but they who so strongly 
detest our institutions and deprecate our example, cannot 
prevent a little personal hatred from mingling with their 
political antipathies. Unlike the woman who was for be- 
ginning her love '^ with a little aversion,^ they begin with a 
little philanthropy, and end with a strong dislike for all that 
comes from the land they hate. I have known this feeling 
carried so far as to refuse credit even to the productions of 
the earth I I saw strong evidences of this truth, among several 
of the temporary habitues of the reading-room in question, 
most of whom were French. A speedy dissolution of the 
American Union was proclaimed in all the journals, on account 
of some fresh intelligence from the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and I dare say that, at this moment^ nine-tenths of the Eu- 
ropeans, who think at all on the subject, firmly and honestly 
believe that our institutions are not worth two years^ purchase. 
This opinion is very natural, because falsehood is so artfully 
blended with truth, in what is published, that it requires a 
more intimate knowledge of the country to separate them, 
than a stranger can possess. I spent an hour to-day in a 
fruitless attempt to demonstrate to a very sensible Frenchman 
that nothing serious was to be apprehended from the present 
dispute; but all my logic was thrown away, and nothing but 
time will convince him of that which he is so strongly pre- 
disposed not to believe. They rarely send proper diplomatic 
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men among u9, in the ^t place; for a novel sitnation like 
that in America requires a fertile and congenial mind, — and 
then your diplomatist is usudly so muck disposed to tell every 
one that which he wishes to hear I We mislead, too, our- 
selves, by the exaggerations of the opposition. Your par- 
tizan writes himself into a fever, and talks like any other ma« 
whose pulse is unnatural. This fact ought to be a matter of 
no surprise, since it is one of the commonest foibles of man to 
dislike most the evils that press on him most ; although an 
escape from them to any other might even entail destruction. 
It is the old story of King Log and King Stork. As democracy 
is in the ascendant, they revile democracy, while we all feel 
persuaded we should be destroyed, or muzzled, under any 
other form of government. A few toad-eaters and court 
butterflies excepted, I do not believe there is a man in all 
America who could dwell five years in any country in Europe, 
without being made sensible of the vast superiority of his 
own free institutions over those of every other Christian 
nation. 

I have been amused of late, by tracing, in the publications 
at home, a great and growing admiration for the Prussian 
polity ! There is something so absurd in an American's e^^- 
tolling such a system, that it is scarcely possible to say where 
human vagaries are to eod. The Prussian government is a 
despotiim; a mode of ruling that one would think the world 
understood pretty well by this time. It is truq that the govern- 
ment is mildly administered, and hence all the mystifying that 
we hear and read about it. Prussia is a kingdom compounded 
of heterogenous parts; the north is Protestant, the south Ca- 
tholic ; the nation has been overrun in our own times, and the 
empire dismembered. Ruled by a king of an amiable and pa- 
ternal disposition, and one who has been chastened by severe 
misfortunes, circumstances have conspired to render his sway 
mild and useful. No one disputes, that the government which 
is ccmtroUed by a single will, when that will is pure, intelUgeiHi' 
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and just, is the best possible. It is the governmeiit of the 
universe, which is perfect harmony. But men with purct in- 
tentions, and intelligent and just minds, are rare, and more 
rare among rulers, perhaps, than any other class of men. 
Even Frederic II, though intelligent enough, was a tyrant 
He led his subjects to slaughter for his own aggrandizement 
His father, Frederic William, used to compel tall men to marry 
tall women. The time for the latter description of tyranny 
may be past, but impression has many outlets, and the next 
king may discover some of them. In such a case bis subjects 
would probably take refuge in a revolution and a constitution, 
demanding guarantees against this admirable system, andblpw 
the new model-government to the winds! 

Many of our people are Uke children who, having bawled 
till they get a toy, begin to cry to have it taken away from 
them. Fortunately the heart and strength of the nation, its 
rural population, is soqnd and practical, else we might prove 
ourselves to be insane as well as ridiculous. 



LETTER XXV. 

Controversy respecting America.^Conduct of American Diplomatists.— 
Aitachis to American Legations.'— Unworthy State of Public Opinion in 

America. 

Dear ^ 

The recent arrivals from America have brought a document 
that has filled me with surprise and chagrin. You may re- 
member what I have already written you on the subject of a 
controversy at Paris,'concernidg the cost of government, and 
the manner in which the agents of the United States, past and 
present, wrongfully or not, were made to figure in the affair. 
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There is a species of instinct in mattei^s of this sort, which 
soon enables a man of common sagacity, who enjoys the means 
of observation, to detect the secret bias of those with whom he 
is brought in contact. Now, I shall say, without reserve, that 
so far as I had any connexion with that controversy, or had 
the ability to detect the feelings and wishes of others, the 
agents of the American government werejust the last persons 
J in France to whom I would have applied for aid or informa- 
tion. The minister himself stood quoted by the Prime Mi- 
nister of France in the tribune, as having assured him (M. 
Perier) that we were the wrong of the disputed question, and 
that the writers of the French government had truth on their 
side. This allegation remains before the world uncontradicted 
to the present hour. It was made six months since, leaving 
ample time for a knowledge of the circumstance to reach 
America, but no instructions have been sent to Mr. Rives to 
clfear the matter up; or, if sent, they^have not been obeyed. 
With these unquestionable facts before my eyes, you will 
figure to yourself my astonishment at finding in the papers, a 
circular addressed by the Department of State to the different 
governors of the Union, formally soliciting ofiicial reports that 
may enable us to prove to the world, that the position taken 
by our opponents is not true! This course is unusual, and, as 
the Federal government has no control over, or connexion 
with, the expenditures of the States, it may even be said to be 
extra-constitutional. It is formally requesting that which the 
Secretary of State had no official right to request. There was 
no harm in the proceeding, but it would be undignified, pue- 
rile, and unusual, for so grave a functionary to take it, 
without a commensurate object. Lest this cqnstruction should 
be put on his course, the Secretary has had the precaution to 
explain his own motives. He tells the different governors, in 
substance, that the extravagant pretension is set up that 
freedom is more costly than despotism^ and that what he 
requests may be done, will be done in the defence of liberal 
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institutions. Here then we have the construction that has 
i)een put on this controversy by our own government, at 
home^ through one of its highest and ablest agents. Still the 
course of its agents abroad remains unchanged! Here the 
American functionaries are understood to maintain opinions, < 
which a distinguished functionary a^Aome has openly declared 
to be injurious to free institutions. 

* It may be, it must be, that the state of things here is un-. 
known at Washington. Of this fact I have no means of 
judging^ positively; but when I reflect on the character and 
intelligence of the cabinet, I can arrive at no other inference. 
It has long been known to me that there exists, not only at 
Washington, but all through the republic, great errors on the 
subject of our foreign relations; on the influence and esti- 
mation of the country abroad ; and on what we are to expect 
from others, no less than what they expect from us. But 
these are subjects which, in general, give me little concern, 
while this matter of the finance controversy has become one 
of strong personal interest. 

The situation of the private individual, who, in a foreign 
nation, stands, or is supposed to stand, contradicted in his 
facts, by the authorized agents of their common country, is 
anything but pleasant. It is doubly so in Europe, where men 
fancy those in high trusts are better authority, than those who 
are not. It is true that this S4ipposition under institutions 
like ours, is absurd ; but it is not an easy thing to change the 
settled convictions of an entire people. In point of truth, 
other things being equal, the American citizen who has bee^, 
passing his time in foreign countries, employed in diplomacy, 
would know much less of the points mooted in his discussion, 
than the private citizen who had been living at home, in the 
discharge of his ordinary duties; but this is a fact not easily 
impressed on those who are accustomed to see not only the 
power, but all the machinery of government in the hands of 
a regular corps of employes. The name of Mr. Harris waH 
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introduced into the disoiisipi<m, m ^o^ Au9 endyl^JfCiA lilA 
trusted by our government, It ui true he W9s faMy pnh- 
sented, for the diplomatic functions of this gentleBWin vere 
purely accidental, and of very short eontinuanoe; but there 
would have been a littleness in conducting an argnssrat that 
was so strong in its facts, by stooping to set this matter right* 
and it i^as suffered to go uncontradicted by meu He there- 
fore possessed the advantage, the whole time» of appearing 
as one who enjoyed the confidence of his own government 
We had this difficulty to overcome, as weU ^ thatof dispr^ing 
his arguments, if, indeed, the latter oould be deemed a diffi* 
culty at all.^ 

The private individual, like myself, who finds himself in 
collision with the agents of two governments, powerful as 
those of France and America, is pretty sure to get the wcorst 
of it. It is quite probable that such has bees my fortune in 
this affair (I believe it to be so in public opinion, both in 
France and at home), but there is one power of which no 
political combination can deprive an honest maf , short ctf 
muzzling him: — that of telling the truth. Of this power I 
have now availed myself, and the time will eonM when Ihey 
who have taken any note of the matter may see reason to 
change their minds. Louis-Philippe sits on a throne, and 
wields a fearful force; but, thanks to him of Hartem (or of 
Cologne, I care not which) »it is still within my reach to pro«- 
mulgate the facts. His reign will, at least, cease widi bis 
hfe, while that of truth will endure as long as meaiv can be 
found to disseminate it It is probable the purposes of the 
French ministers are answered, and that they care little now 
about the controversed points at all ; but their indifference to 
facts can have no influence with me. 

Before dismissing this suiiject entirely, I wiU add another 
word on that of the tone of some of our agents abroad. It is 

* Th9 American goyernment, soon after the date of this letter, i^polAte4 
Mr« Harris to be charge cTqgaires at Pari9. 
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not ^eeesdary fop me to say, for tb? tenth tinier that it is often 
what it ought not to be; the fip^et has been openly aasert«d in 
the European journals^ and there oan, therefoFO, be no mis* 
take as to the maniier in which their conduct and opinions are 
viewed by others^ Certaiuly every American has a right |o 
his QpinioQs, and, unless uuder very peculiar oircumstanees, 
a right to express them; but, as I have already said to you 
in these letters^ one who holds a diplomatic appointment is 
uuder these peculiar circumstances. We are strangely, not 
to say disgracefully* situated, truly, if an American diplamtUe 
is to express his private opinions abroad on political matters 
only when they happen to be adverse to the system and action 
of his own government ( I would promptly join in con* 
demning the American agent who should volunteer to unite 
against, or freely to give his opinions, even in society, against 
the political system of the country to whi<^ he is accredited. 
Discretion and delicacy both teU hicn to use a proper reserve 
on a point that is of so much importance to others, while it 
is no affair of his, and by meddling with which he may pos-^ 
sihly derange high interests that are entrusted to his especial 
keeping and care^ All this is very apparent, and quite beyond 
discussion. Still eircumstances may arise, provocations may 
be given, which will amply justify such a man in presenting 
the most unquaFified statements in favour of the principles he 
is supposed to represent. Like every oth^r accountable being, 
when called to qpeak at all, he is bound to speak the truth. 
But, admitiing in the fullest extent the obligations and duties 
of the diplconatta man towards the country to which he ia sent, 
is there nothing due to that from which he cornea ? Is he to 
he justified in discrediting the principles^ denying the f^ds, or 
mystifying the results of his own system, in order to ingra-* 
tiate himself with those with whom he treats? Are rights 
dius to be purchased by concessions so unworthy and base? 
I will not believe that we have yet reached the d^^raded 
state that venders a policy so questionable, or a eourte so 
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mean, at all necessary. It really appears to me, that tbe con- 
duct of an American minister on all these points ought to be 
governed by a very simple rule. He should in effect tell the 
other party, '^Gentlemen, I wish to maintain a rigid neutra- 
lity, as is due to you ; but I trust you will manifest towards me 
the same respect and delicacy, if not on my own account, at 
least on account of the country I represent. If you drag me 
into the affair in any way, I give you notice that you may 
expect great frankness on my part, and nothing but the truth.' 
^ Such a man would not only get a treaty of indemnity, but he 
would be very apt to get the money into the bargain. 

The practice of naming attaches to our legations leads to 
great abuses of this nature. In the first place the Constitu- 
tion is violated; for, without a law of Congress to that effect 
(and I believe none exists), not even the President has a right 
to name one, without the approval of the Senate. In no case 
can a minister appoint one legally, for the Constitution gives 
him under no circumstancesany such authority ; and oursystem 
does not admit of the constructive authority that is used under 
other governments, unless it can be directly referred to an ex- 
pressly delegated power. Now the power of appointment to office 
is expressly delegated ; but it is to another, or rather to another 
through Congress, should Congress choose to interfere. This 
difficulty is got over by saying an attache is not an officer. If 
not an officer of the government, he is nothing. He is, at all 
events, deemed to be an officer of the government in foreign 
<H)untries, and enjoys immunities as such. Besides, it is a dan- 
gerous precedent to name to any situation under a pretence like 
this, as the practice may become gradually enlarged. But I care 
nothing as to the legality of the common appointments of this 
nature, the question being as to the tone of the nominees. You 
may be assured that I shall send you no idle gossip ; but there 
is more importance connected with these things than you may 
be disposed at first to imagine. Here, these young men are 
believed to represent the state of feeling at home, and are 
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listened to with more respect than they would be as simple 
travellers. It would be far better not to appoint them at all ; 
but, if this is an indulgence that it would be ungracious to 
withhold, they should at least be made to enter into engage- 
ments not to deride the institutions they are thought to re- 
present ; for, to say nothing of principle, such a course can 
only re-act, by discrediting the national character. 

In writing you these opinions, I wish not to do injustice to 
my own sagacity. I have not the smallest expectation, were 
they laid to-morrow before that portion of the American public 
which comprises the reading classes, that either these facts or 
these sentiments would produce the least efifect on the in- 
domitable selfishness, in which nine men in ten, or even a 
much larger proportion, are intrenched. I am fully aware 
that so much has the little national pride and national character 
created by the war of 1812 degenerated, that more of this 
class will forgive the treason to the institutions, on account of 
their hatred of the rights of the mass, than will feel that the 
republic is degraded by the course and practices of which I 
complain. I know no country that has retrograded in opinion 
so much as our own, within the last five years. It appears 
to me to go back, as others advance. Let me not, therefore, 
be understood as expecting any immediate results, were it iu 
my power to bring these matters promptly and prominently 
before the nation. I fully know I should not be heard, were 
the attempt made ; for nothing is more dull than the ear of 
him who believes himself already in possession of all the know- 
ledge and virtue of his age, and peculiarly entitled, in right 
qf his possessions, to the exclusive control of human affairs. 
The most that I should expect from them, were all the facts 
published to-morrow, would be the secret, assent of the wise 
and good, the expressed censure of the vapid and ignorant (a 
pretty numerous clan, by the way), the surprise of the merce- 
nary and the demagogue, and the secret satisfaction of the few 
who will come after me, and who may feel an interest in my 
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eonduct or itiy name. I bave openly predicted bad consd- 
qtiedces, in a potitieal light, from theoompliance of our agents 
here, and we shall yet see how far this prediotion may prote 
true."* 
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Approacli of Winter. — ^The Livret — Regulations respecting Servants. — 
Servdilts in America. — Governments of the diflTelrent CantoAB df Swit- 
zerland.— Engagement of Mercenaries. — Population of Switzerland.^^ 
Physical Peculiarities of the Swiss.^Women of Switzerland. — Mrs. 
Trollope and the American Lddies.-^Aff^^ed manner df l^peakiftg in 
American Women. — Patois ia America.— PeOBliar maaner ef Speaking at 
V^ey.^Swiss Cupidity. 

DfiAk , 



ITbb season is giving warning for all intruder^ to begid to 
think ofquiltibg the cantons. We have not been driven to 
fires, as in 1838, for V^veyis not Berne ; but the evenings are 
beginning to be eool, and a dash of rain, with a foaming lake, 
are taken to be symptomS) here, as strong as a frost would be 
there. Speaking oF Berne, a little occurrence has just recalled 
the Eturgerschaft, which, shorn of its glory as it is, had soitte 
most praiseworthy regulatioiis. During our residence near that 
place, I hired a Bernois, as a footman, discharging the tnan, 
as a matter of course, on our departure for Italy. Yesterday 
I got] a doleful letter from this poor ielloW, informing me, 
among a series of other calamities, that he had had the mis- 
fortune to lose his livret^ and begging I would send him inich 
testimonials of character, as it might suit my sense of justice to 
bei^tow. It will be necessary to explain a little, in ordei^ that 
you may know what this litret is. 

" Hds it net ? Have we not been treated by France, in the affair of the 
treaty, in a manner she would not have treated any second-rate power of 
Europe. 
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Thft GoniBiuiie, or diatrid, issues to the domestics, a small 
certified hiauk book (/tvr«f), in which all the evidences of 
character are to be entered. The guides have (be same, and 
in BWfey instances, 1 believe, they arc rendered necessary by 
law. The free-trade systeio, I very well know, would play 
the deuce with these regulations ; but capital ceguktioDs they 
are, and 1 make oe doubt, (hat the established fidelity of the 
Swiss, as domestics, is in some measure owing to this excellent 
•rrmgement. If men and women were bom servants, it 



lobe sure, m^ht be done by detached certificates, but neith^ 
BO neatly nor so accuratdy ; for a man would pretend, at 
need, thM he had lost a nngle certificate, oftener than he 
would pretend that he had lost those he really had, or in other 
words, his book. Besides, die commune gives some relief, I 
believe, when such a calamity can be proved, as proved it 
probably might be. In addition, the anlhorities will not issue 
' • livret to any bnt those who are believed to be trost-worlhy. 
Of eoiirsel swt theman a character, Ewfaras I was concerned, 
lot he had eondncted himself perfectly weU dnring the short 
time be was in my servioe. 

A regulation like this could not exist in a very large town, 
wilfaoot a good deal of (rouUe, certainly ; and yet what is 
there of more moment (o the comfort of a population, than 
severt police regulations on the subject of servants P America 
is almost — perhaps the only civilized country in Which the free- 
trade system is fully carried out in this particular, and carried 
out k is with a ve^anee. We hafe the let-alone policy, in 
pttTit natufalibus, and everything is truly let atone, but the 
property of the master. I do not wi^, howsver, to acribe 
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effects to wrong causes. The dislike to beiog a servant in Ame- 
rica^has arisen from the prejudice created by our having slaves. 
The negroes being of a degraded caste, by insensible means 
their idea is associated with service ; and the whites shrink from 
the condition. This fact is suflQciently proved by the cir- 
cumstance that he who will respectfuliy and honestly do your 
bidding in the field — be a farm-servant, in fact — will not be 
your domestic servant. There is no particular dislike in our 
people to obey, 'and to be respectful and attentive to their 
duties, as journeymen, farm-labourers, day-labourers, seamen, 
soldiers, or anything else, domestic servants excepted, which 
is just the duties they have been accustomed to see discharged 
by blacks and slaves. . This prejudice is fast weakening, 
whites taking service more readily than formerly, and it is 
foiind that, with proper training, they make capital domestics, 
and are very faithful. In time the prejudice will disappear, 
and men will come to see it is more creditable to be trusted 
about the person and house, than to be turned into the 
fields. 

It is just as difficult to give a minute account of the go- 
vernments of the different cantons of Switzerland, as it is to 
give an account of the different state governments of America. 
Each differs, in some respect, from all the 'others; and there 
are so many of them in both cases, as to make it a subject 
proper only for regular treatises. I shall therefore confine 
the remarks I have to make on this subject to a few general 
facts. 

Previously to the recent changes, there were twenty-two 
cantons ; a number that the recent secession of NeufchAtel 
has reduced to twenty-one.* Until the French revolution, 
the number was not so great, many of the present cantons 

* Berne, Soleure, Zurich, Lucerne, Schweilz, Unterwalden, Uri, Glaras, 
TesBino, Valais^ Vaud, Geneva, Basle, Schaffhausen, Argovie, Thourgovie, 
Zug, Fribourg, St. Gall, Appenzell, and the Grisons. They are named here 
wUl^Put reference tp their rank or antiquity. 
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being then associated less intimately with the confederation, 
as allies^ and some of them being held as political de- 
pendants, by those that were cantons. Thus Yaud and Ar- 
govie were both provinces, owned and ruled by Berne. 

The system is that of a confederation, which leaves each of 
its members to do pretty much as it pleases, in regard to its 
internal affairs. The central government is conducted by a 
Diet, very much as our affairs were formerly managed by the 
old Congress. In this Diet, each canton has one vote. The 
executive power, such as it is, is wielded by a committee or 
council. Its duties do not extend much beyond being the 
organ of communication between the Diet and the Cantons, 
the care of the treasury (no great matter), and the reception 
of, and the treating with, foreign ministers. The latter duty, 
however, and indeed all other acts, are subject to a revision 
by the Diet. 

Although the cantons themselves are only known to the 
confederation as they are enrolled on its list, many of them 
are subdivided into local governments that are perfectly in- 
dependent of each other. Thus there are two Unterwaldens 
in fact, though only one in the Diet; two Appenzells, also; 
and I may add, half a dozen Grisons and Valais. In other 
words, the two Unterwaldens are absolutely independent of 
each other, except as they are connected through the confe- 
deration, though they unite to choose common delegates to 
the Diet, in which they are known as only one canton, and 
possess but one vote. The same is true of Appenzell, and 
will soon, most probably, be true of Schweitz and Basle; in 
both of which there are, at this moment, serious dissensions 
that are likely to lead to internal separations.^ The Grisons 
is more of a consolidated canton than these examples, but it 
is subdivided into leagues, which have a good many strong 

* Basle is now divided into what are called ^ Basle town'' and ^ Basle 
country ;" or the city population and the rural. Before the late changes, 
the former ruled the latter, 



ftsfttitrai of Iniep^iette. Tbt imtk% b trirtf 6f YaUd^ vHmtt 
the gdbdivbioiM are termed dizding. The Diet does Ctde 
bejrotid cofttfoU'itig the htakgn rektiotis of the republic. It 
makes peac^ and war, recdtes ambassadors, foiins treaties, 
and enters 'Mb alliances. It can only raise armies, however, 
by calling oil die eantons for their prescribed conUngents. 
The sam6 id true as respects taxes. This, yon will perceive, 
ijl very nrach like our own rejected confederation, and has 
most of its ^Is; though external pressure, and a triflmg 
commerce, render them less here than tbey were in America. 
I believe the confederation has some control over the public 
mails, thou^ I think this is done, also, through the caMons. 
The Diet neither coins money^ nor establishes any courts, 
beyond its own power to de(»de certain matters that may 
arise between the cantons themselves. In short, the govern- 
ment is a very loose one, and it could not hold together in a 
erisis, were it not for the jealousy of its neighbours. 

I have already told you that there exists a strong desh^ 
among the intelligent to modify this system. Gonsolidatidn, 
as you know from my letters, is wished by no one, for the 
great difleren(^ betw^n the town and the rural populations 
causes both to wish to remain independent. Three languages 
are spoken in Swiberland, without including the Rhetian, or 
any of the numerous patois. All the north is German. Ge- 
neva, Vaud, and Yalais are French, as are parts of Beirne ; 
while Tessino, lying altogether south of the Alps, is Italian. 
I have been told, that the states which treat with Switzerland 
fo» mereeo^ies, eondition that none^ of them shall be raised 
in TessinO. But the practice of treating for mercenaries is 
likely to be discOOtinned altogether, though the republic has 
lately done something in this way for the Pope. The objec- 
tion Is to the Italian character, whidi ih thought to bO less 
constant than that Of the real Swiss. 

Men, and especially men of narrow habits and secluded 
lives, part reluctantly with authority. Nothmg dan to be more 
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evident thaa th6 fd^t, that a eommoti curreaay, oodim6ii {lost^ 
o£BceS) common custom-houses, if there are to be any^t aH, 
and various other similar changes, would be a great improve " 
meat on the present system of Switzerland. But a few who 
oontrol opinion in the small cantons, and ^ho would lose 
authority by the measure, oppose the diange. Tiie entire 
territory of the republic is not as great as that of Pennsylvania, 
nor is the entire population much greater than tliat of the 
same state. It is materially less than the population of New 
York. On the subject of their numbers, there exists a singular, 
and to me an inapplicable, sensitivenessi It is n6t possible tm 
GOkne at the preeise population of Switzerland. That given ik 
the tables of the contingents is thought to be exaggerated, 
though on^ do<es not very well understand 4he motive. I pre«- 
sume the entire population of the country is somewhere be>- 
tween 1 ,500,000, and 1 ,900,000. Some pretend, however, 
diere are 8,000,000. Admitting the latter number^ you will 
perceive that the single state of New York considerably Sur^ 
passes iti^ More than one-third of the entire population of 
Switzerland is probably in the single canton of Berne, as oAe«- 
seventh of that of the United States is in New York. The 
proport^n between surfoce and inhabitaad is not very dif* 
fereat between New England and Switzerland, if Main^ be 
excluded. Parts of the cantons are crowded with people, as 
Zurich for instance, wb'de a Urge part is unhabitable roda 
and ice. 

The Swiss have most of the physical peculiarities of the 
different nations that surround them. The German part of 
tl^ populaticm, however, are, on the whole, both lai^^ and 

* Ths {tdpulatidfi or N^i» York) t^ay, is a1)Mit 2,900^000, «r not gr<)litly 
inferior to that of Scotland ; and superior to that of Hanover, or Wurtem- 
berg, or Denmark, or Saxony, all of which are kingdoms. The increase of 
f^opDilatioti in the United States, at present, the immigration inclttded. Is 
not far froAi 590,000 souls annually, which is equal to the additioh of Am. 
average state each year! The western speculations find their solution in 
this faet. 
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better-looking than the true Germans. All the mountaineers 
are fresher and have clearer compiexions than those in the 
lower portions of the country, but the difference in size is not 
very apparent. Nowhere is there such a population as in our 
south-western states; indeed, I question if large men are as 
common in any other country. Scotland, however, may pos- 
sibly form an exception. 

The women of Switzerland are better-looking than those 
of France or Germany, but beauty, or even extreme pretti- 
ness, is rare. Light, flexible, graceful forms are quite un- 
common. Large hands and feet are met with everywhere, 
those of our women being miraculous in comparison. But 
the same thing is true nearly all over the north of Europe. 
Even our men— meaning the gentlemen — I think, might be 
remarked for th6 same peculiarities in this part of the world. 
The English have absuinl notions on this subject, and I have 
often enjoyed a malicious pleasure in bringing my own demo- 
cratic paws and hoofs (no prodigies at home) in contrast with 
their aristocratic members. Of course, the climate has great 
influence on all these things. 

I scarcely think the Swiss women of the mountains entitled 
to their reputation for beauty. If strength, proportions on a 
scale that is scarcely feminine, symmetry that is more anato- 
mically than poetically perfect, enter into the estimate, one 
certainly sees !a some of the cantons, female peasants who 
may be called fine women. I remember, in 1828, to have 
met one of these ii^tbe Grisons, near the upper end of the 
valley of the Rhine. This woman had a form, carriage, and 
proportions that would have made a magnificent duchess in a 
coronation procession; but the face, though fresh and fair, 
did not correspond with the figure. The women of our own 
mountains excel them altogether, being a more true inedium 
between strength and coarseness. Even Mrs. Trollope admits 
that the American women (perhaps she ought to have said 
the girls) are the most beautiful in the world, while they are 
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the least interesting. Mrs. Trollope has written a vast deal 
of nonsense, putting cockneyisms into the mouths of Ameri- 
caos, aod calling ibem Americanisms, but she has also written 
a good many truths. 1 wilt not go as far as to say she was 
ri^t in the latter part of this charge; but if our girls would 
cultivate neater and more elegant forms of expression ; equally 
avoiding vulgar oh's and ah's! and set phrases; be more 
careful oot to drawl ; and not to open the moulh, soas to call 
"hot," "haul;" giggle less; speak lower; have more calm- 
ness and more dignity of manner, and think instesid of pul- 
sating, — I would put them, for all in all, against any women 
in the world. They lose half of these defects when they marry, 
as it is; but the wisdom of Solomon would come to- our ears 
with a diminished effect, were it communicated through the 
medium of any other thao a neat enunciation. The great 
desideratum in female education, at home, Is to impart a 
graceful, quiel, lady-like manner of speaking. 

Were it not for precisely this place, Vevey, I should add, 



is just the meanest in the whole island ; and though it is far 
more intelligible, and infmitely belter grammar is used with 
us, than In the place whence the patois came, 1 think we have 
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gained little on the score of elegance. I once met In Kagland 
a distinguished man, who ww one of th« wealthiail com- 
moners of bit county, and he had bardi; opened bis moutb 
before I was struck with this peouliarity. On inquiry, I 
Eeaned that he came from the West of England. It is by no 
means uncommon to meet with bad grammar, tind an impro- 
per use of words as relates tq their significations, among the 
highest classes in England, though I thii)l( not as often as in 
America, but it is rare, indeed, that a gentlem&a or a lady 
does not express himself or herself, so far as utterance, deli- 
very, and intonation go, as a gentleman and Udy should. 
The fault in America arises from the habits of drawling, and 
of opening the mouth too wide. Any one knows that, if he 
open the stop of an organ, and keep blowing the hellovs, he 
will make anything bnt music. We have some extraordinary 
words, too : wh^, but a Pbiladelpbian, for ioatanoe, would 
think of calling his mother a mare? 
But I am digressing; the peculiar manner of speaking 



There exists the same sensitiveness, on the subject of the 
modes of speeoh, between the French Swiss and tbeli' Freoch 
■^^boura, as is to be found between us and the Engliab. 
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Many intelligeDt men here have laboured to convince me that 
the Genevese, in particular, speak purer French than even 
the Parisians. I dare say a part of this pretension may be 
true, for a great people take great hberties with everything ; 
but if America, with her fifteen millions, finds it difficult to 
maintain herself in such matters, even when in the right, 
against tha influeiice of England, what can little Geneva look 
for, in such a dispute with France, but to be put down by 
abt^er volubility. She will bo Qut*talked as a matter of 
course, clever as her citiaens are. 

On the subject of the prevalent opinion of Swiss cupidity, 
I have very little to say : the practice of taking service as mer- 
cenaries in other countries, has probably given rise to the 
diarge. As is usually the case in countries where the meims 
qf obtaining a livelihood i^re not easy, the Swiss strike me a« 
being more influenced by money than most of their neigh- 
bours, though scarcely more so than the common classes of 
France. To a man who gains but twenty in a day, a sou is 
of more account than to him who gains forty, I presume this 
k the whole amount of the matter* I shall not deny, howevoff 
tbat the hwioranum was usually more Id view, in % transa^ 
tion with -a Swiss, than in a transaction witji a Frenchman, 
though I think the first the most to he depended on. Not- 
withstanding one or two instances oi roguery that I have en* 
countered! I would as sooh depend on a Swiss, a dear bar- 
gain having been made, as on any other man I l^now^ 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Departure from V^vey. — Passage down the Lake.— Arri?al at Geneva. — 
Purchase of Jewellery.— Leave Geneva. — Ascent of the Jura.— Alpine 
Views. — Rudeness at the Custom-house. — Smuggling.— A Smuggler de- 
tected.— The second Custom-house.— Final View of Mont Blanc— Re- 
enter France. — Our luck at the Post-house in D6le. — A Scotch Traveller. 
—Nationality of the Scotch. — Road towards Troyes. — Source of the 
Seine. 

Dear , 



Notwithstanding all the poetry of our situation, we found 
some of the ills of life in it. A few light cases of fever had 
occurred among us, which gave reason to distrust the lake- 
shore at this late season, and preparations were accordingly 
made to depart. Watching an opportunity, the skiff of ho- 
nest Jean was loaded with us and our effects to the water^s 
edge, and we embarked in the Leman, as she lay-to, in one 
of her daily trips, bidding a final adieu to Yevey, after a resi- 
dence of about five weeks. 

The passage down the lake was pleasant, and our eyes 
rested on the different objects with melancholy interest, for 
we knew not that they would ever be again looked upon by 
any among us* It is an exquisite lake, and it grows on us in 
l>eauty each time that we look at it, the surest sign of perfection. 
We reached Geneva early, and took lodgings at VEcn^ in 
season for the ladies to make some purchases. The jewel- 
lery of this town is usually too tempting to be resisted by 
female self-denial, and when we met at dinner, we had a 
course of ear-rings, chains and bracelets served up, by a suc- 
cession of shopmen, who understand, as it were by instinct, 
the caprices of the daughters of Eve. One of the party had 
taken a fancy to a pair of unfinished bracelets, and had ex- 
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pressed her regrets that she could not carry them with her. 
*' Madame goes to Paris?" "Yes." "If she will leave her 
address, they shall he sent tb her in a month." As we were 
strangers in France, and the regulation which prevented tra- 
vellers from buying articles of this sort for their personal use, 
however necessary, has always appeared to me inhospitable, 
I told the man that if delivered in Paris, they should be re- 
ceived, and paid for. The bargain Was made, and the jewels 
have already reached us. Of course I have asked no ques- 
tions, and am ignorant whether they came by a balloon, in 
the luggage of an ambassador, or by the means of a dog. 

The next day it rained tremendously; but having ordered 
horses, we left Geneva in the afternoon, taking the road to 
Ferney. Not an individual of the whole party had any desire 
to visit the chateau^ however, and we drove through the place 
on a gallop. We took French post-horses at the foot of the 
Jura, where we found the first post-house, and began to climb 
the mountfidns. Our party made a droll appearance just at 
that moment. The rain was falling in torrents, and the car- 
riage was dragging slowly through the mud up the long wind- 
ing ascent. Of course the windows were shut, and we were 
a sort of full-dress party within, looking ridiculously fine, and, 
from time to time, laughing at our silly appearance. Everybody 
was in travelling dresses, jewellery excepted. The late pur- 
chases, however, were all on our persons, for we had been 
told they would certainly be seized at the custom-houses, if 
left in their boxes in the trunks. The douaniers could tell a 
recent purchase by instinct. Accordingly, all our fingers 
were brilliant with rings, brows glittered with yerroni^re«, 
ear-rings of the newest mode were shining beneath travelling 
caps and hats^ and chains abounded. I could not persuade 
mysel that this masquerade would succeed, but predicted a 
failure. It really appeared to me that so shallow a distinction 
could avail nothing against harpies who denied the right of 
strangers to pass through their country witU a few purchases 
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of thist nature, that bad been clearly made for tbeir own use. 
But, while tbe sumptuary laws of the custom-houses are very 
rigid, and set limits to tbe wants of travellers without remorse, 
Kke quarantine regulations, they have some rules that seem 
framed expressly to defeat their own ordinances. 

Tbe road led up tbe numntain, where a view that is much 
praised exists. It is tbe counterpart of that which is seen 
everywhere, when one touches on the eastern verge of tbe Jura, 
and first gets sight of Switzerland proper. These views are 
divided into that which embraces tbe valley of tbe Aar and 
tbe Oberland range, and this which comprises tbe basin of 
tbe Leman, and tbe mountains that surround it. Mont Blanc, 
of course, is included in tbe other. On tbe whole, I prefer 
the first, although the last is singularly beautiful. We got 
dear weather near the summit, and stopped a few minutes to 
dissect tbe elements of this scene. Tbe view is very lovely, 
beyond a question; but I think it much inferior to that which 
has been so often spoken of between, us above V^ey, not- 
-withstanding Mont Blanc enters into this as one of its most 
conspicuous objects. I have, as yet, nowhere seen this moun- 
tain to so much advantage. In size, as compared with tbe 
peaks around it, it is a bay-stack amoQg bs^y-cocks, with the 
advantage of being a pile of shining ice, or frozen snow, while 
everything else near it is granite. By insulating this mountain, 
and studying it by itself, one feels its mild sublimity ; but still, 
as a whole, I give tbe preference greatly to the other view. 
From this point the lake is too distant, the shores of Savoy 
dwindle in the presence of their mightier neighbour, and the 
mysterious-looking Valais, which in its peculiar beauty has 
scarcely a rival on earth, is entirely bid from sight. Then the 
lights and shades a^e nearly lost from the summit of tbe Jura; 
and, after all, it is these lights and shades, the natural chiaro- 
scttro^ that finishes the picture. 

We reached the first custom-house a little before sunset ; 
but, as there wai a reasonably good i^n opposite, I determined 
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to pass the ni^^ there, in order to be iMfi to defend xnxy righjl^ 
Agaiixat th^ myrwdoQ^ of the l^w at leii^re, should it jbe neces- 
sary. The carriage was driven to the door of tjbe custom- 
tuHise, and we were taken into separate rooms to be e:;i:amined. 
As for n^ysiclf, I haye no r.eW)n to oonapl^in ; bqt ^h/e la.^ies 
weriB indignaffi^ at being s^bjjpcted to ^ personal e^mi^tion 
by a {emaie harpy, >vho was equaUy wijLh<M)it polit^^i^ss ^nd 
propri^y. Surely Frai;ice— pdisheijl^ refined, inteUejctual 
f rancerrnc^vmot actually need this viidatipn of 4ecorum^ not 
io say of deqe^cy! 'JThis i^ the &e^ond tingi^ tjiat sjimilar rude- 
ness k^ been ^counte/red by u$9 P# entering the ^country ; 
wdj to mAke 4he matter worse, females have bee^ the suf- 
ferers. :I made a pretty vigorous remon^r^nce, i^ very ani- 
^oaated frencji), 9nd M had the efiect of preventj,aga repetition 
of the r^udeness. The men pleaded ihid^ orders, and I ple^de4 
the ri£^t^ of hospitality a^d propriety, as wel) asa ^e^eriqination 
,not to ^mM; to the insults. T would Mve .^a^e a detour x^ 
a hun4i'^ le^^es io ei^er ^t another point in prefc^ei^ce. 

In tl;^ co^rsie of ih|e conversa((io^ that £u<^e4ed, il^ officers 
«xp]ained to pie the difficulties they had to contend with, 
which certainly are not trifling. As to station, they said that 
m^ no, great difference) your duohess being usually an in- 
veterate >u(iuggler. Travellers are not content (o supply 
their own W^t^y but they purchase for all their friends. This 
I knew to be true, though not by experience, you will permit 
me to say, the ^onbassadg^'s hags, h^f the tin\e, containing 
more pi^ohibited articles th^n despatches. But, notwithstand- 
ing this e^pla^iatipn, I ,did not deem the case of one who 
bought only for hicpiself the less h^rd. It is so. ea^y i<^ cqnceal 
light article^, that, ,^xcept in ins^ai^ces wher,e ip .reason for 
distrust, it ware better to qoi^fi^e in chars^cter. M anything 
epuld ii^^uce i^e ,to ^ter ^riously in(o ^^he ,contrab^d, it 
would be j^i^chtr^fl^ent. 

The^ifficers explained to ,me the ma(]^er in w^ioh smug- 
gling is Qan^uel^d. Xhe usi^l mo^e is tOi^qrc^ the if^eld^ in 

20.'* 
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the night; for when two custom-houses are passed, the jewel- 
lery may be put in a common trunk, and sent forward by the 
diligence, unless there is some particular grounds of suspi- 
cion. They know perfectly well, that bargains are constantly 
made in Geneva, to deliver purchases in Paris ; but, with all 
their care and vigilance, the smugglers commonly succeed. 

On a recent occasion, however, the officers had been more 
successful. A cart loaded with split wood (larch) had boldly 
passed the door of the douane. The man who drove it was 
a peasant, and altogether he appeared to be one driving a 
very common burthen to his own home. The cart, however, 
was stopped and the wood unloaded ; while reloading, for 
nothing but wood was found, one stick attracted attention. It 
was muddy, as if it had fallen into the road. The mud, 
however, had a suspicious malice prepense aiv about it; it 
seemed as if it were smeared on, and by examining it closely, 
two seams were discovered, which it had been hoped the 
mud would conceal. The billet had been split in two, hollow- 
ed, and reunited by means of pegs. The mud was to hide these 
pegs and the seams, as I have told you, and in the cavity were 
found seventy gold watches I I saw the billet of wood, and 
really felt less resentment at the old vigaro who had offended 
us. The officers caught relenting in my eyes and inquired 
what I thought of it, and I told them that we were not muddy 
logs of larch. 

< The next morning we were off betimes, intending to push 
through the mountams and the custom-houses that day. The 
country was wild and far from fruitful, though there were 
bits of naked mountain, through which the road wound in a 
way to recall, on a greatly diminished scale however, that 
peculiar charm of the Apennines. The villages were clean 
but dreary, and nowhere, for leagues, did we see a country 
that was genial, or likely to reward agriculture. This passage 
of the [Jura is immeasurably inferior to that by Salins and 
Neufch&tel. At first I was afraid it was my worn-out feelings 
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thai prodaced the impression ; but, by close comparisons, and 
by questioning my companions, some of whom scarcely recol- 
lected the other road, I feel certain that such is the fact. 
Indeed it would be like comparing a finished painting to an 
esquisse. 

We had not much trouble at the second custom-house, 
though the o£^ers eyed our ornaments with a confiscating 
rapacity. For my jiart I took my revenge, by showing off 

the only ornament I had to the utmost. A had made me 

a present of a sapphire-ring, and this I flourished in all sorts 
of ways, as it might be in open defiance. One fellow had an 
extreme longing for a pretty J*erroniire^ [and there was a 
private consultation about it, among them, I believe ; but after 
some detention, and a pretty close examination of the pass- 
ports, we were permitted to proceed. If Francois ^smuggled 
nothing, it must have been for want of funds, for speculation 
is his hobby, as well as his misfortune, entering into every bone 
of his body. 

We were all day busy in those barren, sterile, and unat- 
tractive mountains — thrice unattractive after the God-like 
Alps — and were compelled to dip into the night, in order to 
get rid of them. Once or twice on looking back, we saw the 
cold, chiseled peak of Mont Blanc, peering over our own 
nearer ridges; and as the weather was not very clear, it 
looked dim and spectral, as if sorry to lose us. It was rather 
late when we reached a small town, at the foot of the Jura, • 
and stopped for the night. 

. This was France again,— France in cookery, beds, tone, 
and thought. We lost the Swiss simplicity (for there is still 
relatively a good deal of it), and Swiss directness, in polite- 
ness, finesse^ and manner. We got " monsieur salt — 
monsieur pense-^monsieur fera^^ — for " que voulez-vous, 
monsieur .^" 

w 

We had no more to do with mountains. Our road next 
morning was across a wide plain, and we plunged at once 
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into (be mi Jcriafiiig monotony of Frfndi a^itnlCjire. A ra- 
lage faaJ been fntined, it was dioo^ to excite poGfietf eon- 
motion, and tbe postXons began to manoeuvre with us, to 
enrtail as of borse-flesb, as tbe road was foil of eftrriages. It 
now became a mxiUer of some moment to posh on, for ^ first 
come, first served," is the law of the road. By dint of brSies 
and threats, we reached the point where tbe two great routes 
nnite a Ktde east of Ddle, before a train of several cjorii^es, 
which we coiild see poshing for tbe point of jnnetioil with 
the same object as oorselves, came np. No one cooM pass 
OS, on the same road, onless we stopped, and abandom^; all 
idea of eating, we drove np to the {iost-boos^ in D6le, ttd 
preferrU oar cliinL At the next moment, Ibtir other ear- 
riages stopped also. Bnt five hotses were in th^ staUe,^ aad 
seventeen were needed! Even these five bad jnst anrived, 
and were baiting. Fotir of them feH to my diare, and we 
drove off with m^ny handsome expressions of regret at bting 
obliged to leave hot one for the fonr other carriages Toor 
tr^iv^ling is an epitotne of life, in wbieh the hieky look npon 
tfa^ atilucky with a sopereiliotis tompassion. 

A league or twd beyond D61e, we met ttro earriages 
coming the otbef way, and exchanged hordes $ aiid really I 
had some sach geiieroas feeling^ Oh the oecasioti^ ad (hose of 
a rich inah who hears that a poOr frietid hUs found a bank 
note. The carriage with which we eiehanged ^as Ebglisb, 
^d it had an earl's coronet. The pair ivitbiti were man and 
wife ; and some fine children, with an attendant dr tWO« were 
in tbe one that followed. They were Scotch at A glaiice : 
the ihaster himself wearing, besides the stamp of his iiation 
on his face, a boanet with the coloufii of bii din. Thi^re is 
something highly respectable in thi^ Scotbh nationality, and 
I have ho doubt it bas greatiy contributed towards making the 
people what they are. If the Irish were as true to themselves, 
English injustice would cease in ^ twelvemonth. But, ds a 
whole, the Irish nobles are a baud of izlercetiaries, of English 
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origin, and they prefer looking to the flesh-pots of Egypt, to 
falling bade sternly on their rights, and sustaining themselves 
by the proud recollections of their forefathers. Indeed half 
of them would find their forefathers among the Ekiglish spe- 
culator, when they found them at all. I envied the Scotch- 
man his cap and tartan, though I dare say both he and his 
pretty wife had all the fine feelings that such an emblem is 
apt to inspire. Your earldoms are getting to be paltry things; 
but it is really something to be the chief of a clan ! 

You have travelled the road between D61e and Dijon with 
me once, already, and I shall say no more than that we slept 
at the latter town. The next morning, with a view to vary 
the route, and to get off the train of carriages, we took the 
road towards Troyes. Our two objects were effected, for we 
saw no more of our competitors for post-horses, and we 
found ourselves in an entirely new country ; but, parts of 
Champagne and the Ardennes excepted, a country that 
proved to be the most dreary portion of France we had yet 
been in. While trotting along a good road, through this 
naked, stony region, we came to a Uttle valley in which there 
was a village that was almost as wild in appearance, as one 
of those on the Great St. Bernard. A rivulet flowed through 
the village, and meandered by our side, among the half sterile 
meadows. It was positively the only agreeable object that we 
had seen for some hours. Recollecting the stream at Tuttlin- 
gen, A desired me to ask the postilion, if it had a name» 

■ 

" Monsieur^ cette petite riviere s*appelle la SeineJ*^ We 
were, then, at the sources of the Seine ! Looking back I per- 
ceived, by the formation of the land, that it must take its 
rise a short distance beyond the village, among some naked 
and dreary-looking hills. A little beyond these, again, the 
streams flow towards the tributaries of the Rhone, and we 
were consequently in the high region where the wafers of the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean divide. Still th^re were no 
other signs of our being at such an elevation, except in the 
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air of sterility that reigned around. It really seemed as if the 
river, so notoriously affluent in mud, had taken down with it 
all the soil. 
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Dear 



I HAVE little to say of the next two days' drive, exoept that 
ignorance, and the poetical conceptions of a postilion, led us 
into the scrape of passing a night in jast the lowest inn we had 
entered in Europe. We pu^ed on after dark to reach this 
spot, and it was too late to proceed, as all of the party were 
excessively fatigued. To be frank with you, it was an auberge 
aux charretiers. Eating was nearly out of the question; and 
yet I had faith to the last, in s, French bed. The experience 
of this night, however, enables me to say all France does not 
aepose on excellent wool mattresses, for we were obliged to put 
up with a good deal of straw. And yet the people were as- 
siduous, anxious to please, and civil. The beds, moreover, 
were tidy; our straw being clean straw. 

The next night we reached a small town, where we did 
much better. Still one can see the great improvements that 
travellers , are introducing into France, by comparing the 
taverns on the better roads with those on the more retired' 
routes. At this place we slept well, and d la JPrangaise. If 
Sancho blessed tb^ nap who invented sipep after a nap on 
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Spanish earth, \(rfaat would he have thought of it after one en- 
joyed on a French bed I 

The drums heat through the streets after breakfast, and the 
population crowded their doors, listening, with manifest in- 
terest, to the proclamation of the crier. The price of bread 
was redueed ; an annunciation of great interest at all times, in 
a country where bread is literally the staff of life. The ad- 
vocates of free-trade prices ought to be told that France would 
often be convulsed, literally from want, if this important inte- 
rest were left to the sole management of dealers. A theory 
will not feed a starving multitude, and hunger plays the 
deuce with ai^ument. In diort, free-trade, as its warmest 
votaries nowcarryout their doctrines, approaches suspiciously 
near a state of nature: a condition which might do well 
enough, if trade were a principal, instead of a mere incident 
of life. With some men, however, it is a principal — m all 
in all^ — and this is the reason we frequently find those who are 
notoriously the advocates of exclusion and privileges in go- 
vernment, maintaining the doctrine, as warmly as those who 
carry their liberi|lism, in other matters, to extremis. 

There was a small picture, in the manner of Watteau, in 
thisi inn, which the landlady told me had been bought a| a sale 
of the effects of a neighbouring chateau. It is curious to dis- 
cover these relics, in the shape of furniture, pictures, por- 
celain, &c., scattered all over France, though most of it has 
found its way to Paris. I offered to purchase the picture, but 
the good woman held it to be above price. 

We left this place immediately after breakfast, and soon 
quitted the great i^oute to strike across the country. The 
chemins vidnauXf or cross-roads of France, are pretty much 
in a state of nature ; the public, I believe, as little liking to 
work them, as it does at home. Previously to the revolution, 
all this was done by means of the corvee; a right which em- 
powered iheseigneur to oblige his tenants to perform acertain 
amount of labour, without distinction, on the highways of his 
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eatatQ. Thus, whenever M. le Marquis felt di^osed to visit 
the chateau, there was a general muster, to enable him and 
his friend to reach the house in safety, and to amuse them- 
selves during their residence; aiiet which the whole again re- 
verted to the control of nature and accident. To be frank, 
one sometimes meets with by-roads in this old country, which 
are positively as bad as the very worst of our own, in the 
newest settlements. Last year I actually travelled post for 
twenty miles on ond of these trackless ways. 

We were more fortunate, however, on the present occa- 
sion; the road we took being what is called a route departe- 
mentale^ and little, if any, inferior to the one we had left. 
Our drive was through a sUghtly undulating country that was 
prettily wooded, and in very good agriculture. In all but 
the wheel-track, the traveller g^ns by quitting the great routes 
in France, for nothing can be more fatiguing to the eye than 
their Straight undeviating monotony. They are worse than 
any of our own air^line turnpikes; for in America the constant 
recurrence of small isolated bits of wood greatly relieves the 
scenery. 

We drove through this country some three or four leagues, 
until wp at length came to an estate of better arrangements 
than common. On our left was a wood, and on our right a 
broad reach of meadow. Pieussing the wood, we saw a wide, 
park-like lawn, that was beautifully shaded by copses, and in 
which there were touches of landscape-gardening, in a taste 
altogether better than was usual ii» France. Passing this^ 
another wood met us, and turning it, we entered a private 
road — you will remember the country has neither fence nor 
hedge, nor yet scarcely a wall — which wound round its mar- 
gin, describing an irregular semicircle. Then it ran in a 
straight line for a short distance, among a grove of young 
evergreens, towards two dark picturesque towers covered 
with ivy, crossed a permanent bridge that spanned a ditch, 
and dashing through a gateway, in which the grooves of the 
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portcuUfe are ifet tisftle, we alighted in the cetort of L* 
Grange! 

It was just Ahde, arf the fatoily was about assembling in the 
drawing-foom. The " le General sera charmk da tous 
voir J monsieur ^^^ of the faithful BaSttdn, told vts we should 
find his master at home; and on the great stairs, most of thd 
ladies met us. In short, the patriarch was under his owtf 
roof, surrounded by that family which has so long been the 
admiration of thdusands — or, precisely 8(s one ^ould most 
wish to find him. 

It is not necessary to speak of our reception, where all ou* 
conntry are welcome. We were soon in the drawing-room, 
which I found coVei*ed with American ficwspapefs, and in a 
few minutes I was made acquainted with all that was passing 
on the other sidd of the Atlantic. Mr. Rives had sailed for 
home 5 and as M. Perier was dead, General Lafayette had not 
explained iti the Chamber the error into which that ministe* 
had permitted faittiself to fall, agreeably to a tardy authority to 
that efifect received from Mr. Rives. The ministry was oil the 
point of dissolution in France ; and it was said the doctrinaires 
were ib come iti — dnd the nullification strife ran high at home. 
On thd lattdr subjedt^ Lafayette spoke with a reserVe.that waS 
unusual on stibjects c^uinected with America, though he 
strongly de|)rdc£lied the dxist^dce of the controversy. 

There is great wesiktiess in an Americanos betraying undue 
susceptibility on the store of every little unpleasant occurrence 
that arises at hbmc; Nd 6rm of thcsniaUest intelligence catl 
believe that we are toi be exempt from human faults, and we 
all onght to know that they will frequently lead to violence 
and wroiigs. Still there is so much jealousy here on this 
siibject, the votarifes of monarchies regard all our acts with so 
much malevolence^ and have so strong a desire to exaggerate 
our faults, that it is not an easy matter at all times to suppress 
these feelings. I have often told our opponents that they 
pay, us the highest possible compliment, in their constant 
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effort to compare the results of the system widi what is purely 
right in the abstract, instead of comparing its results with 
those of their own. But the predominance of the hostile in- 
terests are so great here, that reason and justice go for nothing 
in the conflict of opinions. If a member of congress is flogged, 
it is no answer to say that a deputy or a member of parliament 
has been murdered. They do not affirm, but they always 
argue as if they thought we ought to be better than they I If 
we have an angry discussion and are told of it, one would 
think it would be a very good answer, so far as comparative 
results are concerned, to tell them that half-a-dozen of their 
provinces are in open revolt; but to this they will not listen. 
They expect us never to quarrel I We must be without spot 
in all things, or we are worse than they. All this Lafayette 
sees and feels ; and although it is impossible not to detect the 
unfairness and absurdity of such a mode of forming estimates 
of men, it is almost equally impossible, in the present situation 
of Europe, for one who understands the influence of American 
example, not to suffer these unpleasant occurrences to derange 
his philosophy. 

Before breakfast the General took me into'his library, and 
we had a long and a much franker conversation on the state 
of South Carolina. He said that a (Reparation of [the Union 
would break his heart. '^ I hope they will at least let me 
die,*^ he added, '^ before they commit this suicide on our in- 
stitutions." He particularly deprecated the practice of talk- 
ing about such an event, whickiie thought would accustom 
m^n's minds to it. I had not the same apprehensions. To 
me it appeared that the habit of menacing dissolution, was 
the result of every one's knowing, and intimately feeling, the 
importance of hanging together, which induced the dissatisfied 
to resort to the threat, as the shortest means of attaining their 
object. It would be found in the end, that the very con- 
sciousness which pointed out this mode as the gravest attack 
that could be made on those whom the discontented wish to 
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iDfluence, would awaken enough to consequences, to prevent 
any consummation in acts. This menace was a natural ar- 
gument of the politically weak in America, just as the phy- 
sically weak lay hold of knives and clubs, where the strong 
rely on their hands. It must be remembered that the latter, at 
need, can resort to weapons, too. I do not believe there 
could be found in all America any great number of respect- 
able men who wish the Union dissolved ; and until that shall 
be the case, I see no great grounds of apprehension. More- 
over, I told him that so long as the northern states were 
tranquil I had no fears, for I felt persuaded that no great po- 
litical changed would occur in America that did not come from 
that section of the Union. As this is a novel opinion, he in- 
quired for its reasons, and, in brief, this was the answer : — 

There is but one interest that would be likely to unite all 
the south against the nordi, and this was the interest connected 
With slavery. Now, it was notorious that neither the federal 
government nor the individual states have anything to do with 
this as a national question, and it was not easy to see in what 
manner anything could be done that would be likely to push 
matters as far as disunion on such a point. There might be, 
and there probably would be, discussion and denunciations — 
nay, there often had been ; but a compromise having been 
virtually made, by which all new states at the north are to be 
free states, and all at the south slaveholding, I saw nothing 
else that was likely to be serious.^ As respects all other in- 
terests, it would be difficult to unite the whole south. Taking 
the present discussion as an example : those that were dis- 
affected, to use the strongest term the case admits of, were so 
environed by those that were not, that a serious separation 
became impossible. The tier of states that lies behind the 
Carolinas, Virginia, and Georgia, for instance, are in no 
degree dependent on tl^em for an outlet to the sea, while they 

* Recent facts haye confirmed this opinion. 
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are so near neighbours as to overshadow them in a jgaeasure 
Thep the south must always have a ^orthe^n bouadary of free 
states, if they separate en masse — a cireuJ^Qista^ee not very 
desirable^ as they would infallibly lose most of their slaves. 

On the other band* the north is very diilCeren^y situated. 
New Englajgid, New York, Penpsylvania, Ohio, [^uji the] tier 
of states west, are closely connected geographically, pjust 
and would go together, and they have .ope frontier that is 
neaHy all water. They contain already a free population of 
eight loaiUions, which is rapidly increasing, and are strong 
eiMui^, and united enough, to act as they please. }t is their 
kitfirest to remain united with the ^outh, and it is alsp ^ n^itter 
offering with thein, and I apprehend little to the Umpn so 
long as these states continue of this ipind.^ 

Lafayette wished to know if I did not ihup^ thfi Vviw was 
^ting too Iai*ge for its safety. I thought pot, soilongas 
the means of necessary intercommunication were pre$epv.ed, 
hut just the reverse, as tlie larger the Union, th^ hm |>roba- 
bUity there would be of agitating its whole surface by jany ^ne 
interest ; and the parties that were tranquil, as a matt€)r of 
4X>urse, would influence those that were distip^bod. Were 
the Union to-day, for instance, confined to the coast, as it 
was forty years since, there would be no sQuth-westecn slates 
4o bold the sonlhern in check, as we all know is the f^ct at 
present, and the danger from nullitlcatioo would be doubled. 
These things act both ways; for even the state governments, 
while they offer positive organised and quasi legftl ipeans of 
resisting the federal government, also afford the same organ- 
ized local means of counteracting them in their own n^gh- 
4>ourhoQd. Thus, Carolina and Georgia do not pull together 
in this very affair, and, in a sense, one neutralizes the other. 
The long and short of the matter was, that the Union was a 
compromise that grew out of practical wants and /oo^, and 

* This was writtea before the recent events in Texas, which give a new 
aspect to the question. 
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this was the strongest possible foundation for any polity. Men 
would assail it in words, precisely as they believed it important 
and valued by the public, to attain their ends. — We were here 
summoned to the breakfast. 

I was well laughed at at the table for my ignorance. The 
family of La Grange live in the real old French style, with an 
ooeasional introduction of an American dish, in compliment to 
a guest. We had obtained hints concerning one or two ca- 
pital things there, especially one for a very simple and excellent 
dish, called sonpe au iait ; and I fancied I had now made dis- 
covery the seccMid. A dish was handed to me that I found 
so excellent, «o very appropriate to breakfast^ that I sent 

it to A i with a request that she would get its history from 

Madame George Lafayette, who sat next her. The ladies 
put their beads together, and L soon saw that they were 

amused at the suggestion. A then informed me, that it 

was an American as well as a French dish, and that she knew 

great quantities of it had been consumed in the hall atC , 

in particular. Of course I protested that I had no recollec- 
tion of it. " AU this is very likely, for it is a good while 
since you have eaten any. The dish is neither more nor less 
than pap !" 

Two capital mistakes exist in America on the. subject of 
France. One regards its manners, and the other its kitchen. 
We believe that French deportment is superficial, full of ac- 
tion, and exaggerated. This would truly be a wonder in a 
people who possess a better tone of manners, perhaps, than 
any other ; for quiet and simplicity are indispensable to high 
breeding. The French of rank are perfect models of these 
excellences. As to the cuisine^ we believe it is high-seasoned. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth ; spices 6f all sorts being 
nearly proscribed. When I went to London with the Vicomte 

de V , the first dinner was at a tavern. The moment he 

touched the soup, he sat with tears in his eyes, and with his 
mouth open, like a chicken with the pip ! " Le diable /" he 
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ezdaimedy ^cette^ est infemale r And infernal I fonnd 
it too; for after seven yean' residence on the Continent, it was 
no easy matter for even me to eal the (bod or to drink the wines 
of England; the one on account of the high seasonii^, and 
the other on account of die brandy. 

We Jeft La Grange about noon, and struck into the great 
post-road as soon as possible* A succession of acddents, 
owing to the random driving of the postilions, detained us se- 
veral hours, and it was dark before we reached the first bar- 
riire of Paris. We entered the town on our side of the river, 
and drove into our own gate about eight The table was set 
for dinner ; the beds were made^ the gloves and toys lay 
scattered about, d la Princesse eTOrange^ and we resumed 
our customary mode of life, precisely as if we had returned 
from an airing in the country, instead of a journey of three 
months! 



THE END. 
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